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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Aum the numerous performances of this sort which 
have lately appeared, many have expressed their regret 
that no account of St Andrews should have been of- 
fered to the public The city appeared to them de- 
serving of more notice— the seat of the most ancient 
of the Scottish Universities— 4jk<i ^cclesiaetieal ca)iitii 
of the kingdom for nearly a thoudaad yeaf s-^he scene 
of not a few of the material transm^oas-of }U history^ 
and a place frequently visited by the tovaistm^ '4^^ 
curious. A Publication such as tha.pse&eiit) th^^ford, 
seemed evidently wanted, and it was this consideration 
solely whidi induced the Author to undertake the task. 
How far he has been successful in the execution of it, 
is not for him to judge. In so great a multiplicity of 
objects there can hardly fail to be some errors or omis- 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

sions ; but these, it is believed, are not numerous nor 
of material consequence, and if any such shall be 
found to exist, he hopes they will be forgiven, as he 
can truly say he has spared no pains to avoid them. 

St Andrews, 
AprU, 1807. 



NOTICE TO THj: SECOND EDITION. 

In this second edition (the first having been long out 
of print), the author has, with much care, revised the 
tirhole performance, and he flatters himself, has consi- 
derably improved it. A few errors that are in the first 
"^(iitl(fti\]^av(^ beeiijikfrTected, and a good deal of new 
nuitiier Has beeia itlt^dduced, particularly some account 
of^I)^ Hititer'itfelebrated editions of the Roman 
61ta^t^s^^wk;lt ^^ i^t pf them ; biographical notices of 
tfie^iiioVt-femineht'^men formerly connected with the 
University ; a list of the Principals of the different 
colleges ; and notices of the improvements that have 
lately taken place in and about St Andrews. 

October, 1822. 
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ADVXBTI8E11ENT. V 

NOTICE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The Publisher of the reprint of Dr Grierson's 
excellent work, begs leave to acknowledge the valu- 
able assistance which he has received from Principal 
Sir David Brewster, Dr Gillespie, Professor Tennant, 
and Dr Anderson, as well as from several other highly 
respectable individuals, who have taken a friendly in- 
terest in the publication. The Printer, the Drawers, 
and Engraver, have likewise contributed much to im- 
prove and adorn the work. 

St Andrews, Jaly, 1838. 



ERRATA. 

At pages 16 and 23, the statement should hare been that the 
martyrs who suffered at St Andrews were in all six, viz. John 
Resbj, Paul Craw, Patrick Hamilton, Henry Forest, George 
Wishart, atid Walter Milne. 
Page 79, Kne 10 from the top, for " 1832," read " 1822." 
The reference in note page 104 ought to have been placed 
at the end of the fourth Une from the top, and not at the bot- 
tom as it now stands. 

At page 106, instead of the words *' originally intended," 
as used in the bottom line, read *' is at present applied." The 
original intention being manifestly the same with the other 
15 towers. 
Page 158, line 14, for " seocnd," read *' second." 
In page 185, James Wilkie is stated to have *' been Prima- 
rius Rector or Principal," whereas it is more probable that he 
was both Rector and Primarius Professor. 
In the same page, for ** vertute, read " virtute." 
Also in same page, for " decedo," read " discedo." 
Page 186, line 2, for " son," read " brother's son." 

, for " pauperibas," read " pauperibus." 

Page 187, line 3, for " colur," read " colui." 

Page 222, line 15 from bottom, for «* 1779," read «* 1799." 
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ST ANDREWS. 



CHAPTER L 

General History. 



The origin of St Andrews is involved in obscurity, 
and has evei\ been attributed to a miraculous event. 
But though this ])e too absurd to deserve any credit, 
yet we must begin our account with the following 
story, as having, not unlikely, had some foundation 
in truth. The reader can be at no loss to distinguish 
those circumstances of it which admit probability from 
such as have been the additions of imposture or 
credulity. 

It is thus related by Fordun and the other early 
Scottish writers. 

A Greek monk, they inform us, of the name of 
Regulus,* abbot of a monastery at Patras, a town in 
the province of Achaia, was admonished by a vision 

• A. D. 870. 



2 raSTORY OF ST ANDKEWS. 

to abandon his native country, and, like the father and 
founder of a celebrated ancient nation, to depart with- 
out delay into a far distant land. This, he was told, 
was an island in the great ocean, situated at the re- 
motest extremity of the western world, and known by 
the name of Albion. But, previously to his departure, 
he was commanded to visit the shrine of the apostle 
St Andrew, whose relics had been deposited in the 
above-mentioned city, and to take up from the tomb the 
arm-bone, three of the lingers, and three of the toes of 
the apostle, to be the companions and protectors of his 
long and perilous voyage.* The saint was so faithless 
that he hesitated with respect to obedience, startled, it 
would appear, at the. magnitude of the enterprize he 
was commanded to imdertake. But the admonition 
having been repeated in a more awful and terrific 
form, and menaces employed in case of farther diso- 
bedience, the reluctant abbot was at length induced to 
comply. He repaired to the holy shrine, took up the 
commanded relics, deposited them yi a box which he 
got constructed for the purpose, and, having pro- 
vided himself with companions, and other necessaries 
for his voyage (which he had been also directed by the 
vision to do), he embarked in a small vessel and im- 
mediately put to sea. 

Seventeen other monks, and three nims, or, as they 
are termed by the relaters of the story, " devoted vir- 
gins,** agreed to accompany him. Their names are alj 
given, but it is needless to insert them here. These 

• " Of Sanct Andrew the body was 
That time translated fra' Patras 
Till ConstantynopiL" — WyntmaCs CronykiL 
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twenty-one persons, after having been for the space of 
two years exposed to innumerable hardships and dan* 
gersy while they coasted along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean sea, through the Straits of Gibraltar, round 
the whole extent of the Spanish and French coasts^ 
and up the English Channel into the German Ocean, 
were at length, by a violent storm, shipwrecked in the 
bay of St Andrews.* Their vessel was dashed to 
pieees, and they themselves with difficulty escaped, 
losing all they had on board, except the box of 
relics ; these they were so fortunate as to be able 
to preserve. 

The country was then in a state very different from 
the present ; almost entirely covered with wood, and 
infested by wild beasts, particularly boars, of a siae 
and fierceness scarcely credible, little, if at all, inferior 
to tiie monster of Erymanthus. It had thence obtain- 
ed the name of the Land of Boars — Muckross ; Muck,] 
in the language of the Picts^. (which was then spoken 
here), signifying a boar, and Rom, aiand or promon- 
tory. 

At the period of the shipwreck of St Regulus, which 
is said to have happened in the three hundred and se- 
ventieth year of the Christian era, and on the 29th day 

* The danger still attending tbe navigation of this bay is 
well known. Scarcely a season passes without one or more 
vessels having been wrecked in it. 

t Hence the phrase to ** run-a-mucA '* — ^that is, to assail 
indiscriminately all and sundry. 

t The Picts are first mentioned by their Latin name Picti, 
by Emmenius the panegyrist, (A. D. 284). Pictieh is a Gaelic 
word, and is the common name for tbe Picts among the High- 
knders. It signifies pilferers, plunderers, pickers. 
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of October, the eastern coast of this kingdom was all 
under the dominion of the Picts, a rude and barbarous 
race, unacquainted with the Christian refigion, and 
even so ignorant as to be without the use of letters. 
The capital of their kingdom was Abernethy, a town 
situated about twenty miles to the westward of St An- 
drewsj and near the confluence of the rivers Era and 
Tay.* The Pictish monarch upon the thrcme when 
St Regulus and his company arrived, and whose name 
was Hergust, happened fortunately to be a prince of 
superior accomplishments and good sense, devoid of 
much of the barbarism and bigotry of his predecessors, 
and disposed to listen with fairness to the doctrines 
that might be proposed to him. No sooner had he been 
informed of the arrival of these strangers within his do- 
minions, than he repaired to a palace which he bad in 
the neighboiurhood of the place in which they were, 
and commanded them to be brought before him. He 
was no less struck with the sanctity and gravity of 
their manners, than with the great beauty and sublimity 
of the doctrines which they taught. He, in short, be- 
came a convert, and his people followed his example. 
The heathenish Druidical worship was exchanged for 
the rites of the gospel, and the darkness of Pagan error 
gave way to the light of truth. 

The king, upon his conversion by these his spiritual 
guides, was not unmindful of their temporal interests^ 
for he presented them with a large track of land ad- 

• There is still to be seen at Aberaethy an ancient cylindri- 
cal tower, which tradition says belonged to a church formerly 
erected by the Picts. It was dedicated to St Bridget or Bride, 
the tutelar saint of the Hebrides, and of all the north of Scot- 
land. She died at Abernethy in 518. 
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joining to the place, gave them Ms own royal palace 
as a convenient residence, and erected for them a 
church, of which the eastern aisle and tower still re- 
main, and continue to bear the name of Regulus. 

The name of the place he shortly after changed, 
and, instead of Muckross, appointed that it should be 
called Kilrymont*, an appellation which it continued 
afterwards to bear, till about the middle of the ninth 
century, when this was again given up for the present 
name of St Andrews, imposed upon it by Kenneth 
Macalpin, king of the Scots, who, after having van- 
quished and completely subjugated the Picts, trans- 
ferred the seat of his government thither from the town 
of Abemethy, and augmented the new capital by a 
number of his Scottish subjects, whom he settled in it 
under the protection of a chief called Fifus DwSus. 
This chief having had the province of Pictlandia as- 
signed him for his services, conununicated to it the 
name of Fife. The noble family of Macduff, after- 
wards so noted in Scottish history as thanes and earls 
of Fife, were, it is believed, his descendants. The 
transference of the before-mentioned relics to Scot- 
land by the Grecian abbot Regulus, was the cause 
why the apostle St Andrew became the tutelar saint of 
the Scots, and that his festival is celebrated annually 
by them on the 30th of November. 

St Regulus lived, after his arrival in Scotland, about 
thirty years, and was employed during the whole of 
that period in preaching and propagating the gospel, 
and, if we can believe the legendaries, confirming his 



I' * That is, as some will have it, Cella lUmondi, or Cella 

regia in monte, 

I 
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doctrines by miracles. He died peacefully at St An- 
drews, after a life of eminent piety, and was buried in 
the church which is still distinguished by his name. 

We translate the following paragraph from the se- 
cond book of Fordun, chap. 60. " Regulus and his 
company obtained from Hergust, son of Fergus, 
king of the Picts, a grant of certain lands in the 
neighbourhood of their hasUica^ for the purpose of 
raising corn to subsist upon. Their property gra- 
dually but slowly increased, till the time of Hungus, 
king of the Picts, about the year 800, who, on ac- 
count of the signal assistance of St Andrew, granted 
to him in an expedition against the Saxons (as will 
appear in the 13th and 14th chapters of the 4th book), 
bestowed upon the saint the tenth part of his whole 
kingdom. Having also founded a church ot cell in 
the form of a monastery for them, the holy men went 
out preaching the words of etem^ life to the igno- 
rant barbarians around, accompanied by some assis- 
tants and interpreters. But previously they ap- 
pointed keepers of the relics of St Andrew, which 
they deposited in the new-built monastery. When 
they had instructed much people in the doctrines of 
the gospel, and confirmed the truth of their mission 
by many miracles, the blessed abbot Regulus depart- 
ed this life about thirty years after he had, accord- 
ing to the prediction of the angel, been shipwrecked 
upon the shores of the island of Albion.** 

Regulus is believed to have been the founder of the 
ancient order of priests called Culdees*, who subsisted 

* The origin of this name has been differently accounted for. 
Some conceive it to be an abridgment of the two Latin words 
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here as well as in other parts of the kingdom for up** 
wards of a thousand years, and have been celebrated 
for the sanctity and simplicity of their mode of life. 

They constituted the chapter, says Bishop Keith, 
wherever a bishop's see was established, and had the 
. power of electing the bishop when a vacancy occurred. 
They did so here, continues he, till the year 1 120, when 
the priory was erected and Med with canons regular. 
These were then joined with the Culdees in the business 
of election, and the two bodies continued to exercise 
their right in this conjunct manner till the year 1273, 
though they had not all the time lived peaceably to- 
gether, but, on the contrary, had been often engaged 
in violent disputes about pre-eminency. This year, 
however, the canons got so far the better of the Cul- 
dees, as to jostle them out entirely from a share in the 
election ; and, during a period of twenty-five years 
which followed, and in which there had occurred the 
filling up of two vacancies, they did not permit them 
to have any vote. But, on their proceeding farther 
still, and obtaining, in 1298, a bull from the pope to 

CuUorei Dei, ** worshippers of God," while others, with more 
probability, perhaps, judge it to be the same name with Kildei, 
Keldei, or Keledei, which, with several other nearly similar de- 
signations, are to be found in old wiitings and documents, and 
appear to have been applied to these religious, not as expres- 
sive of their dispositions, or the engagement in which they 
were usually occupied, but of the places of abode in which they 
were commonly seen to reside, viz. in caves or cells. Kil or 
Kel is evidently an abbreviation of the Latin word cella, which 
the Romans pronounced as if it had been spelt Kella, Some 
tell us that Eirkaldie was a famous settlement of the Culdees, 
and that it is a name derived from them, and the same with 
Krkctddee. 
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exclude the Culdees formally, and to vest the right of 
election solely in themselves by law, the indignation 
of their opponents was effectually roused, and they 
made a strenuous effort to recover their lost rights. 
The contest ran so high, that it became necessary for 
the king* to interpose, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that he got the matter brought to a sort of com- 
promise. It was stipulated that the Culdees should 
not be allowed to vote as before, but that as many of 
them as chose, might become monks and enter the 
monastery, and then they would of course be entitled 
to have their vote along with the rest. The prior and 
canons, however, to elude the effect of this arrange- 
ment, procured, soon after, a mandate from the pope, 
declaring that it should be unlawful for any Culdee to 
be admitted to take the oaths, and so enter the frater- 
nity of the canons till he had first obtained the consent 
of the prior and a majority of them for so doing. It 
is easy to see that this was to exclude the Culdees ef- 
fectually, and to deprive them of all direct influence 
in the nomination of the bishop. Yet they do not 
appear to have abandoned their claim to a privilege of 
such importance ; for in less than twenty years there- 
after, viz. in 1317, we find them again making a vigo- 
rous stand. During the unsettled state of the country, 
which had arisen in consequence of the disputes be- 
twixt Bruce and Baliol for the crown, a vacancy hap- 
pened to occur in the bishopric of St Andrews. The 
canons supplied it with Lamberton, bishop of Glasgow. 
But Cummin, provost of the Culdees (for that was the 
title of their superior), conceiving the present to be a 

• David L 
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favourable opportunity for recovering the claim of his 
order to the right of election, strenuously opposed the 
introduction of the new bishop to his charge. The 
affair was keenly contested by both parties for some 
time, till at length the Culdees were so ill-advised as 
to appeal to the consistory at Rome, and went thither 
along with their opponents, to plead their own cause. 
But the pope and cardinals gave it in favour of the 
prior and canons, and the Culdees seem to have been 
so completely overwhelmed by the weight of the sen- 
tence, that they never recovered from the blow, but 
were gradually annihilated and sunk into oblivion. 
We scarcely ever hear of them after this period. 
- While the order continued, they consisted, it is 
said, of different divisions called cells, in each of 
which there were twelve persons, in imitation of 
the twelve apostles ; but one of the twelve was always 
chosen to have a kind of superintendency over the 
rest. And of this superintendent, president, or rec- 
tor, the ofEce was to manage the private affairs of the 
oell, to preside in the time of public worship, and to 
arrange and direct their missions into the unenlight- 
ened parts of the country.* About the beginning of 
the ninth century he began to be distinguished by the 
title of episcopusj bishop, or overseer. But it was 
not till the time of Malcolm Canmore, when the papal 
hierarchy was introduced, that the country was di- 
vided into dioceses, properly so called. The Culdee 
bishop or overseer exercised his ofEce in any part of 
the kingdom where he happened at the time to reside. 

* The Culdees were not confined entirely 'to Scotland ; 
they had also spread into Ireland and the north of England. 
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It has been a dispute among authors, whether the 
Culdees were originally of the Romish faith or no, 
and whether they acknowledged subjection to the au- 
thority of that church ? The truth seems to be, that 
they certainly at first did not ; but that, in the course 
of time, they became gradually subject to it, and ad- 
mitted many of its ceremonies. 

The famous priory of St Andrews was erected by 
Bishop Robert, in the reign of Alexander I., about 
the year 1120, and added greatly to the respectability, 
supposed sanctity, and eminence of the place. 

Nothing with regard to it appears particularly 
worthy of notice till the year 1140, which is an im- 
portant era in its history, for then it had first con- 
ferred upon it the pre-eminence of a royal burgh. 
This favour was obtained from the bounty of David I. 
on the application of Bishop Robert, a prelate who 
appears to have been extremely active in promoting 
both its civil and religious interests ; for he was also, 
as we have seen, the founder of the priory, an insti- 
tution which had been erected about twenty years 
before, in the reign of the former king. He is re- 
ported by Bishop Keith to have been originally an 
Englishman, and to have been brought into Scotland, 
with five canons more, from the abbey of St Oswald 
de Nostellis, in Yorkshire, by Alexander I., who in- 
troduced him and his bretlu-en to instruct the Scots 
in the monastic rules of St Augustin, and conferred 
upon him, after he became bishop, the famous track 
of land called the Cursus Apriy or Boar's Chase, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak more particu- 
larly in the next chapter. The first person who held 
the chief magistracy of St Andrews, after it bad been 
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advanced to the dignity of a royal burgh, was a citizen 
of the name of Maynard, a foreigner by birth, being 
a native of the Netherhinds, but at that time an opu- 
lent merchant in the town. He waa appointed to be 
provost by the king himself. 

The year 1 159 was distinguished by the conunenoe- 
ment of the building of the cathedral church, under 
Bishop Arnold, though this superb structure was not 
completed till 160 years thereafter. 

The castle was built by Bishop Roger in 1200, and 
was afterwards employed by the prinlates as the place 
of their usual residence. 

The convent of Dominicans was founded by Bishop 
William Wishart in 1274 r and it was about this time 
that the great change took place in the form of nomi- 
nating the bishop, that privilege having been then en* 
tirely taken away from the fraternity of the Culdees, 
and vested solely in the canons of the monastery. 

It was on the 22d of July 1298, that Edward I. 
gained the famous battle of Falkirk, and he soon after 
summoned the Scottish parliament to attend him at St 
Andrews, where he compelled every member of it to 
swear allegiance to him as their lawful sovereign ; no 
person of consequence in the kingdom daring, on this 
humiliating occasion, to absent himself, except the ce- 
lebrated Sir WiUiam Wallace ; but that chief, as is 
well known, still maintained his independence. Not 
inore than eleven years after, the same states conyened 
here by king Robert Bruce, recognised his title to the 
crown of Scotland, and addressed a letter to the king 
of France on the occasion, to remove any scruples that 
ought be entertained by foreign princes. 

The conquests of Edward III. in 1336, having sub- 
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jected to his power nearly the whole of the Scottbh 
kingdom, and enabled him to throw a garrison into 
almost every castle and strong place in it, in order 
thereby to secure the conquests he had made, he began, 
says Fordun, to erect certain expensive fortifications 
for the defence of the town of Perth, and, to defray 
the cost, he laid six different monasteries under contri- 
bution : " His first tower was not finished," continues 
the same author, " when the prior of St Andrews, 
John Gowrie, had paid 280 merks." Edward had also 
thrown a garrison into the castle of St Andrews, which, 
on his return into England, subjected the town to a 
siege. Andrew Murray of Bothwell, in conjunction 
with the Earls of March and Fife, sat down before it 
on the 7th of February 1337, and, in less than three 
weeks, made themselves masters both of the town and 
castle. They are reported to have employed at this 
siege very powerful battering machines, some of which 
are said to have thrown stones of 200 pounds weight. 
Not being in a condition to maintain remote garrisons, 
they demolished the works of the castle, to prevent it 
from becoming afterwards a strong-hold to the enemy. 
In the year 1401, David, Duke of Rothsay, who 
was the first Scottish duke, and brother to James L 
having been falsely accused of treason agsdnst his unck 
the Duke of Albany, then regent of the kingdom, was 
advised by his friends to take possession of th^ castle 
of St Andrews, and there defend himself, till he could 
have a proper opportunity of vindicating his innocence. 
But he was seized by his uncle's agents, while on his 
way thither, between St Andrews and Strathtynim, 
and imprisoned in the very fortress to which he was 
betaking himself for safety. He was soon after com- 
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mitted to the custody of a body of ruffians, who were 
ordered by the Duke to carry him from St Andrews 
to Falkland. In the execution of this order, they added 
insult to cruelty, for they clothed the royal captive in 
a coarse russet cloak, mounted him on a sorry ill-look- 
ing horse, and committing him to the custody of two 
execrable wretches, of the names of Selkirk and 
Wright, gave them express orders to starve him to 
death. His fate, it is said, was prolonged for some 
days by the humanity of one of his keeper's daughters, 
and a woman who was a wet-nurse ; the former hav- 
ing conveyed to him a few thin cakes through a cranny 
in his prison door, and the latter some of her own milk 
by a narrow tube through the same opening. Both 
these compassionate females, however, fell sacrifices to 
their humanity; being discovered, and put to death 
for what they had done : the inhuman father himself 
having become the informer against his own daughter ! 
Rothsay died on Easter-eve in the castle of Falkland.* 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when Su- 
perstition, always cruel and intolerant, and then be- 
come more so by the exercise of a lengthened power, 
had begun to feel the opposition of what she was 
pleased to term heresy, the city of St Andrews be- 
came the theatre of many atrocious deeds. 

One John Resby, an Englishman, having, in 1407, 
become active in propagating the doctrines of Wick- 

* This Btory has been fearfully illustrated in recent 
times by the genius of Sir Walter Scott in his novel en- 
titled the ** Fair Maid of Perth." In the once adjoining but 

now united parish churchyard of Kilgour, there is a stone coffin 
more than six feet long, which is said to have contained th« 
hody of this unfortunate Prince. 

B 
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liff, Huss, and Jerome of Prague, in this country, 
was, in consequence of his proceedings, apprehended 
and brought to St Andrews. Forty heretical opi- 
nions are reported to have been laid to his charge ; 
but of these there are only two which have been par- 
ticularly specified, viz. his denying the pope to be the 
vicar of Christ, and asserting, that << if he was a maa 
of a wicked life he ought not to be esteemed pope/* 
These, however, were deemed sufficient to auUiorise 
his condemnation to the flames. A Bohemian, of the 
name of Paul Craw, was also put to death here in the 
same manner, for disseminating the doctrines of Je- 
rome and Huss about twenty-four years after the 
burning of Resby. 

In 1410, the city of St Andrews first saw the esta- 
blishment of its famous university, the most ancient 
institution of the kind that exists in Scotland, and (^ 
which we shall have occasion afterwards to give a 
more particular account. 

The city continuing to increase, and to improve in 
taste and opulence, which the new institution contri- 
buted in a high degree to promote, Bishop James 
Kennedy, about half a century afterwards, resolved to 
found a college on the opposite side of the town, ac- 
commodated with better buildings, and endowed with 
larger revenues than that in which the sciences had 
been hitherto taught. He accordingly founded and en- 
dowed the college of St Salvator in 1455. No prelate 
ever did so much for the benefit and aggrandisement 
of St Andrews. A more particular account of him 
will be found in a subsequent article. 

In 1471, the bishop of St Andrews had conferred 
upon him the dignity of archbishop ; and, in 1512> 
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the importance of the city was still £urther enhanced : 
for the prior of the monastery, John Hepburn, in imi- 
tation, or perhaps emulation, of the late public spirited 
Bishop Kennedy, formed the design of founding ano- 
ther college on the east side of the town, in the vici* 
nity of a church that had been formerly dedicated to 
St Leonard ; and the college, as well as the church, 
afterwards took its name from the saint. 

The same prior, about this time also, surrounded 
the buildings, and other premises of the monastery, by 
a magnificent wall, which still remains almost entire. 

The sixteenth century was distinguished by the ap* 
pearance of the doctrines of the reformation, and the 
dissemination of these in the country gave occasion to 
fresh scenes of religious persecution. Mr Patrick 
Hamilton, a young man of a noble family, being ne- 
phew to the Earl of Arran, and abbot of Fern in Ross- 
shire, was condenmed for a heretic at St Andrews, on 
the 1st of March, 15279 and burned before the gate of 
St Salvator's college^ The fate of this young martyr 
was peculiarly affecting and lamentable ; for he was 
only twenty -three years of age, and is said to have 
been endowed with great genius and accomplishments. 
Promises of pardon, or at least of lenity, had been 
held out to him, by which he was induced to risk his 
person within the city ; but, in contempt of every 
promise, and when he conceived himself to be in a 
state of perfect security, he was suddenly apprehended 
and cast into a dungeon. Three days only inter* 
vened betwixt his imprisonment and execution, and 
this latter was of such a sort as would have ^* pa- 
ralyzed** any but religious persecutors. When tied 
to the stake, and encompassed by the billets of wood, 
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a train of gunpowder was employed to kindle the fa- 
tal pile. But the explosion having failed to produce 
the intended effect, and having only severely scorched 
the hand and left side of the face of the unhappy vic- 
tim, he was allowed to remain in this terrible situation 
till a fresh supply of tne material could be brought 
from the castle, a distance of little less than a quarter 
of a mile ; the priests all the while importuning him to 
pray to the Virgin Mary. It was not without reason, 
therefore, perhaps, that a writer of the early part of 
the last century called the city where such scenes as 
these could be exhibited, " the capital of the kingdom 
of darkness." 

Not many months after, a man of the name of For- 
rest was condemned and burned also, " at the north 
stile of the abbey," says Spotswood, for asserting 
that Hamilton died a martyr ; and two other persons, 
of the names of Gourlay and Straiton, we are in- 
formed by the same author, suffered at one stake on 
the 27th of August 1534, for denying the pope's su- 
premacy. The celebrated George Buchanan, too, 
was this same year put in imminent peril of his 
life. For having, by command of James V., 
composed his elegant and keen satire against the 
Franciscan friars, he was seized by the authority of 
the church, and imprisoned in the castle of St An- 
drews. Fortunately, however, for himself, and for 
the interests of literature, he escaped through a win- 
dow while his keepers were off their guard, and made 
good his retreat into England. 

James Beaton, the uncle and immediate predecessor 
of the famous cardinal of that name, was now the 
archbishop, and it was in 1538 that he began to re- 
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pair and enlarge the buildings of the seminary called 
liie Pedagogy. This had been originally the seat of 
the university, and it was the object of the archbishop 
to convert its decayed buildings into accommodations 
for a cdlege which he proposed to endow. He was, 
however, prevented by death from completing his de* 
sign ; but it was in some measure followed out by 
his nephevr and successor, the cardinal, and Hamilton, 
the next archbishop. This is the institution now sub* 
sisting by the name of St Mary's, or the New College. 
The execution of. the famous Wishart, a learned 
and eminent preacher of the doctrines of the Reforma* 
tion, took place here on the 2d of March, about seveu 
years after, viz. in 1545. This. gentleman, who was 
a younger son of the laird of Pittarrow in the 
Meams^ having embraced, while abroad on his travels, 
the doctrines of the Protestants of Germany, was 
anxious, on his return home, to communicate to his 
countrymen, as speedily and extensively as possible, 
the blessings which he conceived a knowledge of these 
doctrines to convey. He therefore began to preach 
them with great assiduity and zeaL But he had not 
proceeded far in his pious work till he was seized by 
the emissaries of the church, examined, found guilty 
of heresy, and condemned to be publicly burned. 
The infamous Cardinal Beaton was at that time arch- 
bishop, and at the execution of Wishart, which took 
place in the front of the castle, contemplated from a 
window the inhuman spectacle. As the death of this 
person was an event of uncommon interest at the 
tinae, and as it was followed soon afler by the assas- 
sination of the cardinal himself, to hasten which event 
it certainly contributed, the reader may perhaps not be 

b2 
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unwilling to see the particulars of the execution as 
they are detailed by Archbishop Spotswood. 

" Within a little space," says he, " two execu- 
tioners came up to him (i, e. Mr Wishart), one of 
whom apparelled him in a black linen coat, the other 
fastened some bags of powder upon all the parts of 
his body, and thus arrayed, he was brought to an 
outer room, where he was commanded to stay till all 
things were prepared. A scaffold was in the mean 
time erected on the east part of the castle, towards 
the abbey, with a great tree in the midst of it, in man- 
ner of a gibbet, unto which the prisoner was to be 
tied ; and right against it was all the munition of the 
castle planted, if perhaps any should press by violence 
to take him away. The fore tower was hung with 
tapestry, and rich cushions laid for the ease of the 
cardinal and prelates, who were to behold that spec- 
tacle. And when all things were made ready, he was 
led forth with his hands bound behind his back, and 
a number of soldiers guarding him to the place of 
execution. 

" Being come there, and gone up upon the scaffold, 
he turned himself towards the people, and besought 
them not to be offended with the good word of God 
because of the torments they saw prepared for him, 
desiring them withal to show his brethren and sisters, 
who had often heard him, that the doctrine he taught* 
was no old wives' fables, but the true gospel of Christ, 
given him by the grace of God, which he was sent to 
preach, and for which he was then, with a most glad 
heart and mind, to give his life. * Some have falsely 
spoken,' said he, ' that I should hold the opinion that 
the souls of men departed sleep after their death until 
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the last day ; but I know and believe the contrary, 
and am assured that my soul shall be this night with 
my Saviour in heaven.' This said, he bowed his 
knees, and, having conceived a short but most pithy 
prayer, he was led to the stake, and then cried aloud, 
* O Saviour of the world, have mercy upon me ; 
Father in heaven, I conunend my spirit into thy holy 
hands V The executioner having kindled the fire, the 
powder that was' fastened to his body blew up. 

" The captain of the castle, who stood near him, 
perceiving that he was yet alive, bade him be of good 
courage, and commend his soul to God. * This flame,' 
said he, * hath scorched my body, yet hath it not 
daunted my spirit : but he who from yonder high 
place beholdeth us with such pride, shall within a few 
days lie in the same as ignominiously as now he is 
seen proudly to rest himself." 

Such were, according to our historian, the last words 
of this unfortunate man, and they were verified, as is 
well known, in a remarkable manner, by the subse- 
quent assassination of the cardinal, who was put to 
death within a period of less than fifteen months after, 
and his body exposed by his murderers ignominiouitlif 
to public view, in the same window of the castle from 
which he had beheld the execution of Wishart.* 



* The spot where the burning took place must bave been 
nearly at the foot of the Castle Wynd. — The day of execution 
was attended with some very remarkable circumstances, which 
are related by the Scots historians. As the pile was kindled 
round Mr Wishart, there ai*ose a most terrible hurricane from 
the east over the German Ocean, which beat like claps of 
thunder, and demolished houses iu St Andrews, beat down the 
walls on which hundreds of spectators were placed, many of 
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The conspirators against his life, at the head of whom 
was Nonnan Leslie, eldest son of the Earl of Rothes, 
had resolved to carry their design into execution on 
Saturday the 29th of May, 1546. On the morning of 
that day, at the early hour of three o'clock, they as- 
sembled by appointment, to the number of sixteen per- 
sons, within the churchyard of the monastery, and, to 
avoid suspicion, agreed that they should attempt to 
get access to the castle by small parties of two or three 
at a time. This they were enabled to accomplish with 
less difficulty than might have been at first expected ; 
for the cardinal had then employed about the place a 
great number of people in the construction of a set of 
new works, by which it was proposed to render the 
castle impregnable. But this, instead of obstructing*, 
contributed to favour the fatal enterprise ; for the bustle 
and stir occasioned by the workmen passing and re-* 
passing along the draw-bridge made the conspirators 
pass without particular notice. They had no sooner 
entered than they proceeded to turn every other per- 
son out ; and although there were then in the castle 
no fewer than one hundred and fifty people, workmen 
and domestics together, such was their address and in- 
trepidity, that they cleared the fortress of them all. 
They next proceeded to the apartment where, the car- 
dinal was still in bed, and, after having been refused 
admittance, broke open the door. They reproached 



whom by the fidl were killed, some were thrown into the 
well in the cardinal's court-yard, and there perished by the 
great depth of water in the well. It was corapated about two 
hundred were either killed or wounded by the violence of this 
storm. 
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him for his past crimes in the bitterest and most op- 
probrious terms, particularly for the death of Wishart, 
and, after protesting solemnly that it was not out of 
hatred to his person or desire of his wealth that they 
were prompted to act in the manner in which they did, 
but solely because of his obstinate and continued op- 
position to the true gospel of Christ, Mr James Mclvil, 
who made this speech, stabbed him three times to the 
heart with a dagger. Such was the unhappy end of 
this ambitious ecclesiastic, whose inordinate love of 
power, as is too often the case, had steeled his heart 
against the impressions of humanity, and gave a co- 
louring of justice at the time to the perpetration of a 
deed which could not otherwise have been viewed 
without the strongest sentiment of reprobation. 

The conspirators kept possession of the castle, and 
resolved to defend themselves, being joined within a 
short space by an hundred and twenty of their friends. 
But as they were besieged before it was long by a 
powerful land force, and also by a French fleet of six- 
teen sail, they were at last, after a resolute defence of 
fpur months, compelled to submit. Honourable terms 
were allowed them by their conquerors, but most of 
them notwithstanding, being afterwards conveyed to 
France, were cruelly treated, and several even sent to 
the galleys, among whom was the celebrated reformer 
John Knox. The castle itself was demolished. Some 
allege that this took place in conformity to an article 
of the canon law which ordains that a house in which 
a cardinal has been slain is to be immediately razed ; 
but the true cause probably was the fear of the regent 
that the place might again fall into the hands of the 
English. 
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In Sir James Balfour's manuscript Account of the 
Bishops of St Andrews, we have the following notice : 
" His corpse (speaking of cardinal Beaton) after he 
had lyne salted in the bottom of the sea-tower within 
the castell, was some nine months thereafter taken 
from thence, and obscurely interred in the convent of 
the Black Friars of St Andrews, in anno 1547"* 

The following lines of Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount express, with perhaps tolerable accuracy, the 
sentiments of the most judicious individuals of the re- 
formers at that time : — 

** As for the cardinal, I grant, 

He was the man we well might want, 

God will forgive it soon. 
But of a truth, the sooth to say, 
Although the loon be well away. 

The deed was foully done." 

In the spring of 1558, St Andrews became again the 
scene of one of those cruel deeds, which, to the disgrace 
of religion and humanity, have been so often perpetrat- 
ed under the pretence of doing God service. Walter 
Mill, an old decrepid priest,' of the parish of Lunan, 
near Montrose, having ceased to perform maiss, was 
suspected of heretical opinions. He was immediately 
apprehended, therefore, and brought to St Andrews, 
examined, found guilty, and condemned. 

The fate of this infirm old man, who, being upwards 
of eighty years of age, was unable to walk without help 
from his prison to the place of execution, produced in 
the minds of the populace who witnessed it the utmost 

• The ruin opposite the Madras College. 
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indignation and horror. And so strongly were these 
sentiments expressed, that it put an end to the exhibi- 
tion of such scenes for the future. This is the last 
execution of a heretic which disgraces the annals of 
Scotland during the period of the reformation from 
Popery.* 

The new religion now began to make rapid and de- 
cisive progress. The time was fast approaching when 
it was to prevail over all opposition, and any persecu- 
tion of its members tended rather to advance than to 
retard it. The bond had been entered into, so well 
known by the name of the Covenant, and it had been 
sworn to and subscribed by some of the first nobility 
in the kingdom. The association thus formed had as- 
sumed to thiemselves the name of the Congregation of 
Christ, while they stigmatized their Popish opponents 
by the title of the Synagogue of Satan. John Knox, 
on Sunday the 29th of May, 1559, preached a sermon 
at the town of Crail, in which he represented the fa- 
vourers of Popery as guilty of the heinous sin of idola- 
try, and their churches as containing the monuments 
of it, namely pictures and images. The effect of his 
eloquence was such, that the populace immediately 
rose, and in a very short time demolished all the 
churches in Crail, Anstruther, and the other adjacent 
towns along the sea-coast. They then proceeded to 
St Andrews, where the preacher delivered another ser- 
mon of the same sort on Simday the 5th of June ;f 

* Thus John Besby, Paul Craw, Patrick Hamilton, Gour- 
lay, Straiten, Wishart, and Milne, in all seven, suffered martyr- 
dom here. 

t " John Knox preached a sermon at Crail," says Spots- 
wood, ** and persuaded the expulsion of the French. The peo- 
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and the effect of it was similar to that which had before 
taken place at Crail, for the infuriated mob set in- 
stantly about demolishing the superb cathedral church, 
plundered both the monasteries of the Black and Grey 
Friars, and razed these edifices to the ground. 

This event is graphically and admirably described 
by Professor Tennant of St Mar3r's College, in his 
poem entitled " Papistry Storm'd, or the Dingin* 
Down o' the Cathedral." The reader, we are sure, 
will be pleased with the two following extracts. 

" I sing the steir, strabusb, and strife, 
Whan, bickerin' frae the towns o' Fife, 
Great bangs o* bodies, thick and rife, 

Gaed to Sanct Androis town, 
And, wi' John Calvin i' their heads. 
And hammers i' their hand and spades, 
Enraged at idols, mass, and beads. 

Dang the Cathedral down : 
I wat the bruilzie then was dour, 
Wi' sticks, and stanes, and bluidy clour. 
Ere Papists unto Calvin's power 

Gaif up their strangest places ; 
And fearfu' the stramash and stour. 
Whan pinnacle cam down, and towV, 
And Virgin Maries in a shower 

Fell flat and smash't their faces ; 



pie were so moved by his exercitation, that they immediately 
set about pulling down altars, images, and every thing which 
had been abused to idolatry; and did the same next day at 
Aiistruther, and from thence came to St Andrews. 

" That day, being Sunday, John Knox preached in the pa- 
rish church of St Andrews, and did so excite the auditors, thai 
they went and demolished and razed to the ground the Black 
and Grey Friars, and made spoil of all the churches." 
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The capper roofs, that dazzlit heaven, 
Were frae their rafters rent and riven ; 
The marble altars dash't and driven ; 

The cods wi* velvet laces. 
The siller ewers and candlestick?, 
The purple stole and gowden pyx. 
And tunakylff and dalmatyks. 

Cam tumblin' frae their cases ; 
The Devil stood bumbaz'd to see 
The bonny cosy byke, whair he 
Had ouddlit monie a centurie, 

Ripp't up wi* «ic disgraces !* 



** Thairat th* assailzie did begin 
Wi' gallyies o' loud-blairin' din ; 
A thousand sticks, a thousand stanes. 
Are throu' the windocks dash't at anes ; 
The garnish't glass, the birnish't lozens, 
Are knocket in, and dash't in dozens ; 
Great iron-sweys, great timmer-trams. 
And meikle, smitin' batterin'-rams, 
Swinget about by angry squads, 
Gaif ilk besiegit door sic dads, 
They garr'd them crack and flee in blads ; 
Man, wife, nor bairn, of a' that host, 
Was idle, or was aff his post ; 
The little bairns threw little stanes. 
And play*d upon the paintet panes ; 
The wives, as rampant in their mettle, 
With idle, foolitch neifs did ettle. 
And wi' their flytings fir'd the battle : 
The men — ^here sax, there seven or aucht, 
A batterin'-ram wi' a' their maucht, 
Were swappin' 'gainst a portal straucht , 
Here scores their pinches and their picks 
Atween the ayslar-stanes did fix. 

And rugg't and rave them out ; 
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Wi' batter-ax some brak in sma' 
The carvit wark and pillars bra', 
Sendin' the glory of tbe wa' 

In fritter't frush about ; 
Some to the windocks up did clamber. 
And daddit in» wi' chappin'-hammer, 

The staney-frames and lead ; 
Some delvit down wi' spades and shools,. 
Deep, deep, amid the yerth and mook. 
Striving wi' howkin* and wi* diggin* 
To bring th* upscttin' pridefu* biggin* 

Laigh down amang the dead : 
And some gat ladders large and lang. 
On whilk they mountit and did spang, 
Chasin* ilk ither in a bang 

Up to the roofs on hie > 
Owr whilk frae end to end they spread. 
Like flock o' locusts black and braid, 
And rave frae rafter and frae riggin* 
The capper that owr- clad the biggin*. 

Glitterand owr land and sea.*' 

For more particulars we cannot do better than re- 
commend a perusal of the who^e poem, which will 
amply reward the trouble. 

During the perpetration of such outrages, the 
Queen-regent was with the army at Falkland, and 
Hamilton the archbishop, who had gone thither to 
attend her, being informed of what had happened, 
came immediately to St Andrews. But finding mat- 
ters too far gone for his authority to be of any avail, 
and his stay in the city not very likely to be exempt 
from personal danger, he judged it prudent privately 
to withdraw and return next morning early to the 
queen. The latter issued immediate orders to all the 
French auxiliaries in her army to commence their 
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march for St Andrews. Butl3eing opposed at the town 
of Cupar, by a body of three thousand reformers, who 
were before-hand with her in getting possession of the 
place, and whom the spies she had sent to reconnoitre 
reported to be much more numerous than they actually 
were, she was induced to listen to terms for the pur- 
pose of concluding a peace. But tiiough a truce of 
eight days was agreed upon, and a stipulation made, 
tiiat before this period expired the Queen and the 
Congregation should each send deputies to St Andrews 
invested with the necessary powers, yet the truce was 
permitted to expire, and no peace concluded. 

It was at St Andrews, in June 1583, that James 
VI. found means to make his escape from the state of 
captivity into which he had been brought at Ruthven 
«nd detsdned foi* nearly twelve months by the Earls of 
Mar, Gowrie, Glencaim, and others. The king hav- 
ing obtained permission from these noblemen, who 
then attended him at Falkland, to pay a visit to his 
imcle the Earl of March, who resided in the monastery 
of St Andrews, went to view the works of the castle 
a short time after his arrival. He entered the fortress 
accompanied by the governor, to whom he had pre- 
viously confided his intentions, and was no sooner in 
than he commanded the gates to be shut, and no ad- 
mission allowed to any of the party who had attended 
him from Falkland. Having thus recovered his liber- 
ty, he was joined by the well aiFected part of his no- 
bility; and a proclamation was forthwith issued by 
him, " commanding all the lieges to remain quiet, and 
discharging any nobleman or gentleman from coming 
to court accompanied by more than the following 
number of attendants, — ^viz. fifteen for an earl, fifteen 
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for a bishop, .ten for a lord, ten for an abbot or prior, 
and six for a baron, and tbese to come peaceably under 
the highest penalties." 

Three years had scarcely elapsed, from the time of 
this adventure of tie king at St Andrews, when the 
attention of the citizens was roused by an event of 
a very different nature. This was a dispute betwixt 
the rector of the university and the archbishop. Mr 
Andrew Melvil, the rector alluded to, w^s a man of 
learning and ability, but uncommonly ardent in hi^ 
temper, and scarcely set limits to his revenge. He 
had been bred at Geneva, and had imbibed the prin- 
ciples of that church. He was the first person in 
Scotland who ventured to call the lawfulness of the 
episcopal ofEce in question, and is undoubtedly to be 
considered as the original promoter ofpresbyteriaiusm 
in the kingdom. Suspecting that Archbishop Adam- 
son had been the fraJOGier of an act of parliament, whiok 
had passed two years before, and was hostile to some 
of his views, he formed the idea of making an effort 
to ruin the archbishop entirely. For this purpose he 
employed his influence to get together at St Andrews^ 
in the month of April 1586, an assembly consisting of 
barons, gentlemen, and ministers of the church, in 
order to institute an inquiry into the conduct of the 
archbishop. The latter entered his protest against 
the jurisdiction of the meeting, and appealed to the 
king and parliament. But, notwithstanding this, he 
was condemned by a majority, of only two, and sen- 
tence of excommunication forthwith appointed to be 
pronounced upon him. The moderator, however, or 
president of the meeting, a gentleman of the name of 
Wilkie, professor of philosophy in St Leonard's col* 
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lege, overawed by the dignity of the pannel, and 
ashamed of the Bmallness of the majority who had 
thus taken upon themselves to condemn him, refused 
to pronounce the sentence, and immediately left the 
chair ; nor was there any other of the members who 
would venture to supply his place. The assembl}', 
therefore, fell into confusion, and was on the point of 
Inreaking up without the sentence being pronounced at 
all, when «< a young fellow," says Spotswood, " of 
the name of Andrew Hunter, after a number of the 
members had begun to leave the house, willed them to 
*tay, professed that he was warned by the Spirit to 
pronounce the sentence, and so ascending the chair, 
he read the same out of the book, a few only remain- 
ng as witnesses." 

This meeting %as held in the hall of St Leonard's 
college, and the disorderly nature of its proceedings 
was pretty well imitated by a strange piece of con- 
duct on the part of its enemies next day ; for, that 
being Sunday, " a person of the name of Cunning- 
ham," says the above-cited author, " a cousin of the 
archbishop, came to church, during divine service, 
accompanied by two of the archbishop's servants, and, 
ascending the reader's desk, pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against the said Mr Melvil himself, 
and others of the ministers of Fife, who had been most 
violent in the cause." 

In 1593, the popish lords, as they were called, viz. 
the Earls of Huntly, Angus, and Errol, Lord Home, 
and Sir James Chisholm, had sentence of excommuni- 
cation passed upon them at St Andrews, a measure 
which gave occasion aft;erwards to the most unhappx 

c2 
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disturbances in the state. And, in 1597, both the 
ministers of the city, Mr David Black and Mr 
Robert Wallace, were deposed from their office for 
sedition. Black had been censured the year before 
for uttering false and seditious language from the pul- 
pit, having been heard to affirm that the popish lords 
had returned into the country by the king's permis* 
sion, and that thereby the king had discovered the 
'* treacherous hypocrisy of his heart ;'* that " all kings 
were the deviVs bairns, and that the devil was in the 
court and the guiders of it." He was proved to have 
used in his prayer these indecent words, when speak- 
ing of the queen, " We must pray for her for fashion's 
sake, but we might as well not, for she will never do 
us any good." He called the queen of England an 
atheist, and the Lords of Session bribers ; and said 
that the nobility at large " were degenerate, godlessi, 
dissemblers, and enemies to the church.** For sdl 
which abuse he was delivered over by the council to 
the king, to be punished in whatever way his majesty 
might think fit. But his punishment was insufficient 
to deter his colleague, Wallace, from being guilty of 
the very same sort of misconduct next year. They 
were both therefore deposed, and the measure seems 
to have met the approbation of the citizens of St 
Andrews ; for, on a successor being appointed to one 
of them the very next day, he was received, says 
our author, " with loud acclamations of applause.'* 

The same year it was appointed that there should 
be a royal visitation of the university, and many things 
were found 'oitt of order in that celebrated seminary. 
In the new college particularly, of which the before 
mentioned Mr Andrew Melvil was principal, and who. 
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contrary to the nsoal practice and the statutes of the 
uniyerdity, had found means to continue himself in the 
rectorship for a number of years together, a variety 
of the most flagrant abuses had taken place. The 
revenues of the college were mismanaged, or embezzled, 
the proper mode of teaching altogether neglected, and 
tiie students, instead of lectures on divinity, were ac- 
cust<Mned to be entertained widi discussions on topics 
of politics ; such as, Whether a h^^ditary or an elec- 
tive mcmarchy was the best ? Whether it was lawful 
to depose kings, in case they were found to abuse 
their power, and how far that power should extend ? 
Abuses such as these called loudly for a remedy. 
The kiug appointed a committee to manage the funds 
of the three colleges in conjunction, consisting of the 
most respectable and trust-worthy members of the 
university, together with a number of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen ;' and he bound over the members of 
the new college, by an express statute, to confine 
themselves in their lectures to particularly specified 
subjects, and on no account to indulge, in academical 
discussions on politics. All this, however, was not 
sufficient to secure the continuance of good order, for, 
in less than two years thereafter, we find him again 
repeating his visitation, and passing sevare laws 
against abuses that were still found to exist. 

On his accession to the English throne, in 1603, it 
was vrith no small degree of concern that his presby- 
terian subjects in Scotland observed, within a short 
time, his growing predilection for episcopacy. They 
became jealous of his intention to introduce that reli- 
gion here, and were at little pains to conceal their high 
disapprobation of it. Mr Melvil, principal of the new 
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college, of whom we had occasion to speak before, 
became so unguarded in his expressions^ and so open 
in his invectives, not only against the conduct of the 
king, but also against the whole episcopal order at 
large, that he was summoned before the privy council, 
and committed in close custody to the tower. He 
remained in a state of confinement for upwards of 
tliree years, and was never after permitted to return 
to Scotland.* For when he had obtained his liberty, 
he retired to Boulogne in France, and there, afiber 
living some time in obscurity and neglect, he at 
length died a lingering and painful death. 

In 1609, St Andrews was the scene of a state-trial. 
This was that of Lord Balmerinoch, secretary of state 
to James VI. His crime was the having surrepiif 
tiously procured the king's signature to a letter ad- 
dressed to the pope, and his fate was, to be con- 
demned by a jury of fifteen of his peers, and sen- 
tenced to have his hands and feet cut ofi*, and his 
lands and titles forfeited. The first part of the sen- 
tence was remitted by the intercession of the queen, 
but he died a short time after, in his own house, of a 
broken heart. 

In 1617, James VI. having, from what in one of his 
letters he calls a salmon-like instinct to see the place 
of his breedings come down on a visit to Scotland, 
convened an assembly of the clergy, both ministers 
and bishops, at St Andrews. He addressed them in a 



• The conduct of Melvil on this and other occasions is 
scarcely done justice to by Grierson : to him presbytery owes 
much. For the well-known estimable character of this dis- 
tinguished person, vide M'Crie. 
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speech of coBsiclerable length, in which, without dis- 
gnise, he proposed the introduction of episcopacy, and 
uj^raided some of them with what he called ** having 
mutinoasly assembled themselves, and formed a pro- 
testation to cross his just desires." They were, how- 
ever, so submissive, and so earnestly solicitous to 
obtain frpm him an assembly of the whole church, to 
consider a subject of such magnitude with the attention 
it required, that he granted them one to meet in the 
following November. This assembly met accordingly, 
but they were far from satisfying him in the resolu- 
^ons to which they caine ; for being informed of what 
they had done, while at Newmarket qn his way home, 
he wrote an angry letter to the two archbishops con- 
junctly, and another to the archbishop of St Andrews 
himself, in which letters he says, that he is now come 
to such an age^ that he will no longer he fed with 
hroth ; and, speaking of the article of kneeling at the 
sacrament, which he was so anxious to have intro- 
duced, he expresses himself thus: ^* In conclusion, 
seeing eith^ we and this church here must be held 
idolatrous in this point of kneeling, or they reputed 
rebellious knaves in refusing the same, and that the 
two foresaid acts are conceived so scornfully, and so 
far from our meaning, it is our pleasure that the same 
be altogether suppressed, and that no effect follow 
thereupon.'* 

James was the last monarch who ever honoured 
St Andrews with his presence. During the long pe- 
riod of troublous times which followed after his death 
in 1625, while his son and two grandsons successively 
filled the throne, and endeavoured to follow out his 
plans in the establishment of the episcopal religion in 
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Scotland, the city, as being the seat of the highest 
ecclesiastical authority, was frequently involved in 
disturbance. But as the limits of our plan will not 
admit of entering into particulars, we pass on to ^ve 
some account of the celebrated Archbishop Sharp, and 
with this we shall nearly close our general sketch of 
the history of St Andrews. 

This prelate was originally the son of William 
Sharp, sheriff-clerk of Banffshire, whose father, David 
Sharp, had been a merchant in Aberdeen. He was 
bom in the castle of Banff, in May 1613. Having 
received a liberal education in the university of Aber- 
deen, he went to England on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, and visited both the universities of that 
kingdom, where he was introduced to the acquaintance 
of many eminent and learned men. On his return 
home he was made a professor of philosophy in St 
Leonard's college, St Andrews, and in a short time 
after became minister of the town of Crail. But he 
' was not long there before he had interest enough to 
procure the professorship of divinity in the new col- 
lege of St Andrews, and was promoted to the arch- 
bishopric on the restoration of the royal family and 
episcopacy. His character, as is well known, has been 
drawn in two very opposite points of light. The fa- 
vourers of episcopacy have represented him as a saint, 
and its enemies, on the contrary, as a sinner above aU 
men. There can be no doubt of one thing, viz. his 
liaving betrayed the presbyt^ian cause, and com- 
menced the violent persecutor of those who once re- 
posed confidence in him. His keeping back, or at 
least neglecting to deliver a letter of Charles 11. to 
the privy council, in consequence of which a man of 
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the name of M^Cail suffered death, who would other- 
wise have been allowed to escape, can hardly admit 
of a favoiu^able construction. But let his conduct 
have been what it might, no doubt can be entertained 
with respect to the atrocity and injustice of the 
manner of his death. He was slain on the high-way 
by men invested with no civil or military authority, 
and who took upon them at their own hand to exe- 
cute public justice, or, as they thought proper to 
term it, " righteous judgment by the hands of private 
men.*' 

The circumstances attending his death are as fol- 
low: — 

On Saturday the 3d of May, 1679* a party, con- 
sisting of nine persons, the most forward and zealous 
of the covenanters, many of them of respectable fami- 
lies, and at the head of whom was David Hackstone, 
Esq. of Rathillet, in the county of Fife, came abroad 
at an early hour to waylay a man of the name of 
Carmichael, on the heights betwixt Cupar and St 
Andrews. The latter, who had been a merchant in 
Edinburgh, and had lately failed in trade, was now 
mployed by the privy council as the fittest person 
they could find for searching out and bringing to pu- 
nishment the frequenters of field-preachings, and as 
he executed his commission with the utmost severity 
and rigour, he was of course particularly odious and 
hateful to the covenanters. The party above men- 
tioned, therefore, had resolved upon his death, and, 
knowing he was to be out that morning, had the 
Wghest hopes of falling in with him. But he having 
got notice of their intentions, eluded their pursuit. 

The day being now advanced, and no appearance 
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of their man, the party were on the point of separating 
and retiring each to his respective home, when a coun- 
try boy informed them that the archbishop of St 
Andrews was coming that way. He had been at- 
tending a meeting of council in Edinbui^h, and had 
stopped on his way home at the house of a clergyman 
in the village of Ceres, from whence his road to St 
Andrews lay only at a small distance. The informa- 
tion was too important to be received by the party 
with indifference. They at once interpreted the in- 
cident into a divine interposition in their favour, and 
exclaimed, with rapture, " he is delivered into our 
hands.*' From that moment they resolved that the 
archbishop should be put to death. And selecting 
from among their number a leader Whom they all 
swore to obey, they set off in full chace after the ob- 
ject of their vengeance, whose carriage was by tins 
time come within sight. The prelate, seeing himself 
pursued by a party of armed men, and being incapable 
of resistance, as he was unattended by his* usual reti-^ 
liue, gave orders to his coachman to drive with alV 
possible speed. But he had not proceeded far till he 
was overtaken by his pursuers, dragged fi:^>m^ his car- 
riage amid the bitterest epithets of reproach, thrown 
Upon the ground, and immediately assassinated. The 
place is in Magus Muir, about^ three miles- to the 
south-west of St Andrews, within view of the town, and 
the fatal spot was lall lately marked by a large heap of 
stones< The muitter was the Imore inhuman that the 
archbishop's eldest daughter happened at the time to 
be along with him, and the assassins on first coming 
up fired twice into the carriage at the imminent 
hazard- of wounding her. It is remarkable that though 
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it was now betwixt twelve-and one o'clock of the day, 
and though they stayed to secure the archbishop's 
papers and to rifle his person, yet they all escaped 
tmnoticed ; nor were any of them ever after discovered 
and brought to justice. Only, at the end of four 
months, five persons, who had been taken prisoners 
at the battle of Bothwell, were conveyed thence to 
Magus Muir, and executed as victims to his manes. 

There were but two archbishops of St Andrews 
afl;er the death of Sharp, viz. Alexander Burnett, who 
was promoted to it from the see of Glasgow, and died 
in 1684 ; and Arthur Ross, who succeeded him, and 
continued to hold the living till the revolution of 1688, 
which set aside him and all the rest of his brethren of 
that order in Scotland. 

From this period the histoiy of St Andrews becomes 
less interesting. The city fell gradually into decay 
alter it had ceased to be the seat of the archbishop, 
and the want o£ this pre-eminence, combining with 
the other causes arising from the badness of its har- 
bour, and the inconveniency of its situation for the 
establishment of commerce or manufactures, gradually 
diminished its population, and damped the enterprise 
of its inhabitants. 

The following detached articles, however, will not, 
it is hoped, be unacceptable : — 

A petition of the magistrates and conacil of St 
Andrews to the celebrated General Momt, with his 
answer thereto, is preserved in the convener's box 
of the seven trades of this city, of which the following 
is a copy : 

" To the right honourable General Monk, com- 

D 
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mander in chiefe of the forces in Scotland, the petition 
of the provost, bailies, and remanent counsell of the 
city of St Andrews, for themselves and in name and 
behalf of the remanent inhabitants thereof, humbly 
sheweth, 

" That the foresaid cittie (by reason of the total 
decay of shipping and sea trade, and of the removal 
of the most eminent inhabitants thereof to live in the 
country, in respect they conceive themselves to be 
overburdened with assessments and qaarterings) was 
accustomed to pay forty-three pounds sterling of as- 
sessment monthly, a sum which the petitioners are not 
able to pay ; nevertheless Mr Glover, collector of the 
shyre of Fife, doth demand of the petitioners seven 
pounds more monthly since the first of November 
last, a burden which the petitioners are not able to 
undergo, unless they disable themselves altogether of 
their livelihood and subsistence, which calls to your 
Honour for redress^ considering their fall will occasion 
detriment to the commonwealth : And therefore it is 
humbly petitioned that your Honour may be pleased 
to take the premises into consideration, and redress 
the samyne by discharging of the foresaid collector to 
exact any more from the petitioners, since the foresaid 
first of November last, but only their accustomed as- 
sessment of forty-three pounds sterling monthly ; and 
likewise, tj|^ it may please your Honour, in respect 
of the petinoners their debilitie, to give them such 
an ease of their assessment for the future as your 
Honour shall conceive fit and their low condition calls 
for." (Signed) &c. 
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The General's answer follows : 

Dalkeith, 9th July, 1655. 

<< In regard the warrants are issued forth for the 
months past, I cannot alter the samyne for the time 
past, onlie there is three pounds abated for Julie and 
August, but before Julie next the collectors must re- 
ceive according to their warrants. 

(Signed) " Geokoe Monk.** 

A rude engraving is frequently to be met with 
among old furniture, prints, and paintings throughout 
Scotland, commemorative of a remarkable event which 
happened to seven young men of this place in the 
year 1710. They had been accustomed for some time 
before to make short excursions now and then upon 
the water : and leaving the harbour of St Andrews on 
the 19th of August, proceeded, as the day was fine, a 
oonsideraMe way out to sea. By accident they lost 
an oar, and, in consequence of the misfortune, were 
unable to regain the hmd. Five whole days were they 
tossed about in this most perilous and alarming situa* 
tion, at the mercy of the waves, and with a very 
scanty supply of subsistence; but on the sixth day 
they found themselves driven in by a gale from the 
east, to the foot of a vast precipitous rock called the 
Hem-heugh, about fifty miles from St Andrews, and 
near Aberdeen. They were by this time almost worn 
out through the severe agitations of alternate hope 
and fear, watching and hunger ; yet two of them not- 
withstanding, by almost incredible efforts, found means 
to clamber to the top of the rock, and were soon ob* 
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served by an old fisherman of the name of Shepherd, 
who dwelt near the place. This man, with the great- 
est humanity and care, had them all conveyed to his 
hut, and every relief administered to them which the 
nature of his situation admitted. But though this was 
done, and skilful medical aid procured from Aberdeen, 
two of the seven breathed their last. The other five 
were saved and restored to their friends. The oldest 
of the seven was only fifteen years of age. The fe- 
ther of one of them, whose name was Bruce, a respec- 
table citizen of Edinburgh, presented the old fisherman 
with a piece of plate, and caused the engraving to be 
made of which we have already spoken. 

" It frequently happens that in the calmest weather, 
sudden and unexpected blasts from the north-east 
agitate the sea along the coast near St Andrews, in 
so tremendous and terrible a manner, as to cause 
imminent peril to the poor fishermen before they are 
aware of their danger. A deplorable inst^ce of this 
kind happened on the 4th of November, 1765. Early 
in the morning the fishing boats went into deep water, 
off the sand-banks, a small distance from the beach. 
The wind was hushed, and the waves scarcely agitated ; 
all was quiet and still. The fishers dropt their lines. 
About seven in the morning, however, a sudden and 
unexpected change took place. To the north-east the 
clouds were observed to heave up, and to scowl and 
overcast the dawn. A storm was rapidly advancing. 
The fishermen instantly prepared to regain the beach. 
It was too late, — ^the wind is up, — sudden and power- 
ful it bursts along in squalls, curling the waves, which 
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foam in immense forms, and break furiously around 
the boats as they hasten to gain the nearest spot of 
^safety, but in vain. Two of the boats, in their attempt 
to gain the beach, had got so close in, that the friends 
of the crew had begun to wade among the waves in 
order to assist their comrades; when one of them, 
raised on a huge impetuous ridge-wave, was driven 
right over-head of the boat next it No sooner had 
the wave which carried it thus subsided, than that 
boat, and all who were in it, instantly disappeared, 
and were never more seen. 

The other bo^t was driven ashore, and its crew 
saved. On this awful occasion, three out of five boats 
were totally wrecked, and the other two so much 
damaged as to be rendered useless. Twelve men were 
lost, eleven of whom were married, and left wives and 
children to deplore their fate. The humane citizens 
of St Andrews, however, gave immediate aid to 
the wretched surviving sufferers, and raised a per- 
manent fund for their support." — Statistical Account^ 
Vol. XIII. 

'^ One of thcf fatal accidents that happen on the 
fiand-banks and rocky shore near St Andrews, gave 
rise to a striking instance of courage and presence of 
mind, prompted by the finer and more exalted emo- 
tions of the soul, of which few more deserving of 
record occur in any age or country. On Friday the 
6th of January, 1800, the sloop Janet of Macduff was 
driven on the sands near St Andrews. Every attempt 
to save the vessel by the townsmen proving inefiectual, 
she went to pieces. The crew, worn out by fatigue, 

d2 
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were unable to struggle with the waves any longer ; 
and several fruitless attempts to save the helpless 
sufferers but heightened their despair. John Honey, 
a student in the university of St Andrews, fearless of 
all danger, plunged amid the fury of the waves, seized 
the benumbed seamen, one by one, and laid them in 
safety on the beach. The regard tendered to this 
humane and intrepid youth was more honourable than 
lucrative. Soon after this event, the magistrates in- 
vited him to an elegant entertainment, and presented 
him with the freedom of the city, accompanied by an 
address suited to the occasion, of which the subjoined 
is a copy. " This hereditary ticket I have the honour 
of presenting to you, in the absence of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Kelley, Lord Provost of this 
city. It is the only gift that this corporation can 
bestow upon you, for your wonderftil and unexampled 
exertions in rescuing from the jaws of death the master 
and four seamen of the sloop the Janet of Macduff, 
wrecked on the east sands of St Andrews, and who, 
but for yoiu* humane and unparalleled exertions, at 
the imminent hazard of your own life, must have in- 
evitably perished. 
|K- (Signed) Cathcart Dempster, 

^ Dean of Guild." 

Edinburgh Courant of the 9th of January, 1800. 

In the year 1823, and in the month of Feb- 
ruary, during one of the most dreadful and protracted 
snow storms which ever visited this part of Scotland, 
two vessels were stranded on the west sands of St 
Andrews, and five individuals perished. At low water 
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in spring-tides the remains oi the wreck of one of 
the vessels are still visible. It was on this occasion 
that Mr Wright, minister oi Kingsbams, distinguish- 
ed himself by intrepidity and humanity ; and that a 
carrier pigeon arrived from the Bell Rock to Crail, 
with news to an afflicted mother, wife, and family, 
that all in the light-house were well. 



CHAP. IL 

RisSi Extenty Power ^ Wealthy and Revolutions of the 
Archbishopric and other Religiotis Institutions. 

We have already narrated the legendary history of the 
arrival and settlement of St Regulus at St Andrews ; 
and we have seen that he was the founder of the an- 
dent order of priests called Culdees, indisputably the 
most ancient of all our Christian teachers, and whose 
principal establishment was at this place. Their pre- 
sident was denominated Episcopus, a bishop or over- 
seer, at least he began to be so called about the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. But when about the year 
840 Kenneth Macalpin, king of the Scots, aflter hav- 
ing overthrown and annihilated the kingdom of the 
Picts, had transferred the seat of his government 
hither from the town of Abemethy, he dignified the 
president of the Culdees with the title of Scotorum 
Episcopus, Bishop of the Scots, and conferred upon 
their order a variety of important privileges. As a 
specimen of these, it is declared by one of his laws, 
that it shall be a capital crime to do the least injury, 
either by word or deed, to a priest. 

The piety, or superstition, of succeeding monarchs, 
as well as individuals, augmented the revenues of this 
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society, and increased their influence. Malcolm III., 
Edgar, Alexander I., David I., Malcolm IV., and 
William the Lion, are particularly celebrated as bene-' 
factors of the church. The first of these monarchs 
divided the kingdom into different dioceses, which, as 
ah-eady noticed, had not been done before, and as* 
signed to each bishop the limits of his jurisdiction and 
his proper designation. He styled the bishop of St 
Andrews Episcopus Mctximusy or Chief Bishop, and 
assigned to him the oversight of Fife, Lothian, Stir- 
lingshire, the Merse, Angus, and the Meams. He 
also conferred upon him the lordship of Monymusk, 
in consequence of a vow, says Buchanan, which he 
(the king) had formerly made at that town to St 
Andrew, the tutelar saint of Scotland, when alarmed 
by the superiority of the numbers and power of his 
enemies. 

It was Alexander I. who conferred upon the see of 
St Andrews the famous tract of land called the Curnts 
-Apri, or Boar's Chase, of which it is not now possible 
for us to assign the exact limits ; but the most pro- 
bable opinion is, that it extended westward from Pit- 
miilie bum to the new mill of Dairsie, being about 
^ght miles in length, and from two to five in breadth, 
a tract of about twenty-four square miles. " Auxit 
(Alexander) quoque (says Hector Boece) facultates 
sacrae sedis D. Andrese, cum aliis quibusdam praediis, 
turn eo agro cui nomen est Cursus Apri, ab apro 
immensse magnitudinis qui, edita hominum et pecorum 
immensa strage, saepe nequicquam a venatoribus 
magno ipsorum periculo petitus, tandem ab armata 
nuiltitudine invasus per hunc agrum profugiens con- 
fossus est." 
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'< He (Alexander) augmented also the revenueB of 
the holy church of St Andrews, by conferring upon 
it, besides other farms, the Cursus Apri, or Roar's 
Chase, so called from a boar of uncommon size, 
which, after having made prodigious havoc of men 
and cattle, and having been frequently attacked by 
the huntsmen unsuccessfully, and to the imminent 
peril of their lives, was at last set upon, by the whole 
country up in arms against him, and killed while en- 
deavouring to make his escape across this track of 
ground." The historian farther adds, that there were 
extant in his time manifest proofs of the existence of 
this huge beast; its two tusks, of an astonishing 
size, viz. sixteen inches long and four thick, being 
fixed with iron chains to the great altar of St An- 
drews. 

According to the best authorities, there were thirty- 
three successive prelates in St Andrews before the see 
was elevated to the dignity of an archbishopric. But, 
in 1471, Nevill, archbishop of York, having revived 
a claim of superiority over the Scottish clergy, which 
had been often made before by his predecessors in 
office, and had been productive of much disputing 
and ill-will betwixt the two countries, the pope, to put 
an end to such strifes for the future, and to silence 
every pretension of the archbishop of York on this 
head, was prevailed upon to grant a bull erecting the 
bishopric of St Andrews into an archbishopric, and 
subjecting to it the other dioceses of the church of 
Scotland. The prelate, in whose favour this bull 
was obtained, was Patrick Graham, formerly bishop 
of Brechin, and brother, by the mother's side, to 
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the celebrated James Kennedy, his immediate pre- 



Graham, along with the primacy, had obtained the 
power of a legate from the pope, in order that he 
might reform abuses, and conrect the vices of the 
clergy. But here he does noj appear to have been 
aware of the difficulties he had to encounter, for the 
clergy, with one consent, set themselves m opposition 
to him, and had influence enough to destroy his credit 
even witb the pope himself. They accused him to his 
holiness of schism, and other enormous crimes, and 
prevailed so completely as to get him degraded from 
his office. " The nobility and courtiers also," says 
Spotswood, " became his most violent opponents, in- 
somuch that he was suspended by the king, excom- 
municated by the pope, expelled from his see, and, 
at the end of thirteen years from the date of his elec- 
tion, died in a state of imprisonment in the castle of 
Lochleven.** 

The following is an instance of his virtue and good 
sense, though it, in truth, proved to be one of the 
causes of his greatest misfortunes. William Shevez, 
a young man of quick parts and a plausible address, 
had studied under one Sperinc, a celebrated French 
astrologer. On his return to Scotland, he recom- 

• Kennedy and he were the sons of Mary Stuart, youngest 
daughter of Robert m. She was thrice married; first, to 
James Kennedy Earl of Dunmore, by whom she had two sons, 
Gilbert Lord Kennedy, and James, bishop of St Andrews; 
secondly, to Douglas Earl of Angus, by whom she had also 
two sons, who were successively earls of Angus ; and, thirdly, 
she was married to Sir George Graham of Murdoch, by whom 
she had James Graham, the founder of the family of Fintray, 
and Patrick Graham, the first archbishop of St Andrews. 
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mended himself so greatly to the king, by the bright- 
ness of his genius and his skill in astrology, that he 
was soon after appointed to the archdeaconry of St 
Andrews. Against this appointment the archbishop 
entered his most solemn protestation, declaring that 
he never could admit into an office of the kind a per- 
son who had addicted himself to the cultiyation of 
such studies. Exasperated by the repulse, Shevez 
applied himself to a person of the name of Lock, 
rector of the public schools in the university, and the 
latter actually took upon him to excommunicate the 
archbishop, the consequence of which was, that he 
was deprived of all his attendants, revenues, and 
effects, and reduced in a short time to the most de- 
plorable distress. He was arrested in his own palace, 
the castle of St Andrews, for payment of the fees of 
office which were due on account of the bulls that had 
been issued in his favour by the court of Rome ; and 
becoming affected in his understanding by the great- 
ness of -his sufferings, he was at last committed in 
charge to Shevez, his former enemy, who was declared 
his co-adjutor and soon obtained his see. 

Not long after the promotion of Shevez, Blacater, 
bishop of Glasgow, also procured from the pope the 
erection of his see into an archiepiscopal one, and 
thence arose a contest betwixt the two Scottish arch- 
bishops -for pre-eminence. Shevez even reftised to 
acknowledge the validity of the appointment of the 
archbishop of Glasgow, and the controversy continued 
for years to disturb and distract the kingdom. " But 
it was at length taken up," says Martine,* " with the 

• Mr Martine appears to have been secretary to Archbishop 
Sharp, and to have written his book called Reliquiae Divi 
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grudge of both parties, and Glasgow was declared to 
be a metropolitan, and the precedency was reserved to 
St Andrews, with a super-eminency and some power 
over the archbishop of Glasgow, whom St Andrews 
hath power to call to a national synod." — << It is cer- 
tain/' continues the same author, *< that hereby both 
sees were put to loss by the arbitration and decision, 
for many lands were given off to the respective 
abettors." 

The dioceses subject to the archbishopric of St 
Andrews, after the advancement of the see of Glasgow 
to the same dignity, were the following nine : Dunkeld, 
Dumblain, Brechin, Aberdeen, Murray, Ross, Caith- 
ness, Orkney, and, after its erection in the reign of 
Charles I., Edinburgh. The province of the see of 
Glasgow included the three dioceses of Galloway, 
Argyle, and the Isles. 

Several bishops of St Andrews, before Graham, had 
been invested with thfe dignity of legate, but their com- 
missions were only temporary, as was his at the first. 
Afterwards, however, it became a perpetual dignity in 
the see, and all the archbishops after him were ex 
officio, legati nati^ as appears by their signatures, 
but most of them were also constituted particularly 
legati a latere, or legati de latere, as is evident by the 
designations of John Hamilton, Cardinal Beaton, and 
others. 

These legati, or legates, are representatives of the 
supreme pontiff, intrusted by him with the manage- 

AndreaCf about the year 1683 ; but it was not published till 
1797, when it was edited by the late Dr Rotheram, professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 

£ 
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ment of a particular countiy or proyince ; op they are 
his ambassadors to a sovereign, prince^ or state. 
They are of three kindis, as mentioned above, legoH it 
ktteref legati de latere^ and legaH nati^ that is, legatee 
from the side, legates of the side, and legates boni. 
The two foimer kinds are dieemed the most honourably 
as being always understood to be the pope's parti- 
cular favourites or confidants, who are d kUere or de 
latere, by or belonging to, t. e. near his side ; and are 
special messengers constituted upon particular occa- 
sions, and invested with high powers ; whereas ^ si* 
tuation of legattu natit»y or legate born, is a standing 
dignity annexed in perpetuity to. some high office in 
the church. 

The first bishop of St Andrews, according to Mar- 
tine, who ever obtained the power of a legate, was 
Arnold, in 1 159> about 300 years before Graham, and 
he got it in consequence of the resignation of William 
bishop of Murray, who, as far as appears, continues 
the same writer, was the first legate .the pope ever had 
in Scotland, and was vested with the commission in^ 
consequence of a complaint which he went to lay in* 
person before his holiness at Rome against '^ the usur- 
pation of the archbishop of York over the church of 
Scotland.'* So that the claims of superiority brought 
forward at different times by this prelate over. th& 
Scottish clergy, appear to have been indirectly the 
cause of the ruin of these claims altogether, from the 
gradual introduction and establishment to which they 
gave rise of the two Scottish primacies. 

A list of the successive bishops and archbishops of. 
St Andrews, according to Martine and Archbishop 
Spotswood, from 840 to 1688, is here subjoined. 
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BISHOPS OF ST ANDREWS. 



Adrian, elected 840, killed by 
the Danes 872. 

Kellacb. 

BialFesius. 

Kellach IL died 939. 

Malmore. 

Mal^esius IL 

Alwinus. 

Maid win. 

Tutbaldus. 

Fothadus. 

Gregorious. 

Edmondus. 

Crodricus. 

Turgot, died 1117. ' 

EadmeruB. 

Rol)ert, founder of the priory in 
1120. 

Arnold, founder of the cathedral 
1159. 

Kicfaard. 

Roger, who built the castle 
1200. 

WUliam Malvoiaine, made chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. 

David Benham. 

Abell. 

Gamelinus, chancellor. 

William Wishart. 



William Praser, chancellor. 

William Laniberton, died 1328. 

James Bane. 

VacaMCjf of nine yetoTB, 

William Landels. 

Stephen. 

Walter Trail, repaired the castle, 
died 1401. 

Vacancy o/thirteeH years. 

Thomas Stevrart. 

Henry Wardlaw, founder of the 
University, died 1444. 

James Kennedy, founder of St 
Salvator's College, died 1465. 

Patrick Graham, the first arch- 
bishop, died 1476. 

William Shevez, died 1496. 

Alexander Stuart,* chancellor, 
killed at Flowden, with bis 
&ther. King James IV. 1513. 

Andrew Foreman. 

James Beaton, chancellor. 

David Beaton, cardinal and 
chancellor, murdered 1546. 

John Hamilton, hanged at Stir- 
ling 1570. 

John Douglas, the first Protes- 
tant bishop, died 1576, 

Patrick Adamson, died 1591. 



* This was a young man of uncommon parts and accom- 
plishments. When the ruins of the cathedral were repaired 
Bome years ago, by order of the Exchequer, a skeleton in a 
stone coffin, immediately under the high altar, was ^scovered, 
the skull of which had been cut deeply by a sword. This is 
supposed to have been the skeleton of Alexander Stuart. 
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Vacancy of fifteen years. James Sharp, assassinated in 

George Gladslanes, died 1615. Magus-muir 1671. 

John Spotswood, chancellor, Alexander Burnet, 

the historian, built the fine Arthur Ross, deprived of his of- 

church of Dairsie, died 1639. flee at the RevolutioD, 1688. 



Adrian, the first of these bishops, having, with* a 
number of other ecclesiastics, during a descent of the 
Danes on this coast, fled to the Isle of May, was there 
slain by the invaders, in 872. Nor was the king at 
that time upon the throne more happy in his fate ; for 
having engaged the Danes at the town of Crail, he was 
entirely defeated and put to flight by them, and hav- 
ing been taken prisoner next day, " he was beheaded 
at the mouth of a little cave," says Spotswood, " not 
far from Crail, which, in detestation of that fact," con- 
tinues he, " is to this day called the Devil's Cave." 
This unfortunate monarch was Constantine II. son of 
Kenneth Macalpin. 

Kelkch II. who filled the see of St Andrews from 
904 to 939> was the first bishop who went to Rome to 
obtain consecration from the pope, and it clearly ap- 
pears that the prelates of St Andrews had all along a 
certain pre-eminency and superiority over the other 
bishops of Scotland, though not raised to the rank of 
archbishops for a long while after. 

The bishops of St Andrews were at an early period 
empowered by the pope to grant confirmation to the 
election of the abbots and priors chosen by their re- 
spective convents within the diocese ; and this privi- 
lege was considered of such consequence, that in the 
reign of James III. an act of parliament was procured, 
declaring it to be treason, banishment for ever, and 
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incurring the king's highest indignation, to act in op- 
position to it, or to purchase any abbey or priory that 
might fall vacant within the diocese of St Andrews, 
otherwise than by the consent and confirmation of the 
bishop. The following are the abbeys and priories 
enumerated under this act. The abbeys of Kelso, 
Dunfermline, Aberbrothwick, Holyroodhouse, Scoo- 
nie, Lindoris, Cambuskenneth, Dryburgh, Balmeri- 
nocb, Cupar, Newcastle ; the priories <ji St Andrews, 
Coldingham, Restennet, Portmollock, " besides all 
other prelacies and priories," says the act, " pertaining 
to the see of St Andrews by privilege, consuetude, or 
by the pope's indulgence." 

In the Reliquiae Divi Andrese of Martine, (chap. v. 
sect 5.) we have a list of all the benefices and prela- 
cies, as he calls them, formerly belonging to this see, 
and of which the incumbents were to be confirmed by 
Uie archbishop in~ terms of the fore-mentioned act; 
taken, he tells us, from a tax-roU of the ardibishopric 
in 1547. 

To give an idea of the situation and number of these 
benefices, it will be sufficient to observe, that he enume- 
rates under the archbishopric of St Andrews 26, under 
the deaconry of St Andrews 21, under the deaconry 
of Fothrick 4, under that of Gowrie 6, under that of 
Angus 15, under that of Meams 7, under that of Lin- 
lithgow 21, under that of Haddington 8, under that of 
Dunbar 15, and under that of the Merse 8, in all 131 
livings, none of which, he says, was below £40 of 
valued rent annually. 

The following section of the same chapter contains 
a list of all the kirks within the see in his own time, 
viz. those of ^ presbyteries of St Andrews, Cupar, 

e2 
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Kirkaldy, Dunfermline, Perth, Dundee, Arbroatb, 
Meigle, Forfar, Brechin, Mearns, in all 130, so that 
the see of St Andrews, when in its most flourishing 
condition, comprehended the greatest part of the 
county of Fife, part of Perth, Forfar, and Kincardine 
shires, besides a great number of parishes, churches, 
and chapels in various other parts of the kingdom. 

The temporal power and dignity of the archbishop 
seem to have been no less ample than his ecclesiasti- 
cal : for, according to Martine, he was both count- 
palatine and lord of regality. By the former he is 
said to have had the power of conferring honours like 
a sovereign, with a chancellor* under him in a tem- 
poral capacity ; and by the latter, he had a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, both of great extent. He .could 
judge in all civil causes, says the same author, which 
are competent to the Court of Session, except these 
four : reductions, suspensions, improbations, and re- 
demptions. He could take cognizance of all crimes 
committed within his regality, such as theft or mur- 
der, and upon conviction of the criminal, the escheat 
of his effects fell to the archbishop. 

The power of a lord of regality was very nearly the 
same as that of a sheriff or steward ; and all the lands 
within the bounds of a regality were understood to 
belong to the lord of that regality, either in property 
or superiority. The archbishop of St Andrews pos- 
sessed three of these regalities, Monymusk, Kirklis- 
ton, and St Andrews. The regality of Monymusk 
was conferred upon the see in 1057, and the Marquis 

*■ After the erection of the bishopric of Edinburgh, the 
bishop of that see was chancellor in ecclesiastical matters. 



! 
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of Huntly, in Marline's time, was chief vassal, paying, 
he tells us, three hundred pounds Scots of feu-duty to 
the see. The regality of Kirkliston (called also the 
regality of St Andrews south of the Forth) was of old 
standing likewise, and of great extent, comprehending 
the greatest part of Stirlingshire, East, West, and 
Mid- Lothian; but at what time it was erected and 
conferred upon the see, is not exactly known. The 
archbishop's heritable bailie in this regality was of old 
the Earl of Winton, who, in 1677 y sold the lands and 
office to the laird of Hopeton, as appears by the char- 
ter still extant, dated March 6th that year. In this 
charter the laird of Hopeton becomes bound himself, 
his heirs, and assignees, to cause <*all the tenants, 
vassals, annual-renters, and others, inhabitants within 
the bounds of the regality, to adhere to and ride with 
his lordship*8 principal chamberlain, or master-house- 
hold, and their successors, in all conventions and 
reifls, in defence of the kingdom and commonwealth, 
and of his lordship and his successors, both in time of 
peace and war, and in all time coming when they shall 
be required." 

The third regality belonging to the see was that of 
St Andrews, on the north side of the Forth, by far the 
most considerable and extensive of the three, and even, 
it is said, of the kingdom. It appears to have been at 
least as ancient as the year 1309) but in what bishop's 
time, or by what king it was conferred, it is not ex- 
actly ascertained. The jurisdiction of this regality 
extended to all the lands holding of the archbishop of 
St Andrews, of the prior and convent, or of the pro- 
vostry of Kirkheugh in the shires of Kinkardine, An- 
gus, Perth, and Fife, as well as some in Lothian, not 
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included in the other regality. The Leimonths of 
Dairsie were the archbishop's bailies in this regality 
till the year 1663, when the office went out of that &k- 
mily, and in 1668, was conferred iq)on the Earl ci 
Crawfurd. It may be worthy of remark, that a fa- 
mily of the name of Waim, on account of their hmtg 
what was termed heritable dempster of this regality, 
and some other services about the Guard-bridge, stifl 
possess in feu, granted to them by Archbishop Ha- 
milton, in 1565, four acres of land near the bridge, 
and the right of pasturing two horses and four cows, 
with the cattle of the tenants of Kincaple. 

The power and privilege of admiralty was als<y 
among the rights of the see, and the archbishop was 
lord admiral in all places within the bounds of his own 
regality, comprehending almost the whole sea-coast 
betwixt the Forth and the Tay. In consequence of 
this, he and his bailie could issue cockets to ships from 
their own admiralty office and in the archbishop's own 
name. " A singular privilege," says Martine, " and 
by report and information peculiar to the see of St An- 
drews, nor is it believed that any person in Kurope, 
beneath the dignity of a sovereign enjoys it to the 
same extent." 

The archbishop had also privilege of exacting and 
uplifting custom upon all sorts of goods exported from 
the hari>ours within his admiralty, a privilege which 
was obtained as far back as the time of David II. 
(1362) ; and we find the same prince granting to the 
citissens of St Andrews the liberty of purchasing wool, 
leather, raw hides, &c. any where within the bishop^ 
bounds, without being obliged to pay the great cus- 
tom, as it was called, to any but the bi^op's servants 
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for the time, and granting to the bishop the possession 
of the great custom upon all goods liable to custom, 
which might be brought into the burgh of St An- 
drews, or into the port thereof, or the port of Eden, 
or that might be shipped there, with a forfeiture of the 
wool, leather, and raw hides that should be found in 
any of these ports not duly entered.* 

It has been already noticed, that the archbishop 
had a right to an escheat of the effects of all criminals 
convicted of capital offences within his regality, " and 
to prove,*' says Martine, " that this privilege is not 
gone into desuetude, the late archbishop of St An- 
drews, Dr Sharp, anno 1665, gifted the escheat of 
John Scot, younger, tenant in Balrymont, fallen into 
his lordship's hands by reason of Scot's adultery." 

The sahie author tells us, that in an old register of 
the city of St Andrews, dated in the year 1309, and 
authenticated by act of parliament in 1612, he found 
it << declared and published that there were only three 
baronies, viz. the barony of the lord bishop of St An- 
drews, the barony of the lord prior of St Andrews, 
and Keledai, or Culdees, within the Cursus Apri, or 
Boar's Chase, and that these baronies, with their inha- 
bitants, were immediately subject to the bishop of St 
Andrews and his church, and to none else ; and that, 
among other things, the lord bishop had the power of 
life and death, or of dismemberment, within the said 
Cursus Apri, and could, from the plenitude of his re- 
gal power, give life or limbs to the criminrJ, who ^ 
might happen to be condemned within the said 
bounds." 

* Chart. David II. June 5, 1362. 
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We have a charter still preserved, which was ob- 
tained by Bishop Kennedy from King James IL 
(1452), in which are enumerated all the lands holden 
of the see in Fife ; but these, though very numerous, 
are not one-half of what it elsewhere possessed in su- 
periority ; for the archbishop was unquestionably the 
greatest superior of any subject in the kingdom. It 
was said by Sir John Spotswood of Dairsie, son of 
the famous historian, that the archbishop of St An- 
drews could leave England in a morning, and with 
easy joumies travel far in Scotland, and yet lodge 
every night on his own lands, that is to say, on lands 
holden of himself.* 

By a tax-roll of 1665, it appears that the arch- 
bishop had at that time, holding lands of him, one 
marquis, fifteen earls, three viscounts, and five tem- 
poral lords, besides many considerable persons of in- 
ferior rank. The charter just mentioned has obtained 
the name of the golden charter, from the ample pri* 
vileges it contains, and it was confirmed to Archbishop 
Shevez by James III. on 9th July 1480. By this 
writ it appears that the bishops of St Andrews had 

* The archbishop held three head courts yearly within tha 
tolbooth of St Andrews, viz. on the second Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, third of April, and second of October The archbishops 

of St Andrews possessed a country residence on the banks of 
the Kenly, about six or seven miles from the city. This place 
was called Inch-Murback. One of the kings of Scotland lived 
here for several months ; and, according to an ancient chroni. 
cler, a parliament was held at this place. The ruins of this 
archi-episcopal villa were visible fifty or sixty years ago, but 
they have now totally disappeared under the improvements of 
modern agriculture. 
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the power of coining money (moneta fabrica)^ a pri- 
vilege granted to no other subjects within the king- 
dom. But ^^ the tradition goes," says Martine, '< that 
they could- not coin above a groat-piece ; but this,'* 
continues he, " may be allowed to be a. mere conjec- 
ture, for the Grerman bishops, who coin, are not so 
restricted and limited. For proof that sometimes 
this privilege has been in use, I have seen copper 
coins bearing tiie same mondy chapleted about and 
adorned with a cross on the top, just in all thinga 
like the mond set by Bishop Kennedy in sundry places 
of Si Salvator's college, both in stone and timber, and 
the same way adorned, with a commou St George^s 
cross on the reverse. The circumscriptions are not 
l^ible. And some think that, the magistrates of St 
Andrews, keeping in their charters-chest some of these 
pennies, have done it in honour of their Overlord, 
and for an instance and remembrance of his royal pri- 
vilege, which no subject in Britain has beside." 

As the city of St Andrews lay- wholly within the 
archbishop's regality, he was superior of allits property 
in land, and whoever was admitted to the freedom of 
^e city, was obliged, at the same time that he swore 
allegiance to the king, to swear allegiance also to the 
archbishop. The form of the oath waff as follows :^— • 
*^ I A. B. promitt fealtie and lawtie to owr sovereign 
lord the king*s gracey my lord.archbisihop of St Anr 
drews, lord of the regaUty of St Andrews^" &c. 

A contract or agreement was entered into betwixt. 
Archbishop Gladstanes on the one part, and eommis^ 
sioners for the city of St Andrews on the other, diated 
7th December j 161 1, and confirmed by parliament the 
following year, in which the various rights and obli- 
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gallons subsisting betwixt the archbishop and the city 
were ascertained ; and among the rest it was stipulated 
that the citizens " were to give liberty to his lordship 
to plant conies in the links," that is, to convert them 
into a rabbit-warren, " as his predecessors had liberty 
before." 

The archbishop of St Andrews was Conservator 
privilegiorum Ecclesice Scoticanaey guardian of the 
privileges of the church of Scotland, and constant 
chancellor of the university ea; officio ; but he was in 
many cases also promoted to the dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. It was his privilege, in gene- 
ral, to officiate at the coronation of the kings. We 
have an instance of this as far back as 1098, when 
Godricus, bishop of St Andrews, crowned king Edgar, 
son of Malcolm Canmore ; and Charles I. was crowned 
by Spotswood in 1633. The archbishop was, by act 
of Parliament, in the time of Charles II. constituted 
perpetual president of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland ; and he sat in parliament as a tem- 
poral lord in all the following capacities : — " As Lord 
Archbishop of St Andrews, Primate of the kingdom, 
fu>st of both states, Spiritual and Temporal, as Lord 
of the Lordship and Priory of St Andrews ; Lord 
Keig and Mon3rmusk, Lord Byrehills and PolduiF, 
Lord Kirkliston, Lord Bishopshire, Lord Muckhart- 
shire. Lord Scotscraig, Lord Stow, Lord Monymail, 
Lord Dairsie, Lord Angus, Lord Tyningham, Lord 
Little Preston," and took precedency of all noblemen 
whatever in the kingdom. As the archbishop, and all 
the bishops of this kingdom, says the author from 
whom I now quote so often, were the king's free ba- 
rons and temporal lords, they were in use to give their 
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oath of fidelity to the king in these words " I shall 
be leill and true to you my leidge Lord King James of 
Scots, and shall not heare you skaith nor see it ; but 
I shall lett it aU my power and warne you thereof: 
Your counsell leill that you show me I shall conceele : 
The best counsell that I can give you when you charge 
me in verbo Dei ; and swa help me God and the haillie 
evangills." 

If any thing was wanting to show the high, we may 
say the extravagant, estimation, in which the clergy 
were held during the times of popery, the following 
might be sufficient to evince it : — ^In the ranking of 
^witnesses, in charters granted by many of oiu* kings, 
David L, Malcolm IV^ William, David II., Robert 
IL, Robert III., and James I., we find the names of 
the bishops placed next to that of the king himself, 
and before those of the princes of the blood, in some 
cases even of the presumptive heir to the crown. In 
the reddendos of almost all the charters granted by the 
bishops to their great vassals, we have a clause bind- 
ing the latter to attend and protect the former in all 
reids and hosts ; and to guard and support the dignity 
of the see against all deadly, the king's majesty only 
excepted. But there is another clause in most of them 
which many will be disposed to think of much greater 
importance, and which , shews that the prelates, in the 
alienation of their Ismds, were not altogether inatten- 
tive to their subsequent in^)rovement. The clause 
alluded to binds the disponees to plant certain trees in 
the said grounds, ashes, planes, and such others as 
suit the soil of Scotland, and are useful for adorning 
the lands, and preserving the marches from the en- 
croachments of neighbours. 
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When the &aious act of eoundil, 1561, was passed, 
enjoining all beneficed persons tfaronghout the king* 
dom to give in an exact account of the rental of their 
benefices, Hamilton, archbishop of St Andrews, gave 
in an aeeoont of bis, agreeably to the following state* 
ment: — 

In money, £2904 7 2 

Cliald. BoUs. 

Wheat, 30 9 

Bear, ....... 41 !0 

Oiitfl, 67 

Now, as an equal quantity of com may be coDsi- 
dered as at all times of very nearly the same vahie^ 
because the price of com is usually in proportion to 
the price of every other article of living, we shall have 
a pretty just idea of the income of the archbishop at 
this period, if we calculate the value of the eom at 
the price of the present day, and make the proper 
allowance for the difference in the value of money. 
Let us, then, take the prices of corn as they are marked 
in the fiars of the county of Fife, for tiie year 1820, 
viz. wheat 27s. per boll, bear 178. 8d. and oats 16s. and 
we shall have an income in victual of £2083 : 178. ; 
that is, the com then received by the archbishop would 
go as far, in procuring for him the necessaries of life, as 
£2083 : l7s. would have done in 1820. But the money 
he received would go a great deal &rther, very nearly 
five times as far, because the price of every article of 
living was then only about one-fifth of what it was in 
1820, so that, to form a just estimate of the income of 
the archbishop, we must multiply the money he re- 
ceived in 1561 by five : But as the value of Scotch 
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money at that period was only about a sixth part of 
the present British standard, we must divide the pro- 
duct by six, and then we shall have in sterling money 
£2420 : 5 : lld^ to which if we add the value of the 
com aa above estimated, there results a total of 
£4504: 12: lid. sterling. 

And if we add to this sum the value of the priory, 
and other alienations which had before this time taken 
place, we shall be tempted to think that the income of 
the prelates of St Andrews, when the see was in its 
Aiost flourishing condition, could not be much less in 
value than £10,000, that is, than that sum would have 
been in 1820. 

The first great alienation of its revenues was the 
founding of the priory in 1120; the second, the erec- 
tion of the hospital of Locfaleven, or Scotland Wdl, in 
1230 ; the third, the foundation and endowment of St 
Salvator's college by Bishop Kennedy in 1455 ; the 
fourth, die di^oning of Muckhartshire by Shevez to 
the Elaarl of Argyll, in carder thereby to engage that 
earl to assist him in his dispute with the bishop of 
Glasgow ; the fifth, the erection of St Mary's coll^;e 
by the Archbishops Stuart and the two Beatons ; and 
the sixth, the act of annexation in 1587, by .which this 
see, with all the other church benefices in the kingdom, 
was annexed to the crown, and the rents and revenues 
of it disponed to the duke of Lennox by James VI., 
excepting only a small pittance which was reserved as 
barely su^cient for the subsistence of Archbishop 
Adamson. 

It is true, this act was repealed in 1606 $ but in the 
act repealing it, and restoring the revenues of the see. 
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there were so many reservations made that it wa9 far 
from attaining its former riches. 

The erection of the bishopric of Edinbm'gh w^as an- 
other great loss ; for by this, which took place in 1633, 
all the lands and churches, south of the Forth, belong- 
ing to the archbishopric, were disunited from it, and 
conferred upon the new see. Yet the loss of these 
was in some measure compensated by the bounty of 
Charles I. ; for he having, two years after, purchased 
the priory from the Duke of Lennox, to whom it had 
been gifted by James VI., disponed this benefice to 
the archbishopric in lieu of the loss it had sustained. 
Such were the most important changes, losses, and re- 
volutions, which the see, in the course of five centu- 
ries, from time to time underwent. 

The Priory, as has been before noticed, was 
founded in 1120, during the reign of Alexander I. by 
Robert^ bishop of St Andrews, the same who twenty 
years aiter proceed for the city the privileges of a 
royal burgh. He was first made prior of Scoone in 
1115, and afterwards bish(^ of this see. Alexander, 
a little before his death, conferred upon the new insti- 
tution the famous Cursus Apri, or Boar's Chase, 
which we have already described. The canons of the 
monastery were of the order of St Augustine, and 
their head, or coenobiarchay was denominated a prior, 
never an abbot, as in many other institutions of the 
kind ; and for this reason we are told, via. that in all 
monasteries established beside a cathedral church, the 
bishop is of course himself the abbot ej; offido, or in 
virtue of his office ; and therefore^ the ruler of the 
monks is in such a ease always termed a prior. The 
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eanons, as we bave already seen, became joint electors 
of the bishc^ along with the Culdees, and towards the 
end of the thirteenth century engrossed that privilege 
"vrholly to themselves. The number of monks at the 
reformation was, according to Martine, thirty-four, 
besides inferior servants ; and of these thirty-four, 
he says, " fourteen turned preachers at certain kirks 
of the priory, and some continued about the monastery 
till their death/* 

The cells, or benefices belonging' to this monastery, 
or dependent upon it, were the following, viz. : — ^the 
priories of May, Pittenweem, Lochleven, and Mony- 
musk, of all of which monasteries the monks were also 
Augustinians. The designation of the prior of St 
Andrews was, before the reformation, A. B, permig^ 
sione Divina Prior MonetsteruB Stu Andre<By A* B. 
by Divine permission Prior of the Monastery of St 
Andrews ; but after that period he was termed Com- 
mendatorious Perpetuus Prioratus Sti. AndrecBy 
perpetual Commendator of the Priory of St Andrews. 
At the reformation, James Stuart, natural son of King 
James V., afterwards Earl of Murray, and regent of 
the kingdom, was commendator of this priory. The 
election of the prior was of thre* kinds : — 1. c&nonical ; 
2. by the meliiod of the Holy Spirit ; aaid, 3. by the 
method of scrutitiy; and he was ranked before all 
otiier abbots and priors of the kingdom in parlia* 
mentary rolls and writs. The priory was dedicated 
to St Andrew the apostle. The revenues of it in 
Martine's time, consisted, he tells us, in <^ silver, feu- 
dnties, rentalled teind-bolls, tack teind-duties, capons, 
poultry, and smaO sums in the name of kain; the 
houses and yards within the precincts of the monas^ 

r2 
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tery, the teinds of the 480 acres of land on the south 
side of the town, now called the Prior Acres, "for- 
merly the convent's glebe, and the privilege of having 
the teind sheaves led into the priory bam by the 
heritors and tenants themselves." " The yearly rent,** 
continues he, " of the pricM*y is at present as good 
as that of the archbishopric, if not better ; and within 
a few years, at the falling of some tacks, it will be 
much better." 

When the act of council, in 1561, passed for the 
assumption of the revenues of all the church bene* 
fices, that a third part of their value might be applied 
to the maintenance of the ministers of religion, and 
the remaining two-thirds to defray the expenses of the 
king's household, the rental of the priory of St An- 
drews was found to be as follows : — 

In money, ^82237 18 1 

Chald. Bolls. 

Wheat 38 1 

Bear, 132 7 

Meal, 114 3 

Oats, 151 10 

Beans and pease, . . 5 7 

This benefice was, by the act 1587, annexed to the 
crown, along with others ; and, in 1603, it was erected 
into a temporal lordship in the family of the Duke of 
Lennox, who continued to enjoy the title and uplift 
the revenues of it till it was again scdd by him to the 
king in 1635, and mortified, that is, disponed by his 
majesty to the archbishopric as a compensation for 
the loss which this latter had sustained by the late 
erection of the bishopric of Edinburgh* 
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The following twenty-four parish churches be* 
longed to the monastery, and paid tithes to it ; viz. 
the Trinity Church of St Andrews, now the town 
diurch, Leuchars, Forgan, Cupar, Dairsie, Lathrisk, 
Kilgour, Scoone, Kennoway, Markinch, Eglesgreig, 
Fordun in the Meams, Bourthie, Nigyie and Tarlane, 
Dull in Athol, Longforgan, Rossie in Gowrie, Inch- 
ture, Fowlis, Portmoak, Abercromby, Linlithgow, 
Haddington, Binning, and Preston. 

The priors of St Andrews wore for their ensign 
armorial, their proper arms, with a croisier per pale 
suppressed of the field, supported by two winged 
dierubs. 

They wore in all public meetings, on solemn ser- 
vices and festival days, the p(»itifical ornaments ; viz. a 
mitre, gloves, ring, cross, croisier, and sandals or slippers 
like the bishops. They held three head courts every 
year, in the hall of the archbishop's dwelling-house 
within the abbey ; viz. on the third Wednesday of 
January, of April, and of October. 

In the act of mortification of the priory to the arch- 
bishop, it is provided, that << he and his successors 
shaU not appropriate to their own private use any 
more of the income thereof than 10,000 merks Scots 
(£560 : 8 : 6d.), but expend the surplus of the revenue 
in finishing and repairing the cathedral church, till 
such time as the same be in complete condition, and 
then the archbishop and his successors shall be at full 
liberty to uplift and intromit with the whole rents of 
the priory, without any reservation, other than up- 
holding the church and serving the cure thereof, ac- 
cording to the custom observed in other cathedral 
churches." And as the pernicious practice of letting 
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out church benefices, for a great number of years, 
and for a trifling consideration, had now begun to be 
observed, and severdy condemned, by all the vnmer 
part of the community, the ardibishop and his suc- 
cessors are expressly prohibited from this, under pain 
of such deed or gift b^ng accounted null and void ; 
and the king appointed trustees who were to receive 
from the archbishop annually an account of the sur« 
plus of the rents arising from the priory, over and 
above the 10,000 merks, that it might be known 
how this money was uplifited, and whether or not it 
was applied to the intended purpose. 

While the Duke of Lennox had possession of the 
priory, he impaired its income by several alienations, 
both of lands and teinds, and these again were all ex- 
cepted in the charter of mortification from the king to 
the lyrchbishop. 

A list of the priors of St Andrews has been pre- 
served by Fordim, from the founding of the bendSice 
in 1120 to the reign of James IL 1452, consisting, of 
twenty-one incumbents. Their names, and the times 
of their incumbency, are subjoined in the note.* It is 





Died ADno 


* 1. Robert, was prior 22 years. 


. 1142 


2. Walter, 


1166 


3. Gilbert, 


. 116& 


4. Thomas, 


1211 


5. Simon, translated to LocUeven, • 


. .1225 




1236 


7. John White, 


. 1258 


8. Gilbert 11. 


1263 


9. John Haddenton, 


. 1304 


10. Adam Macfaane, 


1313 


IK John de Forftu*, 


. 1321 
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not exactly known when the benefice of the Abchbea- 
CONSY was founded ; but on the general assumption, 
1561, it was valued at £600. It was disponed, in 1606, 
to Archbishop Gladstanes, who afterwards resigned it 
into the hands of the king, for the purpose of having 
it annexed as a part of the stipend of the first minister 
oi the Trinity or Town Church of St Andrews. This 
was done on the 4th of April, 1612, and in considera- 
tion of it, the patronage of the said church, together 
with the archdeacon's manse and offices lying at the 
east end of the city of St Andrews, was conferred upon 
the archbishop. 

It was the business of the archdeacon to visit the 
archbishop's diocese, examine candidates for orders, 
give collation, &c., in short, to perform every duty as 
the archbishop's substitute or vicar. The archdeacon 
of St Andrews was also conservator of the privileges 
of the university, and, after the annexation of the be- 

DiedABOO 

12. John de Gowry, . . . 1340 

13. William Louden, .... 1354 

14. Thomas Bisset, resigned, . 1363 

15. Stephen Pai,* .... 1385 

16. Robert of Rosemount, . 1398 

17. James Bisset, .... 1416 

18. William Chalmers, . . . 1417 

19. John Lyster, appointed by Benedict XII. 

20. James Haldenston, . . . 1443 

21. William, 1452 

* According to the Scoto Chronicon, Stephen Pai expended 
on the Cathedral, in 1369, no less than 2,200 merks, which 
contained then exactly 1000 pounds of silver, and would pur- 
chase as much corn and other provisions as can now be bought 
for 17,600 pounds sterling 1 1 
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nefice as above mentioned in 1612, minister of the 
parish church. 

The ViCABAGE was annexed to the archbishopric 
in 1606 : but was assigned afterwards by the arch- 
bishop to the newly erected parish of Cameron, which 
having been a part detached from the too extensive 
parish of St Andrews, had no legal maintenance be- 
longing to it. 

We find the following anecdote in Martine : — " The 
vicars of St Andrews, of old, had belonging to them 
a dwelling-house on the north side of the north street 
of St Andrews, near the Fish Cross, which was there- 
after purchased by James Lintron and Margaret Tay- 
lor his wife, who repaired and built the house with 
stones taken out of the foundation of the cathedral 
church about eighty years ago. Their names and the 
year of the reparation are yet to be seen on the win- 
dows ; but their grand-child and his heirs are put firom 
it for his debts ; and he was forced to sell the house 
and yards to one of his creditors, whose heir could not 
keep them ; and, it seems, whoever gets them prospers 
not. Causa patet" 

The Provostry of Kirkheugh was a convent of 
seculars, governed by a praefectus^ praeposittts^ or 
provost, and unquestionably the most ancient religious 
establishment of any in this place. It is believed by 
some to have been founded by St Regulus himself, and 
to be the same with the institution which went by the 
name of Ecclesia Sanctce Marice de rupe, or St Mary's 
church on the rock, dedicated, to the Virgin Mary, 
and of which the chapel stood on a rock now covered 
by the sea at high water, and which still goes by the 
name of the Ladt/ Craig. The truth seems to be, 
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that the Bcdesia Saneta Maria de rupe was, at a 
very early period, a convent of Culdees, and that in 
the nmth century Constantine III. king of Scots, hav- 
ing retired from public business, adopted the monaatic 
life among them, and augmenting the benefice by some 
additional donations, changed the name thereof from 
Ecclesia SanctcB Maria de rupe^ St Mary's church 
on the rock, to CapeUa domini Regis Scotorumy the 
Chapel of our lord the king of Scots, by which name 
it was also designated in the writs and charters granted 
to its vassals. The seal, we are informed by Martine, 
bore the blessed Virgin carrying the holy babe, sitting 
under a cloth or canopy of state, well cut, with a little 
division on each side, and a man worshipping on each 
hand of the image, with the following circumscription, 
" S, capituli ecclesia Sanctce Maria CapeUa domini 
Regis Scotarum/* The reverse was a king crowned, 
sitting with a long close mantle and garment, girt in 
the middle, very antique, holding a sword in his right 
hand and a globe in his left, with the same circum- 
scription as on the other side. 

The value of this benefice, by the statement given 
in 1561, was 

In money £176 14 8 

ChakU Bolli. 

Bear, 3 9 

Meal, 9 11 

OatSr, 1 6 

Kain-fowls 5 dozen. 

It shared the same fate with others in 1587, and in 
1606 was disponed, along with the priory, archdea- 
conry, and vicarage, to Archbishop Gladstanes and 
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his successors, for all time coming. The convent con- 
sisted of a provost and nine prebendaries, and all the 
lands holden of it are said to have been within tlie 
Cursus Apri. The provost's manse or dwelling-house, 
is reported to have stood on the high ground just above 
the pier of St Andrews. 
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General Description of St Andrews* 

St Andkews is situated upon a ridge of rock pro« 
jecting into the sea, at the bottom of the large bay to 
which it gives name. The ridge is washed by the 
waves on the east and north, and terminating towards 
these two quarters in an abrupt and high precipice, 
gives the city, to a traveller approaching from the 
west, a grand and elevated appearance. On advancing 
along the road which leads from Cupar and Dundee 
by the Gair, or Guard*bridge, we have a prospect of 
St Andrews at the distance of some miles. Few views 
perhaps are more interesting. The vast sweep of the 
bay of St Andrews, the golfing links, and the coast of 
Angus, as far as Redhead, on the left ; the beautifully 
rising, finely wooded bank of Stratyrum, on the right ; 
and the venerably majestic towers and numerous spires 
of St Andrews shooting into the air over the water's 
edge, directly before us, — ^form a finely varied and 
imposing scene. 

On advancing forward, we pass the Swilcanth, t)r 
Swilian bum, a small rivulet which intersects the golf- 
ing links, and skirts the western border of the ridge 
on which the city stands. We then ascend a consi- 

a 
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derable eminence, and arrive at the west-port.* By 
this we enter the principal street of the city called 
South-street, which presents itself to the eye of a 
great length, spacious and well built, but bending so 
much towards the right as to prevent us from percwv- 
ing its whole extent at first view. About the middle 
of it, on the left hand, stands the large town-church, 
with its spire, which first strikes the eye, and bounds 
the prospect. But on advancing a little farther, we 
soon discover the whole length of the street^ terminat- 
ing beautifully in the ruins of the cathedral church 
and monastery. 

The city conmiands a fine and open prospect of the 
sea towards the north-cast, and the view on the oppO' 
site quarter is bounded by a curvilineal range of hills, 
running all the way round from the north to the south- 
east, mostly cultivated to the summits in the highest 
style, and presenting, in the fair seasons of the year, 
a charmingly rich and beautiful outline. The flat 
height on which the city stands, gives the idea of an 
artificial eminence, raised in the centre of a panorama 
to assist the spectator in viewing it. 

Within sight of the town, on the richly cultivated 
belt of hills by which St Andrews is half surrounded, 
appear at a little distance the following gentlemen's 
seats. On the south-east, Balmungo, the seat of 
Alexander Kidd Lindsay, Esq. On the south-west, 
Mount Melville, the seat of the late oelebrated Grenerad 
Melville, so well known for his zeal and ingenuity in 
endaavouring: to ascertain the track which Hannibal 

• The pablic authorities deserve much praise for preserving 
so £wriDus an architectural relic of past times. — See Vignette, 
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pursued in his march over the Alps*, and what he 
conadered to be the true form and structure of the 
ships of the ancients. On the^ west, Stratyrum, already 
mentioned, the seat of Mrs Cheape. 

St Andrews presents from the east, an object no 
less highly int^vsting and beautiful than tnat wnich 
nas oeen describea on tne opposite quarter. The road, 
from Crail, or the coast-road, be it is called, ccmducts 
us to a view of the town greatly admired by some, and 
indeed perhaps preferable to any other of its aspects, 
for the scene in this point of sight is softened and im- 
proved by the gardens and fruit-»trees which here pre- 
sent themselves ; and the houses being thereby half- 
concealed, and seeming to retire as it were into the 
shade, the imagination has scope left it to indulge in 
amplification. We have, at the same time, a most 
complete and fine prospect of the harbour, the ruins 
of the monastery and cathedral church. Some, how- 
ever, prefer the view of St Andrews from the side of 
Mount Melville, or the south-west prospect of it, to 
either of the two we have described. 

The city is about a mile in circuit, and contains 
tiuree principal streets, South-street, Market-street, 
and North-street, intersected at right angles by others 
of less dimensions. These principal streets do not lie 

• ** An offieer of our own anny," says Whitaker, ** who is 
at once an antiquary, a soldier, and a eritic, the celebrated 
General Robert Melville, in 1775, took paio»to trace the route 
of the Carthaginians, one general investigating the course of 
another, by an actual survey of the ground, through the vallies 
and orer the erests of the Alps." Mount Melville now be* 
longs to John Whyte Melville, Esq. of Bennochy and Strath- 
kinnes. 
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exactly parallel to one another, but diverge in a wes« 
terly direction from the monastery, like spokes from 
the centre of a wheel. There was formerly another 
street, which lay farther to the north, and where the 
merchants used chiefly to reside, running also west- 
ward from the monastery, past the south side of the 
castle, and to the north of St Salvator^s college, and 
occupying that space of ground which is now con- 
verted into a public walk, and known by the name 
of the Scores.* This street had the name of Swal- 
low Street. Of late years a row of elegant houses, 
called Pilmour Place, has been erected. These form 
two sides of a triangle, one side of which is part of 
the western extremity of the North Street, and the 
other leads to the Scores. Beyond this, and farther 
to the westy is St David's Street. The ground waa 
formerly of the same character as the rest of the 
Links ; but now, instead of the bare bent, it is 
studded with very comfortable looking houses. This 
place is decidedly improved — at least it is recognised 
to be so by all who were formerly acquainted with its 
bleak appearance ; the habitations of men are certain- 
ly preferable to the burrows of rabbits. These houses 
are generally well filled during that season when in- 
valids and hypochondriacs << lave their limbs in the 

* Since the publication of this volume this fashionable pro- 
menade has been much improved. Two paths instead of one 
are now formed, and well kept up. Youth, beauty, and fa- 
shion, all gay as summer itself, frequent them, and withering 
age and weak frames may be seen resting on benches, which 
the magistracy caused to be erected for the convenience of 
these classes. They can now enjoy the cool breeze of the 
sea and charming prospect without undergoing any fatigue. 
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briny deep/' They have the benefit of pure air» and 
an easy access to the sea-— conveniences which can 
scarcely be so well conunanded in any other quarter 
of the town. Another good street is in the course of 
erection. It was begun about two years ago, and 
contains now a number of elegant houses. It runs 
between the North and Market Streets, through what 
was called Greyfriars Garden ; it is named Bell 
Street, after Dr Bell, the founder of the Madras sys* 
tern of education ; it is near the western extremity of 
the streets, and will form a line of communication be* 
tween them, a convenience very much required. It 
is proposed to continue it to South Street, which it 
would enter opposite the Madras College. 

The principal streets have very recently been rc- 
paved at considerable expense, and are lighted with 
gas during the winter months. Gas was introduced 
in 1835, under the active and enterprising provost- 
ship of Kirby Dalrjrmple, Esq. The streets are now 
one blaze of light, as well as maay shops and private 
houses. The towtihall, the church, and meeting- 
houses, have likewise been illuminated. 

The city is plentij^ly supplied with excellent wa- 
ter, conveyed in pipes from a considerable distance. 

There are two colleges in St Andrews — St Salve- 
tor's, called also the Old or the United College, and 
St Mary's, or the New College. The former stands 
on the north side of the town, and the latter directly 
(^posite to it on the south. The first has a spire, but 
the last none. The buildings formerly belonging to 
the third college, or St Leonard's, stand on the east, 
near the ruins of the monastery. 

We cannot now ascertain the precise number of 

g2 
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The following lines of Virgil are no less applicable : 
• '' Locus Ardea quondam 



Dictus avis : et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen 
Sed fortuna fuit." 

Ardea, a place renowned in days of yore, 
But now her perished glory is no more. 

The manufactures of St Andrews are almost entirely 
confined to golf-balls and clubs, not only for St An- 
drews, but likewise for distant places. A spinning- 
mill, which was in the course of erection in 1832, and 
shortly after completed, has since been kept going. 
The number of hands employed is at least 60. It is 
situated on the Kiness Bum, but, as the stream is too 
small to move the machinery, it is impelled by steam. 

The population of the city is at present 4,300. 

As a royal burgh, St Andrews used formerly to be 
classed with Cupar, Perth, Forfar and Dundee, in the 
election of a member to serve in Parliament. It was 
then governed by a provost, dean of guild, and four 
bailies, who, with the town-treasurer, were called the 
office-bearers in the council. The seven incorporated 
trades were also represented by their deacons in 
council. 

An important alteration was made, however, in the 
year 1833. By the act of Parliament 3d and 4th 
William IV. chap. 76, the election of councillors was 
vested in the owners or occupants of premises within . 

Ai, iyalty, of the yearly value of £10. The nine 

llors who have the smallest number of votes go 

fthe council annually. The provost and magis- 

s are elected by the council for the period of three 

rs I and, in the event of a vacancy occurring dunng 
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inhabitants in this city, at any one period, whilst it 
was the seat of the primate. An idea of its extent 
and opulence has been attempted to be formed, from 
the number of bakers and brewers it once employed ; 
but this, it must be evident, is a very fallacious mode 
of estimation. 

When in the meridian of its glory, which was in 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
it had between sixty and seventy bakers, and nearly 
the same number of brewers ; but now there are only 
about twelve bakers, and two brewers. A surer test, 
perhaps, of its extent and wealth, is the great nuinber 
of trading vessels that were then accustomed to resort 
to it, not only firom the opposite ports of Holland, of 
Flanders, and of France, but from all other parts of 
the then commercial world. At the great annual fair, 
called the Senzie Market, which was held within the 
priory in the month of April, and of which we shall 
afterwards speak more particulariy, no fewer than 
from two to three hundred vessels were generally seen 
to arrive. 

After the reformation the city feU gradually into 
decay ; and, although a few individuals have of late 
years made great and laudable exertions to revive in 
it something like a spirit of industry, yet the descrip- 
tion given of it by Dr Johnson is still, we are sorry 
to say, but too applicable. "The dty of St An- 
drews," says he, " when it had lost its archi-episcopal 
pre-eminence, gradually decayed : One of its streets 
is now lost,* and in those that remain there is the 
silence and solitude of inactive indigence and gloomy 
depopulation.'' 

* This is very doubtful. 
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The following lines of Virgil are no less applicable ; 
. « Locus Ardea quondam 



Dictus avis : et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen 
Sed fwtuna fuit." 

Ardea, a place renowned in days of yore, 
But now her perished glory is no more. 

The manufactures of St Andrews are almost entirely 
confined to golf-balls and clubs, not only for St An- 
drews, but likewise for distant places. A spinning- 
mill, which was in the course of erection in 1832, and 
shortly after completed, has since been kept going. 
The number of hands employed is at least 50. It is 
situated on the Kiness Bum, but, as the stream is too 
small to move the machinery, it is impelled by steam. 

The population of the city is at present 4,300. 

As a royal burgh, St Andrews used formerly to be 
classed with Cupar, Perth, Forfar and Dundee, in the 
election of a member to serve in Parliament. It was 
then governed by a provost, dean of guild, and four 
bailies, who, with the town-treasurer, were called the 
office-bearers in the council. The seven incorporated 
trades were also represented by their deacons in 
council. 

An important alteration was made, however, in the 
year 1833. By the act of Parliament 3d and 4th 
William IV. chap. 76, the election of councillors was 
vested in the owners or occupants of premises within . 
the royalty, of the yearly value of £10. The nine 
counciUors who have the smallest number of votes go 
out of the council annually. The provost and magis- 
trates are elected by the council for the period of three 
years 5 and, in the event of a vacancy occurring during 
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the year, by death, resignation, or disability, the same 
is supplied ad interim by the remaining members of 
council. The council is composed, according to the 
set of the burgh, of twenty-nine members ; and the 
burgh is now associated with Cupar, Crail, Kilrenny, 
Anstruther Easter, Anstruther Wester, and Pitten- 
weem, in the election of a member of parliament. 

For the convenience of trade, a branch of the Bank 
of Scotland is established in St Andrews. 

The Edinburgh post arrives every day about 5 
o'clock P.M., and leaves at half'^past 8 o*clock on the 
following morning; but this adjustment is not sup- 
posed to be final. 

The fairs are only three in number. Two of these, 
the one held in April the other in December, are but 
small. The third, which is held in the month of Au- 
gust, is very numerously attended. It is a holiday for 
all servants, male and female, in this part of the East 
Neuk. It is worth while to visit the city at this time, 
if it were only for the purpose of seeing the unre- 
strained jollity of these unsophisticated children of the 
land, in their days of liberty, which are but too few. 

The weekly market for corn is held on Monday ; 
for butter, eggs, poultry, &c. on Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

The mineralogy of the promontory on which the 
city stands has been described, by an intelligent tra- 
veller and great naturalist,* in the manner following : 
" It consists," says he, " of a white quartzy sand- 
stone, interrupted at intervals by small horizontal beds 
of black argillaceous shist, brittle, and somewhat shin- 

* Faujas de St Fond 
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ing, which owes its colour to a few impalpable mole- 
cules of pit-coal. At the line where the sandstone is in 
contact with the shist, the first is always divided into 
small beds, which are easily separated, and are them- 
selves somewhat coloured by the coaly particles. 
There are there distinguishable some small portions of 
wood converted into coal. 

" To these alternate beds of sandstone, coloured by 
the coal and black argillaceous shist, succeed layers 
of a great thickness of white sandstone, interrupted 
in their turn by thin beds of black shist and coloured 
sandstone; but here the coaly particles are more 
abundant. 

<< At last appear, below the deepest layers of sand- 
stone, beds of coal, laid bare by the sea, almost piure, 
and fit for fuel.*** 

The same author thinks it highly probable that an 
abundant supply of coal might be obtained from be- 
low the city. Some trials, however, that were made^ 
at the distance of only a few miles from it, proved un- 
successful. There is no doubt that the promontory 
on which St Andrews is built, forms part of the great 
coal formation of Scotland. 

The nature of the soil, the position of the adja- 
cent country, and of the site of St Andrews, with re- 
ject to the sea, conspire to render the climate par- 
ticularly pure and healthful. The walks and streets 



^ In the Witch Lake rocks, curious specimens of trees and 
antediluvial vegetables are seen in the face of the rock. The 
rocks dip downwards towards the land at an angle of from 30 
to 70 degrees. 
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are almost always dry ; for no sooner does the rain 
fall, than it is absorbed and lost in the sand, or flows 
off into the sea. 

Epidemic or contagious diseases are hardly ever 
known here ; and it is a common remark in the place, 
that if you come in good health, you will scarcely go 
away ill. There have been but five or six instances 
t)f students who have died, during the session of the 
university, for upwards of forty years.* The cli- 
mate, however, is thought to be too sharp and pene- 
trating for rheumatic constitutions, or for such as 
have a predisposition to pulmonary consumption. 
Such persons seldom find themselves well in St 
Andrews. 

The spring on this coast is often rendered chill and 
disagreeable by a kind of regular monsoon, which sets 
in from the north-east during the months of April and 
May. The wind continuing in that quarter some- 
times for several weeks together brings along with 
it vast quantities of a dense vapour, which difiuse^ 
itself over the country to a considerable distance in- 
land. This vapour obscures the light of the sun, 
checks vegetation, and has a most unpleasant effect 
on the human feelings. It is common, we believe, to 
almost a|l the eastern coast of the island, and is 
known, in the dialect of Scotland, by the name of the 
easterly haior. It renders the months of April and 
May, which are often peculiarly delightful on the 



• In the winter of 1836, the influenza was very severely 
felt here : two professors, Dr John Hunter and Dr Jackson, 
died of it. 
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western coast, far from being so agreeaUie on the 
east; for whilst the fonner is enjoying the warmth* 
and genial influence of the sun and zephyrs^ the latter 
is frequently involved in a dark and chilly mist. 

The hawr, however, does not extend itself a great 
way into the country, for, by the time it has reached 
the distance of perhaps twenty or thirty miles from the 
shore, it is generally quite dissipated by the greater 
heat of the interior land. The period of its arrival 
varies in different seasons ; but it never fails to visit 
us sooner or later during the currency of the above 
months. 

The latitude and longitude of St Andrews have been 
pretty accurately ascertained ; the former being 56 deg. 
20 min. 30 sec. North ; and the latter 2 deg. 49 min. 
1 sec. West from Greenwich. 

From a series of meteorological observations made 
during a period of sev^i years, Dr Rotheram^ formerly 
professor of natural philosophy in the university, found 
the mean annu^ temperature to be 54 d^. of Fahren- 
heit ; but this result is, a very erroneous one, having 
been obtained at a time when the proper hours of ob« 
servation were not determined. 

A series of very accurate observations, however, was 
made in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, at the request 
of Sir David Brewster, as secretary of the royal society 
of Edinburgh, by the late Dr Jackson, professor of 
natural philosophy, whose accuracy of observation was 
not less remarkable than his scientific acquirements. 
The observations were made at the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 10 P.M., and the thermometer was placed in a free 
northern exposure, about 352 yards from the sea, and 
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78 feet above its level. The following were the annual 
mean temperatures of the air in these three years :— 

1621.-~47.315 deg. Fahrenheit. 
1822-48.211 Do. 

1823—46.267 Do. 

Mean of three years 47.265 deg. Fahrenheit. 

Dr Jackson likewise determined the mean tempera- 
ture of a well, 21 feet 9 inches deep to the surface of 
the water, and 24 feet to the bottom. 

Mean temperatare of the well. 
1821—47.025 deg. Fahrenheit. 
1822-47.300 Do. 

1823-46.450 Do. 

Mean of three years 46.925 deg. Fahrenheit. 

A result which differs little more than a qua/rter of a 
degree from the mean temperature of the air. 

The temperature of this well did not vary more than 
2.9 deg. in any one year, and not more than 3.6 
deg. in the coimie of threie years, during which it was ■ 
observed. 

Dr Jackson continued his meteorological observa- 
tions on the temperature of the air till the end of 
1828. We have given a general abstract of them in 
the following table, which is published in Dr Buist's 
Statistical Account of St Andrews : — 
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Hence it appears that the mean temperature is 
48.374 deg. ; but as the observations were made at 
10 A.M* and 10 p.m., hours which, as Sir David 
Brewster* has shewn, give a mean temperature 0.122 

• Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, Vol. X. 

H 
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deg. less than tlie mean temperature of tibe whole 
twenty-four hours, we obtain 48.374 deg.4*0J22 deg., 
or 48.496 as the mean temperature ei 4ik^ air at St 
Andrews. 

The reader will na ^kmbt obserre that the tempera- 
ture of the Bir given in the preceding page for the 
years 1621-2-^ is 0.S00 deg. less than tlie tempera- 
ture for the same years as given in the above table ; 
and we are fortunately able to explain this diserepancyy 
by means of the series <^ observations wMeh Dr 
Jackson had communicated to Sir David Brewster in 
1822. Upon comparing the thermometer ndiich he 
used in his observations with a standard one by Cary, 
Dr Jadcson found that it erred 0.300 deg. in excess ; 
and, therefore, this nwmher must he subtretcted from 
all the temperatures in the preceding teible io obtain 
the true ones. 

Henoe the mean annual corrected temperature of 
St Andrews will be 48.496 deg. — 0.300 deg., or 
48.196 deg. 

No observations have been made on the quantity of 
rain which falls at St Andrews,* but we may took for 
much valuable information on this and on all other 
subjects connected with the meteorology and climate 
of the city, from the observations now carrying on b} 
Dr Anderson, the present distinguished professor of 
natmul philosoj^y. 



* Since this waa written, we find that the following qaan- 
titles <yf pua, aoeordiDg to Dr Jackson, fell in 1835 and 189S : 

18»5 24.28 inches, 

1836 34.00 inchea. 
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There are five places of worship in the city, two of 
these belong to the church of Scotland, one to the epis- 
copalian, one to the united secession, and one to the 
body called independents. The ^iscopalian chapel 
was erected in 1825. The expenses of the building 
were defrayed by a subscription, much increased by 
the liberality of Dr BeU. It is a small but very ele- 
gant structure of the cross form, and contains accomr 
raodation fer about 216 persons* It is situated on the 
north side of North Street, very near to St Salvator^s 
eollege« The united secession chapel which is situated 
nearly opposite, in the south, side of North Street, is a 
neat plain building. 



CHAP. IV. 

Particular Account of Objects that severally deserve 
notice, in and near St Andrews, 



RUINS. 

ST REGULUS' CHAPEL. 

No part of the ruins of St Andrews is more particu- 
larly worthy of attention than St Regulus* chapel. The 
curious observer, who has heard anything of its anti- 
quity, must be struck by its appearance. The entire 
state of the workmanship, after a lapse of so many 
centuries, the style of the architecture, and particularly 
simple form of the structure, must arrest his attention. 
The date of its foundation, however, is not precisely 
known, but tradition makes it as old as the days of 
St Regulus himself, whose name indeed it still bears, 
for every person at once perceives, that the common 
name St Rule is just St Regulus put into an English 
idiom. 
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An the oldert Scoftiik writers agree in aibuttnig» 
that it is at least as ancient as the end of the fourth, 
or beginning of Uiefifth century ; but as none of these 
vritars ha^e taken notice o£ it at an eariier period than 
the tidjrteenth. oentwy, and as they then give us no 
written lecofd as the ground of their opinion, we can 
only eonsider thentas retailos of the connion popu- 
lar tradidon. 

The building was erected^, we are told, by Hergust, 
one of the Pistil longBr for the accommodation of 
tile holy R^alu» and his eon^paafy of Grecian monks 
and villus. 

The appearance oi what stifl remains is abundantly 
snfiieient to show its great antiquity, and to refer us 
to a period for its origin tar beyond thai of any other 
of the ruins about this place. It has nothing wfaat» 
ever of the Gotthiic aEchitecture in its compositioa^ a 
drcumstanesr which sfaews^ it ta be at least as ancient 
as the middte of the ninth century ; but in all proba^ 
bility it is a great deal older.* 

It is sknated about &Kty yards to the south-east of 
the catisedral church, which was erected at anmch 
later period ;^ and the chapel) aad steeple afe conti* 

* BrDibdfai, iShe celebnited' brbfiogfrapber and antiquariaii, 
who rioted 1SU» city snd tower ia W0$^ cofieeiv«s it ts He no 
dder tkan» the period of the cmqueet ; and it ie^ indeed es- 
ttemely probable that tbis ia the oaae, ats^ pdof to this period, 
churches wese generally built of wood, bimI dwelling-houses 
of turf or clay. Hence we find a common name for a house, 
or property around it, stennis, which is stone-bouse^ in contra- 
dSstiACtibn to clte^houte or day-ttnon, — B» pot-howe^ m eippori- 
tkm to a boose without a pot an^ iiM. 

b2 
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guous to one another, the former joining to the latter 
on the east side. The chapel, of which the walls still 
remain entire, is in length thirty-one feet and a half, 
and in breadth twenty-five. It has four windows, 
two on the north side, and two on the south, ex- 
actly corresponding to one another, both in dimen- 
sions and distance from the ground. They are 
each about five feet by one and a half, and twelve 
high from the sole to the ground. There is a large 
arched door to the east in the end of the chapel, and 
directly opposite to it, in the steeple, there has been 
another door of the same dimensions : but which has 
been afterwards built up, and only a lesser one left 
of six feet high by four in breadth. The two large 
doors just mentioned are each of them twenty-four 
feet by nine. 

The chapel has had, at different times, three several 
roofs, of different heights, as appears from the marks 
and raggling still observable on the side of the steeple 
to which it joins. The marks on the east end, by 
which the existence of these roofs is ascertained, are 
curious, as indicating the different periods at which 
these roofs were erected. It is manifest that the roof 
which presents the most acute angle to the weather 
must be the oldest, as mankind, in a demi-savage state, 
were incapable of tiu*ning off the rain in any more arti- 
ficial manner. Hence our oldest houses in St An- 
drews, and everywhere in rainy climates, are high and 
acute-angled. The next roof mark, bespeaking a more 
advanced period of society, is less acute, till we come 
to the third, or more decidedly modern. It has been 
a neat small place, and well contrived for religious ex- 
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ercises. It was ornamented, when entire, by a turret 
on its eastern gable, which, with its other decorations, 
has long since disappeared. 

The steeple is a square prism of one hundred and 
eight feet in height, and the side of its base, without 
the walls, is twenty feet. It had formerly a small 
sloping spire, of no great height; but this is gone; 
and there is now a platform of lead on the top, sur- 
rounded by a parapet, high enough to render a visit 
to the summit of the steeple quite safe ; and as the 
stairs are perfectly entire, and in good case, the 
stranger will be repaid for the fatigue he may have in 
ascending them (provided he does so in a cle^r day) 
by the beauty and extent of the surrounding prospect. 
Nothing can be more enchanting than the view from 
the top of this tower on a summer evening. To the 
west lies St Andrews, the citizens walking over its 
streets like the pictures of a magic-lantern. On the 
east, the bay's blue waters, with many a sail flapping 
in the breeze, and the white sea-fowl riding on its 
hreast^ like the gems which stud the blue ether. On 
the extremity of the eastern horizon, we have the Bell 
Rock lighthouse — 

" A ruddy star of changeful light. 
Bound on the dusky brow of night." 

On the northern coast, there are sun-gilt spires and 
white comfortable-looking villas. At your jfeet stand 
ruins, moss grown and grey, mingling their dust with the 
ashes of those who helped to rear them. It were ex- 
tremely desirable, however, that the present leaden- 
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floonng 6(01 the sammit of tlii» tow^ were b^fcter se* 
eured, as the beaiDs by whiehthe flooriHg. is suppcHrled 
are originally slender and much, deeayed ; an ascfaei 
flooring w&dd be greatly preferable. The steps by 
whidi we aseend ave oim kandred and fifty-two. 

From the engraving on the common seaLof tiie diap* 
ter of St Andrews, as well as from the raggiing still 
to be seen oai the wall of the west side of the* steepii^ 
it appears that there has also been a small buildingr on 
that side, less, however, and shorter, than the one on 
the east ; and the steeple,, standing in the middle be- 
twixt the two, formed one: continued edifice with 
them.. 

The small ehapel to the weat had been considerably 
higher in the wall than the other ; but no vestige orit 
is now to be seen, exc^ the mark of its roof em the 
west side of the Steele. It is known to have had like- 
wise & turret on the west end^ and a door ts tiie 

SOUllBk 

The wholier of tihis fine rain is constructed of a dm?' 
rable grey sandstone,, believed, to have been broi^hl 
frcnn a quarry at a place caMed Nydie HiH^ about 
three miles to the west of St Andrews. For many 
marks of very old quarries are there still visible ; and no 
stone of so good a texture is at present iS»und any 
where nearer the town* Though it ha» been now ex- 
posed to the weather for vastly more than a thousand 
years, the (Aone remains quite entire and unimpBired; 
and seems to^^ bid defiance to the ravages of time.* 

The ruin ia thia respect ioaaBSi a, striking: oontraat 

* TfaeMBdnttCoUfiSGT iff built of the same stone. 
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with thfe remains of the cathedral church and the other 
buildings of the monastery, situated in its immediate 
neighbourhood, for the stones of these, though they 
have not been exposed above half the time to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, are all greatly mouldered, 
and fast falling to decay. 

The steeple, from its form, has obtained the name 
of the square steeple, or, in the dialect of the place, the 
fouT^nooked steeple. It was repaired and pointed by 
the Exchequer in 17899 and an inscription to that 
effect Is to be seen on the east end of the church. At 
that time the aisler stones that had fallen out were re- 
placed, and a new turnpike-stair erected in the steeple. 

There has evidently been a small shed or pent- 
house on the south side of the building, as appears 
from the mark of a roof running along it at about 
the distance of ten feet from the ground ; but for 
what purpose this was erected it is now impossible 
to ascertain. The architecture of this ruin, as has 
been before observed, is not Gothic, all the arches 
above the doors and windows being evidently Saxon. 



THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

This large edifice, three hundred and fifty feet in 
length within the wall from east to west, and sixty-fivie 
feet broad, with a nave or transept a hundred and 
eighty feet long, crossing it from north to south, at 
the distance of two hundred and thirty feet from the 
west end, was founded in the year 1159, by Arnold, 
bishop of this place, during the reign of Malcolm IV., 
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who was present at the ceremony.* It was nol, how- 
ever, finished till the time of Bishop Lamberton, who 
completed it in 1318, about a hundred and sixty^ years 

* The following curious circumstance is recorded by Wyn* 
ton, book v., chap. 5, of Alexander I. who led his fine Arabian 
"liorse several times round the grand altar, and consecrated it 
^o St ndrew: — 

*' Til witness and in token 

That in this purpose stood the king. 

And on full condition 

At Sancyt Andrewys to be religion. 

Before the lords all the king 

Gart then to the altar bring 

His comely steed of Araby, 

Saddled and bridled costlykly. 

Covered with a fair mantlete 

Of precious and fine velvet, 

Wiih bis armris of Turkey, 

That princes then used generally^ 

And choosed most for their delight, 

With shield and spear of silver quite. 

With many a precious fiur jewel, 

That now I leave for cause to tell. 

With the regale, and all the lave 

That to the kirk that time he gave. 

With usual and old customs, 

Rights, essys, and freedoms. 

In bill titlyed, and there redd. 

With horse arrayed he gart be led. 

With the consent of Davy Young, 

£Bs brother, and trowed for to be sung. 

He made his devout offerand 

Baith to God and man plesand. 

The bishop of Sanct Andrewys town 

Maist by this condition 

Josys the regale hn sic freedom 

As they yet uses, and cuatom/' 
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after it had been begun.* Fourteen Ushops Kyed and 
died during the period of its erection ; and it was on 
its completion dedicated by the same Bishop Lam* 
berton, wHh great solemnity, in presence of King 
Robert I., seren bishops, fiflteen abbots, and many of 
the nobiHty, The king, on this occasion, bestowed an 
annuity of one hundred merks upon the abbey, toge- 
ther with the churches of Dairne and Abererombie. 

The cathedral church stood entire for two hundred 
and forty years. But if we reckon !from the time 
of its loundalicni, in 1159> to the time of its de- 
itmlition in Jxme, 15599 ^^ subsisted through a pe- 
riod of four hundred years. Its ruin was occasioned 
by a serm(m of John Knox against idolatry ; wherein, 
to use his own words, which the reader may perhaps 
not be incurious to see, •* he did intreet (t • e. toeat of) 
the e|ectioune cf the buyers a»d seiers furthe of the 
temple of Jerusalem, as it is written in the Evangelists 

* The foUo^pg is ihe mccoant as given b^ Wynton in liis 
Cronykil, book viii^ chap. 21 : — 

** A thowsanrd tbree hundyraad auefateen 
Fre Christ was born be maidra dean, 
Of the moneth of July 
The fifth day, fiill solemplj 
The Bishop William of Lambertonn 
Made the de^catioun 
Of the new kirk eatixedrale 
Of Saynct Andrew^s conwentnal. 
The King Robert honourably 
Was there in person bodily ; 
And seven bishops were seen, 
And Abbots als were there fyffceen, 
And mony other great gentil-men 
Were gaddryd to that assembly then." 
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Matthew and Johne ; and so applied the corraptioune 
that was then to the corruptioune in the papistrie, and 
Christ's fact to the devote of thois to quhome God 
giveth the power and zeill thereto, that as weill the 
magistrates, the proveist, and the commonalty, did 
agree to remove all monuments of idolatory, quhilk 
also they did with expeditioune*.*' Such indeed was 
the expedition, that this noble edifice, the work of se- 
veral ages, was demolished in a single day. 

We are apt when surveying the ruins of architectural 
magnificence to regret, or to execrate the vandal spi- 
rit which occasioned them. But we should always 
remember, that in human affairs, and in important 
reformations, in particular, we can never attsdn 
the manifest and paramount good without some de- 
duction. These splendid religious houses had be- 
come the fortresses and rallying ground of a system 
of religion — at once immoral, and cruel in an unprece- 
dented degree — and we have purchased the abolition 
of the " stake and the faggot" cheaply, at the expense 
of a few towers — and high altars — a few Gothic doors 
— and emblazoned windows. It has been said, why 
have we not preserved our ancient religious buildings 
like the English nation. But the answer is mani- 
fest, in England the people looked on, and the whim 
of a Tyrant suppressed that faith of which he was stiled 
the defender; whilst in Scotland reformation came 
from heneaihy it was the simultaneous movement of a 
comparatively enlightened people, struggling for truth, 
for civil and religious freedom. 

It is commonly asserted, that the sermon of Knox 

* See Knox's Hist, of tfae Reformation. 
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which excited the mob to the demolition of the cathe- 
dral church, was preached at the town of Crail : But 
it appears from his own words immediately preceding 
the passage quoted, that it was preached in the parish 
church of St Andrews. He had indeed preached in a 
similar manner, and with similar effects^ at Crail the 
Sunday before, and that part of the mob which followed 
him from thence to St Andrews doubtless assisted in 
the work. 

Martine speaks of a tradition as existing in his 
time of collections having been made for the building 
of the cathedral through most parts of Europe, and 
that many of the canons of the monastery were arti- 
zans and assisted at it. Nor was this, according to 
him, any ways inconsistent with their office ; for Pope 
Pelagius declares, that three things are proper to be 
observed by monks, quietness, prayer, and manual la- 
bour. 

While entire, the church had five pinnacles or 
towers, and a great steeple. Of the towers, two stood 
on the west gable, two on the east, and one on the 
south end of the transept or cross-church. Two of 
these t#wer8, with the great steeple over the centre of 
the church, have long since disappeared. Three of 
the towers yet remain, the two on the east gable, 
(which is still entire) and one of those on the west. 
The other, it is said, fell about two hundred years 
ago, immediately after a crowd of people had passed 
from under it in returning from an interment. Large 
fragments of it still remain, which shew the goodness 
of the cement with which the stones have been joined 
together. 

The towers are each a hundred feet high from the 
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ground to the summit ; they rose considerably abore 
the roof. The two eastern ones are joined by an arch 
Or pend, forming the great east light of the church, 
till they rise above the height of the roof; and it is 
evident that the western ones hare been in the same 
^^ate when entire. 

From each of these towers, to the inside of the 
church, opened three several docws into so many ^- 
leries along the walls ; which galleries were supported 
by pillars, sixteen in number on each side, and at the 
distance of sixteen feet from the wall. These, and 
fomr large pillars which supported the great spire of 
the church, were, previous to a clearing away of the 
rubbish in ^626, in a great measure concealed, but 
some of them are now six or seven feet above the 
floor. The floor itself, we may remark, was in com- 
plete uniformity with the splendour of the other parts 
of the edifice ; but time has laid its eflacing fingers 
upon it, and the bri^t red brick with which it was 
once paved is now covered with moss. At the same 
time also, a well about fifty feet in depth was found 
a little to the west of the transept. It is again covered 
for the safety of strangers ; but a solitary boy may 
now and then be seen sitting over it and awakening 
its lonely echoes by dropping a stone through the 
chinks of its covering. Not one of these pillars now 
remain, but the bases where they have each stood are 
discerned by the holes in the rubbish which have been 
dug by those who carried away the stones. The bases 
of four large pillars which supported the great steeple 
in the centre of the church are in the same manner 
discernible. 

Also is to be seen, towards the east end, part of the 
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top oi ike great altar, which was cleared of rabbisfa 
aboat thirty years ago, and a search made under it for 
concealed treasure. No treasure, however, was found, 
except a white owl, which had taken refuge beneath 
the altar. The large flat stone, constituting the top is 
now about four feet below the general surface of the 
rubbish. A krge stone jHreviously partially seen, and 
supposed to have formed part of the altar from its 
proximity to it, was then completely exhumed. Be* 
neath it now lie three stone-coffins in a pretty com- 
plete state of jHreservation, and on the south of it, be- 
side the site of the altar, is a small vault, with great 
probability supposed to have been the burjring place 
(^ Bishop Trail. This flat stone, is of a bluish colour, 
and about eleven feet by eight, seems to have been 
used for the protection, from any sacrilegious hand, 
not only of the ashes of the Bbhop, but of some also 
who had ^ gone to their fathers^ before him ; it bears, 
at least, evident traces of having been secured by iron 
bars. 

Within the transept there are a number of grave- 
stones, which were then also rescued from a conceal- 
lOj^t of centuries. Fragmentary and moss-cement- 
ed, some of them bear inscriptions which, fit>m age 
and change, few pretend to read. They, to be sure, 
scarcely yet require the hand of an Old Mortality to 
deepen their lines ; but a few years will render them 
illegible, and it will be more a matter of conjecture 
than now over whose ashes, or by what afiectionate 
hand, they were reared. . 

All that now remains of this once magnificent pile, 
16 the eastern gable entire, half of the western, the 
south side-wall from the western gable till it join the 
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transept (a length of two hundred feet), and the 
west wall of the transept itself on the south side 
of the church. The rest is entirely gone, " every 
man,^ as Dr Johnson expresses it, " having carried 
away the stones who imagined he had need of them.'' ^ 
From the length of time which elapsed during its 
erection, and the varying tastes of the ages in which 
it was built, we might be led to conclude beforehand 
that there would be found in it different styles of 
architecture^ and the Conjecture is confirmed by the 
appearance of what remains ; for on the east gable is 
to be seen the Gothic mixed witii the Saxon, and in the 
part of the south side-wall which still subsists, we have 
ten windows, six of which, namely, those toward the west, 
are Gothic, and the other four Saxon. The Saxon appears 
also on that part of the wall of the nave which imme- 
diately joins this. It is observable, however, that the 
four windows sdready mentioned exhibit a somewhat 
different style of Saxon architecture from what appears 
on the east gable and west wall of the transept. The 
following circumstance, perhaps, rtwy have given rise 
to the variety we have noticed on the south wall. In 
1368 the church was set on fire, and before the flames 
could be extinguished, suffered very material damage ; 
but it was repaired the following year by Sir Stephen 
Pai, the fifteenth prior. Now, if we suppose the west 
end only to haye been destroyed by the fire, it may in 
some measure account for the appearance of a later style 
of building there than what is to be found in the other 
parts of the church. How the accident happened is 
not known. Boece says it was thought to have been 
occasioned by lightning, or by a jack-daw carrying a 
firebrand into its nest« 
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All the windows on the south side are now built up, 
and have evidently been so for a great many years ; in 
all probability before the demolition of the church, but 
for what purpose it is impossible to ascertain. The 
west end of the church has been about ten or twelve 
feet wider than the other, and the style of building on 
the west gable is much mcnre rich and ornamented than 
that on the east. The pinnacle or turret still remain- 
ing on the west gable is very superior in the richness 
of its workmanship. 

In Wynton's Cronykil the following description 
occurs, book ix. chap. 6, — anno 1385 : — 

*' This Bishop William and Stephen Pai» 
That leet was chosen after his day, 
Langer lasted not in live« 
Than seven years and months five. 

* « • « « 

After the burning of the kirk. 

After, as they gart workmen work. 

All the treyne work <^ the quere 

With thack of lead was made but were ; 

Of the Cross-Eirk the ilys twa. 

With lead the south yle thekyet alsa. 

The north yle, — and the quere. 

The tofallis twa war made but were ; 

In thack and alkyn work of tree 

Then wrought right well, men might tbmn see ; 

Twa pillars new on ilka side 

In that Cross-Kiric was made that tyde. 

As ye may see them appearand 

Under the auld work yet standand. 

A quarter of the steeple of stane 

Was made or the seven year was gane. 

And in the body of the kirk. 

On the south half, they gart work, 

l2 
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Fra the west door on that syde 
East on, nine pillars in that tyde. 
With help of some lords sere. 
As hy their arms they sae appear. 
Little oure seven years they gart work 
And mak all this work of the kirk. 
This Bishop William, the landaHs, 
Omyd his kirk with fiiir jewaHs ; 
Vestments, huikis, and ma' 
Pleasand playokis he gave alswa*. 
The Bishop Walter, whan he was dede» 
That sncceedyt in his stede, 
Gave twa lang codes of velvet. 
That on the high altar oft is set» 
With array a fiiir towal. 
With a priest's vestment hale» 
With twnykil and dalmatyck, 
Albis with parurys to the lyk. 
With stole and fannowne lyk to tha\ 
Ane other chessibil he gave alswa* ; 
Of silver the haly water vat. 
The stick of silver he gave to that ; 
An ewer of silver then gave he ; 
Of gold hawdekinnis he gave three ; 
Twa braid ewers of silver bright. 
And ower-gilt all and right. 
And twenty coupple he gave, or ma^ 
To the body of the kirk alswa*. 
Withouten doubt he had d(Hie mare. 
Had God him thokd to live langar. 
Thir Bishops William and Walter 
Honoured their kirk in this manner^- 
For this their sawlis we commend 
Till lastand joy withouten end.'* 

" In the year 1409," says Fordun, " there was a 
strong wind (validus ventus) on St Kentigern's day, 
by the impetuous blast of which the trees of the 
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woods were torn np by tlie roots, houses and churches 
thrown down, boats and ships sunk. It also struck 
the south gable of the great monasterial chjirch of St 
Andrews, and by its vehemence, great stones being 
tumbled down, fell upon and perforated the dormitory, 
and also the chapel below, into which the venerable 
man, Dr Thomas de Cuparo, having chanced to go at 
the time, was so severely wounded that he died in a 
few days/* 

As we enter the church-yard by the gate just oppo* 
site to the main entrance into the catliednd, we pass 
under a lintel of massive oak, reported by tradition to 
have been formerly a part of one of the vessels of the 
Spanish Armada that was wrecked in the north sea. 
Betwixt this gate and the church stood, they inform 
us, a house in which were at one time taught the famous 
Duns Scotus' QuidlibeU, 

The roof of the cathedral was covered with sheets 
of copper, which, when struck by the rays of the sun, 
had a most brilliant and beautiful effect at a distance. 

The stones of which the structure was built have 
been mostly of a bad quality, and have yielded very 
much to the influence of the weather. In the course 
of a few years it is more than likely that the whole re- 
maining parts of it will tumble to the ground. The pre- 
sent pier at the harbour of St Andrews, it is believed, 
was mostly constructed of materials taken from this 
edifice. 

There still remains a wall with an arched gateway 
in it, run from the abbey- wall to the north-east comer 
of the cathedral, built by one of the priors in conse- 
quence of a dispute betwixt him and the archbishop, 
for the purpose of shutting out the latter entirely from 
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his premises. Above the gateway is a nich, contain- 
ing a mutilated statue of the Virgin Mary ; and on 
the north side, the prior^s arms, with the motto Ad 
mtamy For life. 

In the year 1507, an alarm having been excited in 
the minds of the archbishop and clergy of this place 
for the safety of the cathedral church and monastery 
on account of the constant and rapid encroachments 
of the sea, a contribution was set on foot through all 
the religious houses in the kingdom for the purpose of 
building an embankment to the n(»rth of the abbey- 
wall, and the money thus collected was deposited in 
the hands of the prior, whose name, according to &ae 
tradition, was Hay. But after a considerable quantity 
of the materials had been got together, and other pre- 
parations made for this great work, the prior thought 
fit to withdraw with the remainder of the money ; and 
as he was never more heard of, the undertaking was 
1^ a stand. Part of the large stones that had been 
collected for it are still to be seen within the tide-mark 
below the steep bank on the north side of the cathedral. 
Another tradition says, that the prior who made his 
escape with the cash, or embezzled it, was the founder 
of the present family of the Beatons of Balfour. The 
collection of stones alluded to is vulgarly called the 
Danuh-work^ why I do not know. Probably a per- 
son of the name of Dennis^ or the like might have been 
the undertaker.* 



* A representation of this building In its (supposed) perfect 
state, has been recently published in a book entitled a History 
of St Andrews, but the whole of the main or centre spire is 
founded on conjecture alone. 
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BUILDINGS IN AND ABOUT THE MONASTERY. 

John Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, about the 
year 1516, surrounded the monastery on the north, east, 
and south sides by a magnificent wall, commencing at 
the north-east corner of the cathedral church, and pro- 
ceeding round till it join the wall of the yards of St 
Leonard's college on the south-west. It is still pretty 
entire, and contains sixteen round and square turrets, 
neatly projecting from it at different distances. These 
turrets have each a nich in it, which has been intended 
for the reception of a statue, but whether these niches 
were ever thus filled up, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

On the east part facing the shore, on one of the 
round turrets, at the distance of about twenty-two feet 
from the ground, that is, nearly on a level with the top 
oi the wall, an inscription is still to be seen, in capital 
letters of about six inches long, and running in one 
continued line for almost a complete semi-circumfer- 
ence of the turret. Three or four letters of this in- 
scription at the end are so much effaced as to be 
illegible, but the rest of it is as represented in the fol- 
lowingyac simile : 

?mcmoBis ovivoRiuic 
vATiiiwwmmoomiG- 

BE6IVS0RBlSAlVT*-7 
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which may, perhaps, be thus read : — Precessttis opu» 
portum hie patefactum Hepburn excoluit egregius orbi 

salut , The harbour here opened, his predecessor's 

worky the illustrious Hepburn improved ; but 

as the last words of the inscription are totally effaced, 
it is not possible to determine its precise meaning. It 
is likely that, even in Martinets time, there had been 
some difficulty in making it out, as the author has left 

. a blank in his manuscript where the inscription should 
have been inserted. " On the east part,'' says he, " of 
the wall, at the shore of St Andrews, is this inscrip- 
tion ," but no inscription is inserted, the space is 

left blank. The above inscription may be read tole- 
rably well from the ground, when strongly illuminated 
• by the sun's rays in a clear day, but there is, just below 
the centre of it, Prior Hepburn's arms, and the motto 
ExFECTO, which is in too small a character to be so 
read. 

The whole length of the abbey- wall, from the north 
side of the cathedral round to the place where it unites 
with the premises of St Leonard's college, is about 
eight hundred and seventy yards. It is built of a good 
durable stone, and is about twenty^two feet high and 
four feet thick. 

One«half of the wall, namely, that from the begin- 
ning of it, at the east end of the cathedral church round 
by the shore, seems to have been fitted up for walking 
upon, by a parapet on each side. The other half, 
though sufficiently broad for this purpose, has never 
^ad any such parapets. 
* A^9 the south-east comer is a large round building, 

state, has .^ears to have been originally intended for a 

of St Andre. 

founded on oo* 
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pigeon-bbnse, and is, we belieTe> at present applied to 
that piupose. 

There were three gates in the walL The first or 
principal oiie» called the Abbey-gate» is at the east end 
of the street called soath street, and is a lai^e and 
stately Gothic arch still standing entire* It fronts 
nearly north-west, or just across the street. 

The second gate is enture also, and on the east side 
leading to the shore. The third is cm the south side, 
and was the gate through which the carts and other 
machines were wont to enter, when eonreying in the 
teind-sheaves from the prior-acres, which lie only a 
little way to the south of this gate. It is still to be 
seen, as well as the other two, and hard by it stood 
the teind-bam and yard, some vestiges of which are 
adso visible. 

The abbey-wall incloses a space of about eighteen 
acres. But cS all the various buildings which once 
occupied this saered enclosure, only a lew vestiges 
now remain. The rest have been demolished, and the 
materials of them conveyed away, to serve such other 
purposes as were imagined to be more necessary. 

Besides St Rule's and the cathedral, of which we 
have already spoken, Martine mentions, as having 
been in some sort discernible in his time, fourteen dif- 
ferent buildings. 

1. The Pbiob's House, commonly called Hospi" 
tium vetus, or the Old Inn, which stood south-east of 
the cathedral church, and of which some vaults only 
now remain, converted into stables. It had a large 
gate to the south, and was the residence of the princi- 
pal prior, and sometimes of the bishops. 

2. The CiiOiSTfis, which lay west from the prior's 
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house, separated from it only by the dortour or dor- 
mitory. In this quadrangle was held the great fair 
called the Senzie market, a fair similar to those which 
still exist in Grermany, Holland, and other parts of the 
continent, and which began the second week after 
£kister, and continued for fifteen days. To it there 
was a resort of merchants from most of the trading 
kingdoms of Europe, and on some occasions to the 
number of betwixt two and three hundred vessels have 
been known to arrive. 

We are not particularly informed what the chief 
commodities were which constituted the subjects of 
traffic at this market. But as it is certain our neigh- 
bours on the continent and in England were then much 
before us in most branches of manufacture, it is natural 
to suppose that the object of the traders would princi- 
pally be to supply this city and its neighbourhood with 
maaufactured goods;, and take away our raw materials. 
The following suticles of export are mentioned by old 
Hackluyt : 

" Moreover of Scotland the commodities 
Are felles, hides, and of wool the fleese ; 
And all these must pass by us away 
Into Flanders by England, sooth to say, 
And all her wool was draped for to sell 
In the towns of Poperinge and Bell." 

The stalls of the merchants were covered in, to de- 
fend their goods from the weather ; and the marks of 
the half-roof or pent-house, which had been adapted 
to that purpose, are still very visible upon the walL 

The cloister is now converted into a garden, the 
north wall of which is the south wall of the cathedral. 
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3. The S£N2iE<-Hou0E, Senzie^HaU, and Senzie* 
ChmmbeVf oalled also the sub*prior'« , house. This 
building ia now easily distinguished^ being the only 
one of the buildings of all the monastery which is still 
inhabited. Martine tells us, that in his .time it was 
quite entire, and contained several rooms, as a hall and 
chambers, the charter-house, a stone room, a little old 
chapel, sometimes converted, he says, into a atable, to 
which use it is, we believe^ still applied. 

** The room of old called the Sencie-chamber, on the 
south end of the house," he adds, '< is very much en- 
larged, being rectified^ and made a large room of eighty 
feet long and twenty broad, with windows towards the 
west, and a fire place at each end, to be a library to 
St Leonard's college.'' The wails of this library are 
still very nearly entire, and correspond with sufficient 
accuracy to the above description. It was burnt by 
accident about a hundred and fifty years ago.* 

4. The DoaTOUR, that is the dormitory or sleeping 
apartments of the monastery, stood east of the cloister, 
and south of the south end of the transept of the ca- 
thedral church, betwixt the prior's house and the clois- 
ter, of which latter the ''.ast wall constituted the west 
wall of the dormitory ; and betwixt it and the prior's 
house stood the Vestiary. But all these buildings have 
long ago disa{^)eared. 

• Such was tbe state of these premises when this was writ- 
ten On 1805), but, since that period, an elegant house has been 
erected by Colonel Camphell within the precinct« of the mo- 
nastery, on the south side of the cathedral church, in conse- 
quence of which the building and ruin last described have been 
entirely effaced, and other changes made. 

K 
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5. The Refscto&t, cat convent'tf solemn diniiig- 
room, called also the Fraier^haU^ a fine large room, 
the north wall of which was the south wall of the 
cloister* tt wiis in length one htmdred and eight feet, 
and in breadth twenty eight. The west gable of it, 
which Martine says was enftire a few years before his 
time, had a fine large Gothic window ; but having been 
made a part of the east side<-wall of St Leonard's col^ 
lege aboTe-mentloned, it is now no longer to be ditf** 
tinguished. No trace of the building remains exce)[»t 
the north wall, which separates the site of it from the 
garden, now occupying the place where fbimerly ^ood 
the cloister. The refectory also is now a garden. In 
Martinets time it was a bowling-green, better wcUoed^ 
he says, than knd. Fordun relates, that Edward I., 
king of England, in 1304, stripped all ih^ lead off this 
building, to supply his battering machines in a project* 
ed siege of Stirling. 

6. The GuESTHElALii, which stood within the pte- 
cints of St Leonard's college, on the south-west side 
of the road which leads from the principal gate of the 
monastery to the shore. This building was called 
Magna aula ffospitumy the stranger's large hall, and 
was allotted for the entertainment of pilgrims and 
such other strangers as, {Mx>mpted by cwriosity, or io* 
duced by devotion, repaired hither to visit the rdics 
of St Andrew. All these visitors were entertained 
for fourteen days^ and supplied with every tlnng ne- 
cessary, at the elpense of the convent, before in- 
quiries of any kind were made witli respect to the pur- 
pose of their coming. Such was the style of hospitality 
among the monks. 

7. The New Inn, or Novum Hospittum. This was 
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built last of all the edifices in the monastery before the 
Reformation, and is said to have been erected on 
the following account When James V. married the 
Princess Magdalene, daughter of Francis I. King of 
France, in the year 1537, the young queen, being of a 
delicate constitution, was advised by her physicians 
to reside here for the benefit of her health, as being a 
place peeuU^ly favourable thereto from the purity 
and salubrity of the air. The building was in conse- 
quence raised for the purpose of accommodating the 
queen, and was erected, we are told, with such rapi- 
dity, that it was begun and finished in a single month ! 
The queen, however, it appears, never came to re- 
^de in it, for she died at Holyrood*house six weeks 
after her arrival in Scotland. This building was 
the residence of the archbishops after the annexa- 
tion of the priory to the archbishoiffic in 1635. The 
eastern gable of it is still standing, and appears on the 
right as we proceed from the principal gate of the 
abbey to the shore. It has been all vaulted below, 
and the gateway, a fine semicircular arch, is still en- 
tire. Part of the roof and wooden floor, also, of this 
structure, yet exists. A person now living in St An- 
drews (1807) remembers to have seen it complete. 

8. The Tbind-Bahh is still in use, and stands a 
few yards to the south of this ruin. 

9. The Abbst-Miln stands a little on the east of 
it, and is in use also. 

10. The Grawaby stood to the north-east of the 
New Inn, about twenty or thirty yards, but there is 
now no trace of it to be seen, except a small part of 
the east side*-wall. It was a large building, three sto- 
reys high. 
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Martine observes, that being a high house, and on 
the north-east of the New Inn, it was a great protec- 
tion to that building against the northern and north- 
eastern blasts. On the east side of that part of the 
wall of the granary which still remains, is the well oi 
the monastery, which still bears the name of the Hofy 
WeU. 

11. Very near the south gate of the abbey-wall 
stands a fragment of a building which was formerly a 
bam, and also called the Teind-hefrn, being employed 
for the reception of the teind-sheaves received by the 
monastery from the Prior Acres, lying, as has been 
already observed, on the south side of the town. 

When Archbishop Sharp resided at the New Im^ 
he employed the building we have last described as 
his stables* 

The land called the Prior Acres is now in the hands 
of various proprietors and tenants, but the Exchequer 
uplifts the teinds of it. 

The fragment of the teind-bam, just mentioned^ 
being found a useful sea-mark to vessels entering the 
harbour of St Andrews, is not permitted to be pulled 
down. 

There were many other buildings about this fa- 
mous monastery, which are occasionally taken notice 
of by Fordun and other old writers. But they are 
completely demolished, and we know not where hey 
stood. 

There was a chapel within the monastery, called 
CapeUa SanctcB Magdalen€By or St Magdalene's 
Chapel, demolished also so entirely that no vestige of 
it remains. It is mentioned in a charter as late as 
the 16th of April 1571. The people who used to at- 
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tend this diurch were warned, we are told, every 
Sunday morning by tuck of drum^ to attend public 
worship in the town church after the former fell into 
decay. 

'^ Si ad amplitudinem," says Boece, speaking of 
this monastery, <^ si ad amplitudinem aedifieiorum 
oculos converteres, nuUi ipsum in Italia, Gallia, Ger- 
mania ant Allnone in ea gloria secundum censeas, 
adeo regales magniiicentise, et praeclarse in eo virtutes 
fulgent.** 

'< If you contemplate the extent and greatness of 
its edifices, you will not judge it to be inferior in this 
sort of glory to any other in Britain, or even in 
Italy, France, or Germany, such royal magnificence 
and beautiful specimens of architecture are every 
where visible in it." 



KIRKHEUGH, OR ST MARTS CHURCH. 

Walking northward, along the quay of St An- 
drews, from the eastern gate of the monastery, we 
observe before us, on a height towards the north- 
west, behind a range of houses facing the harbour, a 
piece of plain modern wall. This wall, on inspection, 
will be found to contain the stones of the jambs, and 
the arch of an ancient door, preserved in its original 
form. It was the door of the gable of a house, and is 
the only vestige now remaining of the buildings be* 
longing to the once famous benefice of the provostry 
of Kirkheugfa, or the Prapositura Sancta Marian de 
Rupe. 

Part of the old gable, with the door entire, was 

k2 
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stiU standing in 1801, and only then fell ; smoe whidi 
time the present fragment of a wall has been erected 
by the magistrates for the comfort and convenience of 
the citizens, who in their walks choose to enjoy from 
this elevated spot the fine prospect of the harbour aod 
bay of St Andrews. 

Martine says, that in his time (1683) the manse 
of the provost of Kirkheugh was still standing, << on 
a little height above the shore of St Andrews, now in 
no good repair," and that " a little north from it were 
to be seen the ruins of old buildings, which were the 
chapel itself.'^ Upon this his ingenious editor, in the 
year 1797, has the following note : 

<* Very little now remains of diese bmldings, via. 
a single gable with a door in it. But whether these 
are the ruins of the manse or of other houses cannot 
now be knownJ* 

Certain it is that this spot has once been applied to 
the purpose of burying-ground, for abundance of 
human bones are frequently dug out of it in forming the 
foundations of houses and repairing roads. Last sum- 
mer ( 1 837) several valuable improvements and necessary 
excavations were made on this spot, when huoum bones 
were dug up and again buried in vast quantities. 
Seats are now placed on this beautifully commanding 
spot, very much to the comfort and convenience of 
dtizens and strangers. 

The uncertainty of our information with respect 
to the origin of the church and benefice in question 
has been fmneriy mentioned. But we must present 
the reader with the following passage from Martine in 
his own words : 

^< As to the Culdees at St Andrews there goesatra- 
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dition in tlus place that the Culdees of old, at least 
Regulus and his companions, had a cell dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin, about a bow-flight east of the shore 
of St Andrews, a little without the end of the pier, 
(now within the sea), upon a rock called at this day 
our Lady's Craig ; the rock is well known, and seen 
every day at low water : and upon the sea's encroach- 
ing, they built another house at or near the place where 
the house of the Kiikheugh now stands, called Sta. 
Maria de Rupe, with St Rule's chapdi. To examine 
the tradition, it must be granted, that the first part of 
it may be possible ; for in my time there lived people in 
St Andrews who remembered to have seen men play at 
the bowls on the east and north ndes of the castle of 
St Andrews, which now the sea covers on every side ; 
so it may be that the sea of old came not so much up 
to our east coast as it now doth. And I have heard 
it credibly reported, that of old the heritors of Kin- 
kell* claimed, and pretended to a privilege of watering 

* To strengthen the probability of the above statement, one 
has only to recollect the changes on these rocks which the last 
90 years have effected. East from the Witch Lake, and imme- 
diately facing the admirable bathing-place, there is a rock which 
is never altogether flooded, even in the highest tides and most 
violent storms. The same process which insulated this rock, 
and deprived it of its original covering of earth and vegetation, 
is now manifestly at work, -and, in a very few years, the small 
promontory immediately above the bathing-ground, and jutting 
out as it were betwixt two bays, will be completely surrounded 
by the sea, and converted into a bare rock precisely similar to 
its elder brother. Thus will the Butts ground be laid open 
and defenceless, and even Methven Tower at last sink amidst 
the irresistable progression of water, aided by the lapse of 
centuries. 

** Omnia mutantur.'* 



1 
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all the bestial on' their ground at the Swilcanth burn, 
which runs at the west end of St Andrews ; and for 
that effect, that they might bring all their goods to 
that burn, upon the north side of the castle of St An- 
drews" 



THE CASTLE. 

This fortress was founded towards the conclusion of 
the twelfth century, it is said in the year 1200, by 
Roger, one of the bishops of St Andrews, and son of 
Robert, the third Earl of Leicester after the Conquest. 
It stood on a point of land projecting towards the sea 
on the north side of the town. It was enlarged and 
repaired betwixt the years 1318 and 1328, by Bishop 
Lamberton of this place, who fixed his residence in it 
But in 1336, Edward III. king of England, having 
subdued and laid under contribution the greater part 
of the Scottish kingdom, placed a garrison in the cas- 
tle to command the town and neighbouring country. 
On his retreat into England, however, which happened 
a few months after, Andrew Murray of Bothwell, in 
conjunction with the Earls of March and Fife, besieged 
this stronghold with battering machines, and reduced 
it in the space of three weeks. It surrendered on the 
28th of February 1337, and they entirely demolished 
it a short time after. It remained for many years in a 
ruinous state, for Bishop Landels resided in the abbey 
and died there. His successor, Bishop Trail, repaired 

It i9 comforting, however, amicbt such chants p98t and asti- 
dpated, that we can add, with equal truth, 

«' NihU interet.*" 
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the castle towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
and died in it in 1401. He was buried in the ca- 
thedral church near to the high altar, with this singular 
inscription over him : 

** Hie fuit ecclesiae directs columna, fenestra 
Lucida, tburibulum redolens, campana sonora." 

" He was the church's upright pillar, lucid window, 
sweet-smelling censer, and sounding bell." 

James III. was born in the castle, as appears by the 
golden charter of the see granted to Bishop Kennedy, 
and it continued to be the episcopal palace, (the 
bishops in their public writs styling it palatium nos- 
trum) till the murder of Cardinal Beaton in the 
month of May, 1546. After this prelate*s death, it 
was in pursuance of an act of council, partly demolish- 
ed next year. But Archbishop Hamilton, his successor, 
repaired the front of it, where his arms are still extant. 
He did not, however, long enjoy his dignity nor his 
residence, for, being denounced a traitor, he was hang- 
ed at Stirling in the year 1570. As it was on a live- 
tree that he was hanged, the following cruel sarcasm 
was composed on the occasion. 

Vive diu, fcelix arbor, semper que vireto 
Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras. 

Live, lovely tree, and bloom in foilage fair. 
So fruit thus excellent thou always bear. 

In 1606, George Gladstanes was created archbishop 
of St Andrews* This prelate resigned the castle and its 
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yards, and consented to the dissolution of them from 
the archbishopriC) and to a disposition of them in &- 
your of George, Earl of Dunbar. But the last earl of 
this name dying without issue, the tilie became extinct 
about 1689- At what period the castle reverted from 
the above-mentioned family to the exchequer or the 
crown, we have not been able to ascertain. 

Cardinal Beaton greatly repaired and beautified the 
castle, and it was from a window in the square tower 
of it, (the only part now sufficiently entire to give any 
idea of its former appearance,) that he is said to have 
been shewn to the mob after he had been murdered by 
Norman Leslie and his companions. The persons 
concerned in the murder seized the castle, and kept 
possession of it for a year, though besieged, during 
the last four months of that period, by the commander 
of the French forces then in the country, with two un- 
commonly large pieces of artillery, called Crook^mow 
and Deaf'Megy which were planted on the steeple of 
the College of St Salvator*s which overlooks the cas- 
tle. They surrendered in July, 1547, and were mostly 
transported to France. 

The castle, as has been already said, was, in pursu- 
ance of an act of council, almost demolished. 

Detached from the town, and bounded on two sides 
by the sea, the ruin now serves as a useful land mark 
to mariners. And we accordingly find it mentioned 
in all the charts of this part of the coast. The reefs 
of rocks which lie to the north-east of it are of con- 
siderable extent, and, attended with much danger to 
vessels navigating the bay. It is a ruin of an interest- 
ing appearance, and is visited by all strangers ; and 
though to prevent abuses, the barons of her migesty^s 
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excliequer* have found it neoessaiy to put it and the 
ruins of the cathedral under lock and key, there is a 
Keeper always ready to attend such as may wish to gain 
admittance to them. The present keeper is John 
McDonald not less skilled in antiquarian lore than firm 
to the cause of presbytery and independence. 

On the north-^west comer of the area is the dungeon 
or keep of the castle quite entire ; and, when the vo- 
lunteers of this place were embodied during the last 
war, it was converted into a powder magazine. It has 
two very narrow entries, and within is a circular level 
space about thirteen feet diameter, covered with an 
arched dome, to which no light is admitted but through 
^ entries. In the middle of the flat space is a hole 
of seven feet diameter, which descends perpendicularly 
seven or eight feet, and then gradually widens till it 
become seventeen feet diameter at the bottom, so that the 
Whole daik pit strongly resembles a bottle, and from 
top to bottom is cut out of the solid rock> It is now 
half fiDed wiA rubbish, but is still gloomy enough to 
tiiake us shudder when we see its dark damp sides il- 
luminated with the flickering light of a single candle ; 
when we reflect that, like some other excavations of a 
similar nature, it has formed the abode of miseraUe 
mortals. There is one very like to it in the west end 
of Falkland Palace, which was the scene of the starva- 
tion of the young Duke of Rothsay. This one too, if 
it had a tongue, could, we have no doubt, tell a tale of 
sickemng woe. Tradition, at least, assigns it as the 
abode of those who fell under the displeasure of the 
haughty earls of Fife and the Douglases. 

* Now the Woods and Forests. 
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The sea now washes the castle on the north and east 
sides, and has in some places undermined its walls, a 
considerable part of which in consequence of this fell 
in December, 1801. 

But the castle was formerly at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea. 

The remains of this once stately pile are now fast 
mouldering to decay ; but to retard, as £ar as may be, 
the progress of the wasteful elements, the late Rev. 
Dr Plajrfair, Principal of the United College, obtain- 
ed, on a representation to the barons of exchequer, in 
1803> a grant of £21 to be laid out in pointing and 
repairing those places of the castle most likely to give 
way. This was accordingly done under his direction, 
and will doubtless be the means of prolonging very 
considerably the existence of the ruin. 

The castle seems to have been constructed of mate- 
rials not the most durable. The stones have been of 
a very bad kind, for they are fast crumbling away. 
Unlike the tower of St Regulus which presents almost 
no irregularities, and which indeed betrays no symp- 
toms of age, but the venerable hoariness with which it 
is invested ; the castle is full of cavities, and has the 
embrowned and mouldering appearance of a building 
that has been the subject of conflagration. 

BLACK AND GREY FRIARS. 

Immediately, in front of the Madras college, and 
protected by a strong and high iron railing, stands the 
remnant of a monastery belonging to the Dominicans 
or Black Friars. There was another convent of friars 
placed north of the Market street, through which that 
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liandsome new street named from Dr Bell now runs. 
The Dominicans' convent was founded by Bishop 
Wishart in 1274,* and the Observantines' by Bishop 
Xennedy, at least one hundred and fifty years later. 
JBut the last was not finished till the time of Patrick 
Orahame, the inmiediate successor of Kennedy, and 
the first archbishop. He completed the convent about 
1478, and dedicated it to St Francis. 

The superiors of the Franciscans, of whom the Ob- 
servantines were a species, were denominated War* 
dens; and John Tullidaff, warden of the Observan- 
tines of St Andrews, was one of that assembly of di- 
vines, or Theolqgues, as they are called in the language 
of those times, who, in 1527, sat in judgment upon, 
and condemned the fifteen articles of Patrick Hamil- 
ton, abbot of Fern, as heretical, and contrary to the 
faith of the church. John Wadlock, provincial of the 
otder, was a famous mathematician in the reign of 
James V. He was a native of Dundee, and resided 
mostly in this convent. It was the noviciate of the 
order in Scotland. 

The only part which now remains of the buildings 
of the convent of black friars is enclosed by an iron 
railing, and is well worth the observation of the tra- 
veller.! 

The buildings belonging to this convent seem to . 
have been pretty extensive. The ground to the south 
and west of the ruin, when formerly dug up, exhi- . 
bited proofs of having been built upon ; and there 

* The Black Friars first came into Scotland in 1230. 
t See Plate. 
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are still standing on the same side of the street, about 
forty yards west from the ruin, some old houses, which 
have the appearance of having once formed part of tbe 
buildings of the convent. 

Friar Alexander Campbell, prior of the Dominicans, 
orblackfriars, wasthe person appointed by the clergy to 
associate with Patrick Hamilton, after they had persuad- 
ed him to repair hither for the sake of a conference, and 
endeavour to bring him over from what they called his 
dangerous and heretical opinions. He was also one 
of the council which condemned Hamilton's thirteen 
articles. When this amiable youth was tied to the 
stake before the gate of St Salvator's college, and the 
friars kept importuning him with their endless clamours 
to pray to the Virgin Mary, and none more loud than 
Campbell, he addressed the friar as follows : " Wicked 
man, thou knowest I am no heretic, and that it is the 
truth of God for which I suffer ; so much didst thou 
confess to me in private. I charge thee, therefore, to 
answer before the judgment seat of Christ.*' It is re- 
marked by the historians of those times, that the friar 
became delirious, and died in a state of despair in less 
than a year after. 

Both the grey and black friars' convents, 6f which 
we have been speaking, fell victims at the same time 
to the eloquence of John Knox.* They were plunder- 

* Dr Dibdin, in his Northern Tour, recently published, re- 
presents *' the infuriated Knox, with his yet more infuriated 
followers, rushing from the parish church, and, pointing to the 
towers of the cathedral, addressing them in these remarkable 
words ; " To get rid of the rooks, we must down with their 
nests." Now it is scarcely necessary to add, that in this state- 
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ed and razed by the people in consequence of his famous 
sermon preached in the parish church here, in June 
16599 cum! of which we have already taken notice in our 
acQount of the cathedral church. 



LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

SCHOOLS. 

SiNCS the establishment of the Madras College in 
this city, the Grammar School, the Burgh School, 
and some private seminaries have been dispensed with. 
There are still, however, one or two private schools, 
in which reading, writing, and accounts are taught. 
There are also a few female schools, in which the 
pupils are instructed in English reading and various 
kinds of heedlework. In the city are likewise two 
boarding schools for young ladies, wherein are taught 
English reading, all kinds of needlework, French, 
geography, drawing, and music 

MADRAS COLLEGE. 

Fob this college the city of St Andrews is indebted 
to the munificent liberality of Dr Bell. The founda- 
tion stone of it was laid in presence of the provost 

ment, as well ag in variouB others which his singuUv work con- 
tains, Dr Dibdin is more indebted to his imagination, than to 
any credible authority whatever. The memorable adage quoted, 
if ever repeated -by Knox at all, was said in justification of the 
Act when over, not as an excitement to it. 
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and trustees, 9th April, 1832. Its situation is a^ood 
one, being a little to the south of the fine old ruin of 
Blackfriars Chapel. The plan was devised by Wil- 
liam Burn, Esq: architect, Edinburgh, and the struc- 
ture finished by Mr Kennedy, builder, St Andrews, 
at an expense of between £15,000 and £16,000, in- 
eluding the teachers' houses. The system which is 
adopted in this college, and which has been termed, 
from its founder, the Bell or Madras system, has ac- 
quired extensive popularity, and the college has ac- 
cordingly been numerously attended, — ^the average 
number is about 800. 

TEUSTEES. 

The Provost of St Andrews ; the First and Second Minis- 
ters of St Andrews j Professor Alexander ; — ^the Provost 
chairman. 

PATRONS. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Fife ; the Right Hon. the Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland; the Right Rev. Bishop Walker, 
Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

David Monypenny, Esq. of Pitmilly; Sir Ralph A. An- 
struther, Bart, of Balcaskie ; David Wemyss, Esq. of Pit- 
kinny ; — chosen by the four Trustees. Mr Stuart Grace, 
Secretary of the College. 

TEACHERS. 

The Rev. David Crichton, English department ; Mr Wil- 
liam M. Carmichael, Classical department ; the Rev. Thomas 
Burns, Mathematics, Geography, and Natural Philosophy; 
the Rev. George Moir, Arithmetic and Book-keeping; Mr 
Samuel Messieuz, Modern Languages ; Mr George H. Gor- 
don, Writing, &c. ; Mr John W. M'Lea, Drawing; Mr George 
Boyack, Music. 

Two of the masters only have houses. These are 
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situated in a line with the south side of the South 
Street — the one on the east fifty yards^ and on the 
west side fifty-three yards from the Blackfriars Ruin. 
They are elegant and commodious, and are possessed 
by the Latin and English teachers. 



DEED OF THE LATE DR BELL. 

" This indenture was made the fourteenth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
<md thirty-one, between the Reverend Andrew Bell 
<^ Egmore, in Scotland, doctor of divinity and laws, 
and prebendary of the collegiate church of St Peter, 
Westminster, of the one part; and William Haig, 
Esquire, provost of the city of St Andrews, the 
Reverend Robert Haldane, and the Reverend George 
Buist, doctors in divinity, and first and second minis 
ters of the said city of St Andrews, and Andrew 
Alexander, master of arts, professor of Greek in the 
United College of St Salvators and St Leonards, at 
St Andrews aforesaid, of the other part. 

^< Whereas the said Andrew Bell hath lately caused 
to be transferred into the joint names of the said 
William Haig, Robert Haldane, George Buist, and 
Andrew Alexander, in the books of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, the two several 
sums of sixty thousand pounds, three per centum 
Consolidated Bank Annuities, and sixty thousand 
pounds, three per centum Reduced Bank Annuities, 
as they the said William Haig, Robert Haldane, 
George Buist, and Andrew Alexander, do respectively 
hereby acknowledge ; and whereas, the said Andrew 

l2 
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Bell (the author of the system of education called the 
Madras system), considering that the progress of the 
said system in his native country of Scotland hath 
hitherto been slow and imperfect, and the greatest 
boon which he can confer upon that country is by 
taking measures for the more effectual diffusion of the 
said system therein, and farther that the school-houses 
for instruction in the English and Latin languages in 
the said city of St Andrews (wherein he was bom and 
educated) are greatly dilapidated, and that the magis- 
trates and town council of the said city (who are the 
patrons of the said schools) are unable to rebuild or 
to repair the school-houses aforesaid, is desirous that 
the said William Haig, Robert Haldane, George 
Buist, and Andrew Alexander, should execute such 
declaration of trusts of the foresaid two several sums 
so transferred into their joint names, as are herein- 
after contained, which they have respectively agreed 
to do. 

" Now this indenture witnesseth, that in pursuance 
of the said agreement, and by the direction of the said 
Andrew Bell (testified by his being a party to and 
executing these presents) they, the said William Haig, 
Robert Haldane, George Buist, and Andrew Alex- 
ander, do hereby declare that they will forthwith 
transfer and henceforth retain the said two several 
sums of sixty thousand pounds, three per centum 
consolidated bank annuities, and sixty thousand 
pounds, three per centum reduced bank annuities, 
upon the trusts following : That is to say, to retain 
the sum of two thousand and five hundred pounds^ 
part thereof as a fund for the payment of such costs 
and expences as are hereinafter defined and subject 
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thereto, to divide the said stocks into twelve equal 
parts, and to transfer one such twelflh part unto the 
provost, magistrates, and town council of Edinburgh ; 
one other such twelfth part unto the provost, magis- 
trates, and town council of Glasgow ; one other 
such twelfth part unto the provost, magistrates, and 
town council of Aberdeen (the old and new parts 
of that city being considered conjointly as one); 
one other such twelfth part unto the provost, ma- 
gistrates, and town council of Inverness ; one other 
such twelfth part unto the magistrates, and masters 
of corporations (or by whatever other name or title 
they may be denominated), of Leith ; and one other 
such other twelfth part unto Admiral Sir George Mar- 
tin, knight grand cross of the most houoiurable order 
of the bath. Vice- Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Baronet, 
Vice- Admiral Sir Henry Digby, knight commander 
of the said order of the bath, the persons who have 
been appointed trustees of a school established, or 
agreed to be established, at a meeting held in London 
on the eleventh daj' of July instant, and to be called 
the royal naval school, (whereof his Majesty the King 
has signified his intention to be patron, and which 
school is intended for the education of children of 
officers in the navy) as the donation of the said An- 
drew Bell thereto, it having been determined that the 
Madras system of education should be adopted in the 
said school (such donation to be applied towards the 
general maintenance and establishment of the said 
school on the Madras system) ; and do and shall trans- 
fer one other such twelfth part as aforesaid, and the 
accumulated dividends thereof, unto the provost, ma- 
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gistrates, and town council of St Andrews aforesaid, 
the interest and produce thereof to be by them applied 
towards the moral and religious improvement of thai 
city, and such other useful permanent works connected 
therewith, as the said last mentioned provost, magis- 
trates, and town council shall from time to time, un- 
der the superintendence and with the approbation 
of the lord lieutenant for the time being of the county 
of Fife, and the said trustees, or the survivors or sur- 
vivor of them (testified by writing under their hands) 
direct. 

" Provided always, and it is hereby declared, that 
the respective transfers hereinbefore directed to be 
made unto the respective corporations of the provost 
and magistrates and town council of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Leith, are respec- 
tively upon this indispensable condition, that the stock 
respectively to be transferred by the said corporations 
be by them, and their successors, employed for the 
founding or maint^ance of a school or schools, in 
each of the said last mentioned ^ve towns, for the in- 
struction of children, whether male or female, or both, 
in ordinary branches of education ; but so that the 
tuition at every one of the said schools be upon the 
system of mutual instruction and moral discipline, ex- 
emplified in the Madras school. And that every of 
. the said corporations shall stand possessed of the stock 
so to be transferred to it as aforesaid upon trust for- 
ever, to apply the dividends and interest thereof in 
the support and maintenance, from time to time, of 
schools already founded, or hereafter to be founded, 
on the principles of the foresaid Madras system, such 
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funds, either to remain as invested, or to be invested 
on any government, heritable, or other such securities, 
as shsdl from time to time be thought fitting. 

*' And it is hereby declared, that every of the said 
corporations or bodies shall, on the transfer to such 
corporation or body, to be made in pursuance of the 
directions hereinbefore contained, and before any ap- 
propriation or application of any part of the aforesaid 
stock, make and execute a declaration and acknow- 
ledgment of the acceptance by such corporations or 
body of the several trusts herein declared, such decla- 
rations to be forthwith registered in the books of coun- 
cil and session, in Scotland ; and that if any one of 
the aforesaid five corporations or bodies, shall refuse 
to execute such declaration of trust as aforesaid, then, 
and in that case, the share of the trust funds of such 
corporation or body shall be transferred to the pro- 
vost, magistrates, and town council of Cupar in Fife, 
and the other patrons for the time being of the aca 
demy there, upon the same trusts and conditions in 
all respects as are hereinbefore expressed with regard 
to the corporation or body so refusing. 

" And it is hereby agreed and declared, that the 
receipts in writing of the several persons, corporations 
or bodies, to whom transfer or payments are herein- 
before directed to be made, shall be effectual dis- 
charges to the trustees, or trustee, hereof, provided 
that every such receipt shall contain a specification 
of the conditions upon which the transfer or payment 
to the person, persons, or corporation or body giving 
such receipt, was made and accepted. 

" And farther, that a declaration of trusts shall, 
upon such transfer as aforesaid, to be made to the 
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aforesaid naval school, be executed by the trustees or 
gpyemors to whom the transfer shall be made, and a 
memorial thereof enrolled in the High Court of 
Chancery of England, and also another memorial 
thereof registered with the clerk of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex as by law required. ^ 

*^ And whereas the said William Haig, Robert Hal- 
dane, George Buist, and Andrew Alexander, have 
lately (with money remitted to them by the said 
Andrew Bell for that purpose) purchased certain 
lands, or grounds, and hereditaments adjoining to the 
grammar school of St Andrews aforesaid, which have 
been duly conveyed to them ; now it is hereby de- 
clared that they, the said William Haig, Robert 
Haldane, George Buist, and Andrew Alexander, and 
their respective successors in office, ^hall stand vested 
and seized of the said hereditaments ; and that the re- 
maining five-twelfth parts, of the aforesaid several 
sums of stock shall be held by the said trustees. upon 
stock to be transferred from time to time to the re- 
spective successors in office of them, the said William 
Haig, Robert Haldane, George Buist, and Andrew 
Alexander ; nevertheless, as to the said hereditaments 
and stock upon trust, to lay out and apply a sufficient 
part of the said five-twelfth parts in the reparation an4 
maintenance of the Black Friars' Chapel adjoining the 
aforesaid hereditaments, and in the foundation and 
erection, planning, and laying out upon the said lately 
purchased land and premises, of a college with appro- 
priate houses for master and monitor, servants, and 
other offices, and also gardens, shrubbery, and play 
ground, and that the style of architecture of the school- 
rooms of the said college shall harmonize with that of 
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the aforesaid Black Friars' Chapel ; and to lay out 
any reasonable portion of the said five-twelfth parts 
in the purchase of lands or hereditaments at St An* 
drews aforesaid, or to the present grammar school of 
the said city, if such purchases shall be deemed ad- 
vantageous for the purposes of the said college as 
hereinafter expressed, provided always that it shall 
not be lawful for the said trustees to lay out or ex- 
pend more than one-half of the said five-twelfth parts 
in the reparation and maintenance of the said Black 
Friars' C^pel, the founding, building, and laying out 
the said college, houses, offices, gardens, shrubbery, 
and play ground, and in the purchase of land as afore- 
said. 

" And upon further trust that they the said trus- 
tees do, and shall either permit the residue of the said 
stocks to remain as invested, or shall sell the same and 
invest the produce in the pusdiase of other estates 
of inheritance in fee simple, in the county of Fife, 
in the purchase of stocks or funds in the bank of 
England, or any of the chartered banks of Scotland, 
fuch last mentioned investments and securities to be 
altered and varied at the discretion of the trustees 
thereof; and the said estates, funds and securities, and 
the income thereof to be applied for the annual main- 
tenance of the said college, and for the foundation 
and maintenance of bursaries in manner hereafter 
mentioned. 

" And it is hereby declared, that the college so to 
be erected as aforesaid shall forever thereafter be de- 
signated and called << The Madras CoUege of St 
Andrews;" and the said Andrew Bell, and also the 
aforesaid trustees, do hereby respectfully, and mutually, 
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request that his Majesty's Lord Lieutenant for the 
time, being of the county of Fife, the Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland for the time being, and the Rev. 
James Walker (one of the ministers of the highest 
order of the Episcopal communion in Scotland, com- 
monly called bishops,) during his life, and after his 
death his successor for the time being (as superin- 
tendant of the Episcopal clergy in Edinburgh,) will 
respectfully accept, and from time to time exercise, 
the offices of patrons and visitors of the said college. 

" And it is hereby agreed and declared, that when 
the said college shall be completed, children of both 
sexes, and of whatever Christian persuasion their pa- 
rents shall be, shall be taught in such branches of 
education, and either together, or separately, as to the 
aforesaid trustees or their successors in office for the 
time being shall seem fit; but nevertheless always 
upon, the principles of the aforesaid Madras system, 
and that in such education particular attention shall 
be bestowed upon instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and it is also hereby declared, that 
the election of the masters of the said college from 
time to time shall be solely vested in the trustees of 
these present, and their successors in office for the 
time being, it being hereby directed that the said pa- 
trons and visitors of the said college shall be consulted 
and advised with and have a veto in the nomination, 
and that proper and fit preceptors or masters of the 
said college be chosen by the said trustees upon suffi- 
cient trial and examination. 

" And it is hereby declared, that the said trustees 
shall exact from the children educated in the said 
college such fees only as it shall appear to them that 
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ike parents of such children are able to pay without 
much inconvenience ; and that those children whose 
parents are unable to pay any such fees shall be edu- 
cated gratis. 

" And it is hereby declared, that the fees to be paid 
as aforesaid^ by the said children, shall belong to the 
masters to be appointed as aforesaid, over and above 
the present salaries of fifty pounds, and twenty-five 
pounds, payable, and to be paid, by the corporation of 
St Andrews, yearly. 

" And it is hereby directed, that the trustees for the 
time being hereof, shall once in every quarter of a 
year, forever hereafter, inspect and examine the said 
college, in order to ascertain the proficiency and pro- 
gress made by the scholars or pupils thereof, and shall 
also appoint and hold a public examination of such 
scliolars or pupils once in every year, and also shall, 
from time to time, frame such rules for the regula- 
tion and guidance of the said college, masters, or 
teachers and scholars, as to the said trustees shall, 
subject to the approbation of the patrons and visitors 
for the time being, seem fit, so as the same shall be 
in accordance with the said Madras system, as ex- 
pounded in the printed works of the said Andrew 
Bell. 

" And it is hereby declared, that immediately after 
the examination so to be held as afores«dd, the several 
trustees of these presents, who shall be present thereat, 
shall record and certify, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, whether or not there be an improvement in 
the management of the said college, and in the pro- 
portionate education of the scholars thereof; and that 
if there shall be such improvement, the sum of fifty 
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pounds a piece, or more, at the discretion of the trus« 
tees so present, shall be paid out of the annual in- 
come and produce of funds of the said college, unto 
both the English and classical master of the said 
college, if they shall have in the opinion of such trus- 
tees so present deserved the same, or unto either of 
them who shall be so thought to deserve it ; and it 
is hereby declared, that it shall be lawful for the trus- 
tees hereof, of the time being, to appropriate from 
the said income and produce, a sum not exceeding 
fifty pounds per annum, for the purpose of rewarding 
meritorious monitors and scholars in the said college, 
at the discretion of the said trustees ; and that regis- 
ters and ^midometers shall be kept in the said college, 
according to the manuals of the said Andrew Bell, 
respectively published in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, and one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one. 

" And it is hereby declared, that the trustees hereof 
for the time being, shall for ever hereafter apply year- 
ly, and every year, from and out of the college funds, 
the sum of one hundred pounds in bursaries, to the 
students of the United College of St Salvators and 
St Leonards aforesaid : That is to say, in one bursary 
of twenty pounds, two of fifteen pounds each, and five 
bursaries of ten pounds each. 

" And it is hereby declared, that the said trustees, 
after consulting and advising in manner aforesaid with 
the said patrons and visitors, shall perpetually nomi- 
nate the persons to receive the said bursaries respec- 
tively, but that any one or more of the relations in 
Wood of the said Andrew Bell, shall always, if com- 
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petent and qaaMed, be entitled to the highest bursa- 
rieS| as has occurred in the case of Glendee bursary, 
of which the said Andrew Bell is patron ; and such 
bursaries shall be vacated when claimed by a relation 
in blood of the said Andrew Bell ; and that none of 
the aforesaid bursaries shall be received by any person 
(except relations as aforesaid), who has not been edu- 
cated at the Madras College for the space of three 
years; and that the persons respectively receiving 
such bursaries (except the relations of the said An- 
drew Bell), shall be those who upon public examina- 
tion by the trustees hereof shall be deemed thereto 
entitled, and that every person declared to be entitled 
to any such bursary as aforesaid, shall continue to re- 
ceive the same yearly for the space of four years in 
succession, if he shall during the whole of that time 
prosecute his studies in the said United College, and 
conduct himself with propriety in the opinion of his 
teachers therein. 

'< And it is hereby declared, that the trustees hereof 
. shall immediately receive into the said Madras Col- 
lege, and from the trust funds defray the whole expence 
of boarding, educating, clothing, and maintaining 
Andrew Bell Morrison, the relative of the said An- 
drew Bell ; and that as soon as he be fit to enter the 
said United College, the trustees shall confer on him 
the highest bursary, and shall allow him an additional 
sum of twenty pounds yearly, during the space of 
four years, provided he shall continue at that college 
so long, and shall afterwards employ him in some 
suitable office in the said Madras College, for which 
he may be found qualified. 

^ And it is hereby directed, that as soon as possible, 
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after the execution of these presents, the trustees here- 
of shall cause a complete edition of all the works of 
the said Andrew Bell, and an abridged edition also, 
in one or two volumes, to be published under the su- 
perintendence of the Reverend Doctor Michael Rus- 
sell, minister of the Episcopal Chapel at Leith, and 
shall defray the expences of such publication in man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned ; and shall cause a copy of 
the said works to be deposited in every of the libraries 
of the said Royal Naval School, the Madras College, 
and in all privileged libraries in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; and shall cause both the complete and 
abridged editions of the aforesaid works to be kept on 
sale for one hundred years in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin ; and any profit therefrom arising is to be 
carried to the credit of the trust funds hereby vested 
in the said trustees. 

" And as it is hereby declared that the provost, and 
first and second ministers of St Andrews aforesaid, 
shall for ever hereafter be appointed the trustees of 
these presents, and that after the decease of the said 
Andrew Alexander, the sheriff-depute for the time 
being of the said county of Fife, shall for ever there- 
after be a trustee of these presents, jointly with the 
said provost and first and second ministers, and such 
persons for the time being shall be for ever the trus- 
tees and managers of the said college, and the pro- 
perty thereof for ever vested in them ; and that three 
of the trustees shall always be a quorum, and that the 
acts of such majority shall always be as valid and ef- 
fectual to all purposes as the acts of the whole of the 
said trustees ; and that minutes of the proceedings of 
the said trustees shall for ever thereafter be entered in 
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a book to be kept for that purpose, and such minutes 
shall always be signed by them at their meetings ; and 
that no one of the trustees of these presents, his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, shall be liable for the acts 
or defaults of the others, or other of them, or for any 
money which shall be received by the others, or other 
of them ; nor shall any of them be accountable for the 
deficiency or insufficiency of any securities upon which 
the aforesaid trust premises may be invested, or for 
the failure of banker, or other person with whom any 
of the trust money may be lodged for safe custody. 

^^ And it is hereby agreed and declared, that the 
trustees for the time being of these presents, do and 
shall retain the siud sum of two thousand and h\e 
hundred pounds three per centum consolidated bank 
annuities, to set apart as aforesaid upon trust, that 
they do and shall thereout, and out of the income 
thereof, pay and discharge all the costs and expenses 
of making such transfers as herein before directed, 
and of procuring, preparing, and executing the afore- 
said several declarations of trust, and the enrolments 
thereof respectively, and of publishing the aforesaid 
editions of the works of the said Andrew Bell, and 
all other the charges of executing the trusts hereof, 
which are not otherwise herein before provided for, 
and subject to the execution of such trusts as last 
aforesaid ; the residue of the said sum of two thou- 
sand and five hundred pounds three per centum con- 
solidated bank annuities, and the income thereof, 
shall be retained and transferred unto and upon the 
respective trusts, intents, and pturposes, and in the re- 
spective proportions herein before expressed, declared, 
and appointed, with respect of the said sums of fifty 
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thousand pounds, and sixty thousand pounds stocky 
and to the parties who respectively are entitled to re- 
ceive the said twelve shares thereof. 

" And further, it is hereby directed, that the trus- 
tees of the said coUege shall execute a proper declara- 
tion of trust of the aforesaid lands and hereditaments 
so purchased, as aforesaid, and of any property to be 
purchased for the purposes of the said college, and 
also of all the funds provided for the maintenance of 
the said college in the Scotch form, and the same shall 
be registered in the books of Council and Session in 
Scotland in such manner as is usual : In witness 
whereof, the said parties to these presents have here- 
unto set their hands and seals the day and year first 
before written. 

(Signed) AJjdrew Bell. 
William Haig. 
Robert Haldane. 
George Buist. 
Andw. Alexander. 
" Signed, sealed, and delivered by the within de- 
signed Andrew Bell, William Haig, and Robert Hal- 
dane, in the presence of 

(Signed) John Allen, 

GL Cheltenham. 
J. C. Strafford, 

Sol. Cheltenham. 
" Signed, sealed, and delivered by the within named 
George Buist and Andrew Alexander, in the presence of 
(Signed) Charles Grace, 

Commissary Clerk of Fife, St Andrews* 
Andrew Keay, 

Gardener, Glammis? 
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Another deed was regularly executed by Dr Bell 
on the 3d January, 1823, by which, in addition to the 
above trustees, as he himself expresses it, " on fiirther 
deliberation and experience, and for other weighty 
considerations, with a view to the efficiency of the 
Madras system of education,*' he nominates and ap- 
points the Rector, Principals, and Professors of the 
University of St Andrews, the minister of the parish 
of St Leonards, and the minister of the episcopal 
chapel at St Andrews, supplementary and joint trus- 
tees. , He recalls the nomination of the sheriff-depute 
of Fife ; and afterwards, for certain good causes and 
considerations, he nominates and appoints the Rev. 
Dr Thomas Gillespie, assistant professor of humanity 
in St Andrews, to the office of " special Visitor, In- 
spector, and Madras historian" of the said college ; 
and in consequence of the importance and responsi- 
bility attached to this office, he appoints the above 
trustees to pay to the said Dr Thomas Gillespie, out 
of such funds as for the use of the establishment he 
had placed at their disposal, the sum of £100 sterling 
yearly, and that for the space of eight years certain^ 
and thereafter until he shall succeed to the full en- 
joyment of his living as professor of himianity, be- 
ginning the first payment of £100 sterling at the 
term of Candlemas next, 1832. 

This claim of Dr Gillespie has been resisted by 
the trustees upon the first deed, and the matter is yet 
imdetermined in any court of law. Dr Southey has 
received £1000 for writing a biography of Dr Bell, 
in which it is understood that this subject will be 
fully discussed. Ample papers on this subject are in 
Dr Gillespie's possession. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 

The first idea of universities, properly so called) 
appears to have been formed about the beginning of 
the twelfth century, when the human mind, after the 
long and painful state of privation to which it had been 
subjected during the dark ages, seems again to have 
repaired to the springs of Helicon with extraordinary 
avidity and ardour. 

Previously, indeed, to that period, a kind of schools 
had been established in most of the cathedral churches 
and monasteries of Europe, for the instruction of youth. 
But these were upon a limited plan. They consisted 
chiefly of institutions for the teaching of granunar and 
church music, with a little rhetoric, logic, and theo-^ 
logy. The teachers employed were few, being only 
one or two in each school. At the cathedrals, usually 
the bishop himself, or he with an assistant, and in the 
monasteries little else seems to have been aimed at, 
but the instructing of the younger monks and nuns in 
such a knowledge of the Latin language, and of church 
music, as might enable them to go through the church 
service with some sort of decent propriety. 

But the ardent spirit of the twelfth century was not 
to be so satisfied. Plans of education were formed of 
a far more extensive and liberal kind. Societies, com- 
posed of persons of the first abilities and learning, un- 
dertook to instruct youth in the various branches of 
human science. 

These societies were at first distinguished by the 
name of Studia GenenUia, General Studies, or simply 
Studies ; as the Studi/ of Paris, the Studtf of Bologna. 
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But, about th^ end of the twelfth century, or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, they began to be most com- 
monly known by the name of Universitates^ universi- 
ties ; either because learning of all kinds was taught 
in them, and students of all countries admitted into 
their community, or because they were formed into 
legally constituted corporations, which, in the Latin of 
those times, were termed Universitates. 

The plan of these societies appeared to be so advan- 
tageous, that they were countenanced and encouraged 
by the pope, and by every sovereign in Europe, as 
well as by all the opulent part of the community ; and 
having had large donations bestowed upon them, they 
soon became sufficiently rich, not only to enable them 
to erect extensive buildings for the accommodation of 
themselves and scholars during their public hours, but 
also for the purpose of private dwelling-houses, and 
other accommodations. They were also enabled to 
establish funds for the support and maintenance of the 
poorer sort of students. The teachers were termed 
professors ; and the time that ought to be employed in 
the study of each branch of knowledge was properly 
ascertained. 

Honours and titles were proposed as incitements to 
diligent application ; and these, after a stated form and 
course of examination had been gone through, were 
conferred upon the approved scholar. The high value 
set on these honours is sufficiently apparent from his- 
tory. Doctors, masters, and bachelors, contended even 
with the knights of those times for precedence ; and 
some went even so far as to assert, that a doctor was 
a knight in consequence of his academical degree, and 
that the usual form of creation was not here necessary. 
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This they distinguished by the term ChiveUrie de 
Lectures ; and the consequence of it was, that the new 
institutions in a short time were replenished with a vast 
and almost incredible number of students. In the year 
1262, there were 10,000 in the university of Bologna ; 
and, in 1340, there were tiiree times that number in 
the university of Oxford. 

As the establishment of universities was at first a 
consequence of the progress of learning, so did they in 
their turn contribute to accelerate this progress, and to 
dispel that thick darkness which had for four centuries 
overspread Europe. The ignorance of this period was 
almost total. Men in the highest offices of the state 
sometimes were incapable of signing their own namei 
and even the clergy were in a great measure unlettered. 
" They contented themselves," says William of Malms- 
bury, a very sensible and judicious writer of the 
twelfth century, " with the slightest smattering of let- 
ters, and could hardly stammw through the offices of 
the church. l£ any one amongst them understood a 
little grammar, he was admired as a prodigy." Sir 
Walter Scott makes Douglas say — 

*' Thank God that never son of mine» 
Save Gavin, e'er would pen a line/' 

This Gavin was the celebrated Bishop of Dunkeld. 

The youth of Scotland, during the middle ages, were 
not inferior to their neighbours in genius, or in a taste 
for learning. But having no university in their own 
country for more than two centuries after the institu- 
tion of these seminaries in others, they were obliged, 
when they wished to prosecute their studies, to go 
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abroad. And as this was attended with trouble, and 
a very serious expense, it was a disadvantage strongly 
felt and deeply regretted by many ; but the distracted 
state of the kingdom, almost constantly involved in 
wsu*s, prevented for a long time the application of a 
remedy. 

At length, in the year 1410, a few' men of letters 
in this place, desirous of remedying the evil which 
had been so long felt and comphuned of, and of pro- 
moting the interests of learning in their own city, 
formed themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
teaching the sciences, and generously offered their 
services to as many as chose to attend. John Shevez, 
official of St Andrews, WilUam Stephen, afterwards 
bishop of Dumblane, and John Litster, one of the 
canons of the monastery, read lectures at different 
hours on divinity. Laurence Lindoris, a learned theo- 
logian, explained the fourth book of the sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Dr Richard Cornel taught the civil 
and canon laws ; and John Gyll, William Foulis, and 
William Croisier, logic and philosophy* These gen- 
tlemen commenced their lectures at Whitsunday 1410^ 
and were attended by a concourse of students beyond 
their greatest expectations. 

The success of their lectures was such, that Henry 
Wardlaw, formerly precentor of Glasgow, and then 
bishop of St Andrews, the thirty-second in succession 
of the bishops of this place, a magnificent and liberal 
minded prelate, a great, and perhaps the chief pro- 
moter of the association we are speaking of, granted, 
in about nine months after, a charter in the following 
terms : — <^ To the venerable doctors, masters, batche- 
lors, and students^ residing in his city of St Andrews, 
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and their successors, confirming the university there^ 
which they had so hiudably instituted and begun, con- 
stituting and declaring it to be an university, for the 
study of divinity, law, medicine, and the liberal arts, 
and taking it under his special protection." This 
charter is dated at St Andrews the 27th of February, 
1411. In it, the bishop, for himself and his succes- 
sors, granted to the members of his university of St 
Andrews, and their successors, all the powers, privi- 
leges, and immimities, usually granted to other uni- 
versities, which are enumerated; and obliged the 
alderman, bailiffs, and other officers of his city of St 
Andrews, when they entered on their offices, to take 
an oath before the rector of the imiversity not to in- 
vade or violate any of these privileges. In the same 
charter, the prior and chapter of St Andrews, with the 
archdeacons of St Andrews and Lothian, give their 
consent to the establishment of the university, and 
grant the same privilege to its members in all their 
baronies and lands. 

But as no transaction of moment was in those times 
concluded without the approbation of the pope, the 
above mentioned charter, accompanied with petitions 
for its confirmation from the king, the bishop, the prior, 
and the chapter, was transmitted to Benedict XIII., 
one of the three then contending popes, and to whom 
Scotland then adhered. Benedict, who resided at Ar- 
ragon, granted two bulls in return ; one confirming 
the above charter, and all the privileges and immuni- 
ties it contained, and another conferring additional 
privileges on the new university above those contained 
in the charter. Both these bulls were dated at Pams- 
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cole, a strong place in Arragon, where the pope then 
4ept his courty 3d September, 1412. 

When Henry Ogilvy, A.M. who had been messen- 
ger to the pope» arrived with these bulb on the 3d of 
February, 1413, universal festivity and joy pervaded 
the city. They were presented to the bishop before a 
grand assembly of his clergy in the refectory, where 
they were read aloud with great solemnity, and Te 
Deum celebrated on the occasion. Early in the next 
month a grand and solemn procession in honour of the 
event, was instituted, in which there were to be seen 
upwards of four hundred clergy. 

It may perhaps afford amusement to see the account 
Gi this transaction as it is delivered by Fordun, or ra- 
ther his continuator in the Scotichronicon. We shall 
therefore insert a literal translation of it from the bar- 
barous Latin of that author. 

After having told us that the lectures instituted in 
the year 1410, continued to be read for two years and 
a half before the confirmation of the privileges came 
from the pope, he goes on to say : << At length, in the 
year 1413, on the 3d of February, Henry Ogilvy, 
A.M. the bearer of the privileges came to the city of 
St Andrews ; on the joyous arrival of whom the bells 
of all the churches of the city were set a-ringing. And 
three days after, namely, on the following Sabbath, 
the bulls of the privileges, at a solemn assembly of all 
the clergy in the refectory, which was elegantly fitted 
up for the purpose, were presented to the lord bishop 
as chancellor of this University. Which bulls being 
read in the hearing of all, the clergy and convent walk- 
ing in procession to the great altar chanted Te Dewn 
with a loud voice. This ended, they all knelt down, 
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and the bishop of Ross pronoimced a Terse from the 
Holy Spirit, with the collect Deus qui corda. But 
the remainder of this day they spent with inexpressible 
jocundity ; and the whole of the following night, they 
made the streets and squares of the city gleam widi 
copious b<Hifires> and indidged in wine and gladness. 
Mweover, it was appointed that there should be a so- 
lemn procession the next day in the following month 
of March (that is, on the seventh of March foUowii^) 
to celebrate the festival of the arrival of the privil^es, 
on the very same day with the festival of the arrival 
of the relics. But who can easily describe the sweet 
chantings of the clergy, the dances of the people, the 
ringing of the bells, and the sound of the organs, which 
took place in that procession ? The prior that day 
solemnly celebrated the great mass of the Holy Ghost, 
the bishop of Ross pronounced a sermon to the clergy ; 
and the beadle counted at this procession, besides the 
wonderful multitude of the people, four hundred clergy, 
exclusive of inferior clergy and noviciates, to the glory 
of God and the honour of this University." 

The University of St Andrews became in a ^ort 
time conspicuous, and acquired great influence in the 
most important affairs. As early as 1417) in a parlia- 
ment and convocation of the clergy, which had been 
summoned to meet at Perth to determine the famous 
question concerning the allegiance due to the new 
pope, Martin V., who had been invested with the 
pontifical dignity by the council of Constance, on the 
deposition of Benedict XIII., Dr John Elwood, rec- 
tor of the Univ^^ty, and the other famous doctors 
of it, had influence enough to induce the parliament, 
notwithstanding the opposition of even the regent of 
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tiie kingdom and his coadjutorsy to withdraw their 
cdlegiance firom Benedict XIII. and acknowledge 
Hartin Y. as lawful pope. In this the University 
may seem not to have been actuated by the most 
grateful motives. Benedict XIII., it must be remem^ 
bered, was the pope from whom they had obtained 
the ratification of their privileges. 

James I. was released from his state of confinement 
in England, and returned to his dominions within six 
years after the period of which, we are speaking. 
This prince, the greatest fBtvourite, as well as the 
greatest favourer of the muses at the time in which 
lie reigned, was particularly delighted with his new 
University. He bestowed on its various members 
distingmshing marks of his royal £3ivour, frequently 
honoured their lectures and public disputations with 
his presence, conferred on the most deserving ecdesi- 
astical dignities and benefices, and kept by him a list 
of the most promising scholars, that he might prefer 
them as opportunities offered. He also granted a 
charter, exempting them from all tolls, taxes, and ser- 
vices, in every part of the kingdom, and expressive of 
his highest consideration and regard. This charter is 
dated at Parth, 20th March, 1431. 

The Univeraaty under his patronage flourished and 
increased exceedingly, in so much, that it had thirteen 
doctors of divinity, eight doctors of laws, many other 
learned men, and a prodigious multitude of students. 

But although it was now completely established, 
and had attained a high character, it was far from 
being well provided with either funds or accommoda- 
tions. The professors had no fixed salaries allotted 
them, and the gratuities they received from their 
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students were probably not large. The latter lived 
entirely at their own expense, and provided them- 
selves in lodgings the best way they could. This 
continued to be the state of matters for upwards of 
forty-six years. 

The seat of the University, during this period, 
was the spot where the New College now stands,' 
disponed to the masters by Wardlaw in a charter 
dated the 9th day of April, 1430, and under the fol- 
lowing designation: " To liie Dean of the faculty 
of arts, the faculty, and each person of the same 
for the time being, in the University of St Andrews,** 

This place was then called the Pedagogy (Peda" 
gogium)y and was, before the foundation of the Uni- 
versity, the seat of what they called in those times an 
illustrious school (schola illustris), the nature of 
which was as follows : In the twelfth century, when 
the general desire of knowledge which then sprung 
up, produced the formation and establishment of the 
institutions called universities, it also produced the 
establishment of these illustrious schools. They were 
institutions fixed in almost every principal city and 
town of the island, for instructing youth, not only in 
the most necessary Inranches of learning, reading, 
writing, and grammar, but also in several others of 
a higher kind, as rhetoric and logic. Let us hear the 
account which William Fitz- Stephens, who flourish- 
ed in the twelfth century, gives of these illustrious 
schools. 

" On holidays,** says he, " it is usual for these 
schools to hold assemblies in the churches, in which 
the scholars engage in logical disquisitions, some using 
enthymems and others perfect syllogisms ; some aim« 
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ing at nothing but to gain the victory* and make an 
ostentatious display of their acateness, while others 
have the investigation of truth in view. Artful 
sophists, on these occasions, acquire great applause ; 
some by a- prodigious inundation and flow of words, 
others by their specious but fidlacious arguments. 
Alter the disputations, other scholars deliver rhe- 
torical declamations, in which they observe all the 
rules of art, and neglect no topic of persuasion. 
Even the younger boys in the diflSerent schools, con- 
tend against each other in verse about the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and the preterites and supines of 
verbs.** 

A school of this kind had been long taught at the 
Pedagogy before the foundation of the University, but 
was superseded by that institution. 

The model adopted by the bishop for the internal 
arrangement of his new foundation, was that of the 
University of Paris, an establishment which, as it was 
perhaps the earliest of the sort, so it had for a long 
while been the moA eminent, and had served for a 
pattern to the greatest part of the others in Europe. 
The chief magistrate, or ruW of this Univarsity, was 
cHstinguished by the name of provost, and hence we 
likewise hear of the j^ovost of the Umversity of St 
Andrews. 

The prelate who laboured so eminently in fixing 
in the city of St Andrews a residence for the muses 
must doubtless be considered as one of its most con- 
spicuous benefactors. But this was not the only great 
work he performed for its advantage. He was the 
builder of the Gair or Guard Bridge over the estuary 
of the Eden, a work which still exists, and the conve- 

n2 
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nience of which is felt not only by the inhabitants of 
St Andrews, but by all the adjacent country.* 



ST SALVATOR'S COLLEGE. 

The mode of education which had been adopted in 
the university, or, as it was often called, the public 
schools at the Pedagogy, continued to be prosecuted 
for upwards of forty-six years. At length, about 
1455, in the reign of James IL, the excellent, public 
spirited, and justly celebrated Bishop Kennedy, ne- 
phew to James I., by his sister the Countess of Angus, 
and who succeeded Bishop Wardlaw, formed the de- 
sign of founding and endowing a college on the other 
side of the town towards the north. He accordingly 
appropriated from his ecclesiastical revenues such sums 
as were sufficient for the purpose. In the first foun- 
dation-charter, which was confirmed by Pope Nicholas 
v., the college is said to be built for theology and the 
liberal arts. It was dedicated to the honour of God^ 
of our Saviour, and the Virgin Mary, and was named 
St S<dvatoT^9 College. It was endowed with such re- 
venues as were sufficient for the maintenance of a prin- 
cipal, six fellows, and six poor scholars. The second 
foundation-charter, which is a good deal different from 
the first, is dated at the castle of St Andrews, 5th April, 
1458. It is very long, and contains all the statutes of 

* This bridge has been extensively repaired of Ute years ; 
but no means can widen it, or enable two carriages meeting on 
it to pass each other. Formerly the parapet was so low that, 
in many instances, man and horse were plunged into the river, 
from which, however, they always seem to have escaped with 
a tad abrm and a complete dacking. 
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the college. But it will be sufficient to extract the 
following particulan. By this charter the college was 
to consist of a doctor in theology, a licentiate in theo- 
logy, a bachelor in theology, four masters of arts, and 
six poor scholars to be taught the speculative sciences. 
The doctor in theology was to be principal, and had 
the rectory of the parish of Quhilts* assigned him for 
his endowment. He was bound to read a theological 
lecture once every week, and to preach. to the people 
four times a-year. The licentiate in theology, who 
was the first of the six fellows, was obliged to read 
lectures in that science three times a-week, and to 
preach to the people six limes a-year. He had the 
rectorship of the parish of Kemback assigned him 
for his salary. The bachelor in theology, who was 
the second of the fellows, was to read a theological 
lecture every lawful day, and had bestowed upon 
him the rectorship of Denino as the reward of his 
labours. 

The other four fellows, who were to be masters of 
arts, and in priests' orders, were to receive for their 
subsistence small annual stipends. Two of them were 
to be chosen every year by the principal : the licen* 
tiate and the bachelor to read lectures in logic, phy- 
sics, philosophy, or metaphysics, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the general statutes of the university. All 
were to observe holidays, morning and evening prayw 
ers, and the canonical hours. The principal, licen- 
tiate, and bachelor, as rectors of their respective pa- 
rishes, were to have the appointment of their own vi- 
cars. The rectory of Kilmany was to be employed 

* Now written Cults. 
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for the maintenance of the whole thirteen members of 
the college, with their necessary servants and attend- 
ants, who were to be provided with meat, drink, and 
lodging witiiin the ecdlege. The first three members, 
namely, the principal, licentiate, and bachelor, to be 
maintained i^ways ; the masters of arts until they ob- 
tain the degree of bachelor in divinity ; and the scho- 
lars until they obtain the degree of master of arts. All 
other persons^ who resided in the college at their own 
expense, were to conform to its regulations. 

No member was to abs^it himself thirty-one days 
successively, under the pain of deprivation, and two 
only to be ever absent at the same time. If the prin- 
cipal was absent fifteen days, and did not return after 
due intimation had been given him, he forfeited all his 
rights and privileges in the college, and was deprived 
of his office. It was appointed that when the princi- 
pal's ofiice became vacant it should be supplied by the 
licentiate, his again by the bachelor, and his by the 
most expert of the four masters of arts. 

No licentiate or bachelor was permitted to hold any 
other living, charge, or ofiice, without the college, ex- 
cept the above-mentioned rectorships of Kemback and 
Denino ; but it was allowed the principal to hold other 
ofiices, provided they did not require his residence 
without the college. All the members were to reside, 
eat, and sleqp within the college ; to be exempt from all 
taxes, customs, subsidies, and impositions whatsoever, 
and to be Imble to an annual visit from the rector of 
the university, or the archdeacon, to hear and redress- 
complaints. 

The principal was to have the sole direction of the 
other twelve membero in all things concerning the col- 
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lege, being their ordinary president ; and he was autho- 
rised to expel any of the servants, attendants, or sup- 
posts belonging to the college, if they transgressed the 
laws. 

Every member, on his admission, was obliged to take 
an oath to observe the statutes of the college, and to 
consult its advantage. The founder reserves to him- 
self the power of altering, amending, or annulling, any 
of the above regulations during his lifetime, and after 
his decease to the pope. These are some of the most 
remarkable articles in this long charter. It was con- 
firmed at Rome by Pope Pius II. on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1458. Though this good bishop is represented 
as having been particularly attentive to the reformation 
of the manners of his clergy, he does not seem to have 
expected, nor even exacted, from the members of his 
new college, any very high degree of sobriety and 
strictness, if we may judge by the following statute 
contained in the charter of foundation : ** We ordain 
farther, that all the members of the said college live 
decently, as become ecclesiastics ; that they be not 
common night-walkers or robbers, or habitually guilty 
of other notorious crimes ; and if any one of them is 
so (which God forbid), let him be corrected by his su- 
perior, and if he proves incorrigible, let him be de- 
prived by the same superior, and another substituted 
in his place." 

The immunity from all tributes, taxes, and imposi-- 
tions, granted to the university by James I. was con- 
firmed at Stirling, in 1444, by James IL, and extended 
to their servants and possessions, moveable and im- 
moveable, within the city. The same immunity was 
again ratified and confirmed by James III., and after- 
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plain of a member of the miiversity, the complaint is 
to be lodged with the rector, who shall decide mutatit 
mutandisy as above ; and if the member complained 
of fail to find surety, the rector may arrest his person 
Of effects. The provost of the city may sit with the 
rector, not as a judge but as an assessor." 

The buildings of this college formed an extensive 
square, inclosing a quadrangxilar court about 230 feet 
long and 180 wide, decorated with piazzas on the 
north side. The entrance gateway is near the west 
end of the south side, and the remsdnder of that side 
b occupied with the chapel, a large Gothic edifice, 
surmounted at its west end with an elegant and mas- 
sive tower and spire, about 156 feet high. The 
chapel contains only one gallery, opposite to the pul- 
pit, where the professors and students sit during the 
session of the college. 

The buildings of the college had become mean and 
ruinous, and having been proved by an eminent archi- 
tect to be incapable of repair, the royal commis- 
sioners, who examined them personally in 1827, or- 
dered plans to be made out for restoring the United 
College, and repairing St Mary's College and the 
University Library. These plans were submitted in 
1828 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
Lords of the Treasury by a minute, dated November, 
1828, approved of the plans, and authorised the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer to proceed in the execution of 
them. 

The estimated expence of these buildings, including 
the repairs on St Mary's College and the Library, 
amounted to about £24,000, and the fund out of 
which it wtis to be paid, amounted to £30,000, so that 
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In the chapel of St Salvator is en elegant tomb, 
erected by Bish(^ Kennedy, the founder, for himself. 
It is a piece of exquisite Gotibic warkmanshipy and, 
though much injured by time end accidents, still suf- 
ficiently entire to sho\r die fine taste of tJie designer. 
It stands on the nor<^ side <^ die church, opposite to 
where the altar formerly stood, and where the pul- 
pit now stands. An inscripti<m is easily discernible 
wp<m it, which, although in some degree illegible, ma- 
nifestly contains no name or date, but merely some 
moral axiom expressed in Latin. The first words are 
(aj^arently) " In tumulo," afterwards diCTc is a blank 
of several letters, then we have something lifce ** vitam 
tuemur uti mortem,** then in the seocnd line, ** Ta- 
mulo quia funus intulit vitam.** It is manifest, that 
if this reading be admitted, the meaning may hare 
been something like thisk-^ 

" In the tomb we behold a life resembling death, 
because death hath brought life to the tomb.** 

In other words, " Our real life is in death through 
him who died for us.'* 

" Sed adhuc sub judice lis est P 

The top has been ornamented by a representation of 
our Saviour, with angels around, and the instruments of 
the passion. The bishop died in 1466, and was em- 
balmed with spices and buried in this tomb. 

Within it, according to tradition, about the year 
1683, were discovered six magnificent maces, which 
had been concealed there in troublous times. Three 
of diese maces are kept in the college, and shown as 
curiosities to strangers ; and one was presented to 
each of the other three Scottish Universities, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. One of the maces 
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is very superior in elegaaoe and value to the rest, and 
is tke original, of which the others are only copies. 
It is of beautiful Gothic workmanship. It seems 
to have been co{»ed in the architecture of the tomb.- 
Appended to it is the following inscription, written in 
antique characters : — 

'< Jacobw Kennedy, Miutris Sancti Andrews An^ 
tistee, acfwadaAoT coUegii Stu Salvatoriiy cuime do* 
navit me fecit Jieri Parisiisi on. dam* mllllLXI^* 

** James Kennedy, the illustrious |mlate of St An- 
drews, and founder of the college of St Salvator, to 
whom, he who {Hresented me, caused me to be made at 
Parte in the year 1461." 

Appended to the mace also is a label with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

" Dr. Alex. Skene, coUegii Stu Salvatorit noHri 
prapoeitw, me temporie in^wria laeeum et-muiUahtm^ 
pubUcie dicti coUegii eumptibue reparandum curavit. 
Ann. 1685/* 

^< Doctor Alezander Skene^ provost of our college 
of St Salvator, caused me, hurt and mutilated by the 
injuries of time, to be repaired at the public expense 
of the collie in the year 1685.'' 

The tomb of Bishop Kennedy is said to have cost 
£10,000, and the chapel in which it stands, together 
with the other buildings of this college, as much 
more ;* a sum which, allowing for the value of Scots 
money in those times, was equal to about £2220 
sterling. 

The roof of the church, which was of beautiful 
Gothic architecture, having, about eighty years ago, 

• Pitscottie. 
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become apparently insufficient, it was judged ne* 
oessary to pull it down, and to substitute another in 
its place. 

The persons employed in doing this, either through 
want of skill, or from a very blameable and much to 
be regretted inattention, suffered the beautiful tomb 
of Kennedy to be greatly injured and defaced. 

In this chapel is a family burying-place of the cele- 
brated physician Pitcaim, the first medical professor 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

Here a handsome marble monument has lately been 
erected, on your right hand as you enter the interior 
of the church, to Dr Alexander Pitcaim, principal of 
St Mary's College. This was done by Provost Dal- 
rjrmple, at the request of a descendant of the family 
now residing in America. 

Along with the above-mentioned maces, are likewise 
shown as curiosities two silver arrows, which used 
formerly to be shot for every year at the west end of 
the town, and the winner appended to the arrow a 
silver label or medal inscribed with his name, his coat 
of arms, and the date of his victory. 

The earliest medal, on the first arrow, states it to 
have been won by James Cunningham in 1618 ; and 
the last medal, on the second arrow, states it to have 
been won by Lord Elgin, the father of the present 
earl, in 1751. 



The first arrow weighs 
Medals 

Total weight 



Os. 


Dwt 


7 


a 


158 


13 


165 


16 
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Qs. 


Dwt. 


4 


10 


50 


10 



The second arrow weighs 
Medals 



Total weight . 65 ,0 

T^e place of shooting for these arrows was at 
the west end of what is called the Scores {now 
the fashionable walk of the place), and where is a 
little green hollow of convenient size for the amuse- 
ment. 

The eminence on the south side of this hollow, 
is called the Witch HiUy a name which seems to 
have arisen from the hoirid practices of supersti- 
tion; for on this spot were wont to be burned the 
unhappy people denominated witches; and of these, 
there was one burned here so late as about the be- 
rginning of the last century, an old wonum of the 
name of Young, whose house is still pointed out in 
the west end of Market Street. A gentleman still 
living in St Andrews, knew a person who saw the 
execution.* 

The annual competitions for the silver arrow have 
been for half a century i^continued, and the ancient 
amusem^it <^ archery f has ^ven way to the more fa- 

* This was written in 1807. The gentlenaan alluded to died 
a few years ago at a very advanced age. 

t This ancient amusement was again revived in 1833. The 
dub consisted of some of the Professors and other amateurs. 
The old ground was again enclosed, and butts erected ; and 
the amusement carried on with all the enthusiasm of by-gone 
days. The late Dr Jaekson was a great admirer of archery, 
and most skilful in the use of the bow. The silver arrow 

o2 
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vourite one of golf, now the reigning taste. It is 
curious to observe in what a diflferent point of light 
this healthful and elegant amusement was viewed in 
former times. A law was passed, in the reign of James 
II. ordaining that ho such game should be permitted, 
but that bow-marks should be niade at every parish 
church, and that whoever did not repair thither on the 
appointed days, and shoot at least six shots, should 
be fined in twa pennyes, to be given to those that 
oame, to drink. 

The square which constitutes St Salvator's college 
has never been completed on the east side. The 
large building on the west side was the common 
schools and library, the books belonging to which 
were, in 1764, removed to the present university 
library. 

is played for in the month of August. The office-bearers 
are — 

Lyon Campbell, Esq., C€tptain, 

John Hay, Esq. of Morton, Vice-Presidents 

Major H. Play fair, Treasurer, 

Rev. Dr James Hunter, Chaplain. 

Dr W. Thomson, Secretary. 

Members of CounciL 

The CaptaiD ; the Vice-President ; Mr Stirling ; Mr Small ; 

the Treasurer ; the Secretary. 

Holders of the Silver Arrow, 

1834. Dr Jackson. 

1835. Professor Alexander. 

1836. Dr Jackson. 

1837. Dr W. Thomson, 

Each arrow holder attaches a silver medal to the arrow 
with his name and armorial bearings. There are nearly 100 
members. The butts are now removed to the old garden of 
St Salvator's CoUege. 
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The endowments of this college having been almost 
wholly formed of teinds, a fimd alienable for the ang* 
mentation of ministers' stipends, the college became 
thereby almost entirely denuded of income, and, about 
half a century ago,* it was found expedient to unite 
the two colleges into one. A petition was presented to 
Parliament, in 1746, by the masters of the two col- 
leges of St Leonard and St Salvator, representing the 
necessity of adopting this measure, and the Parlia« 
ment, in consequence of it, passed an act for the union 
of the two institutions. 

The university of St Andrews, therefore, which, be- 
fore that period, consisted of three colleges, has since 
consisted of only two. These are entirely independent 
of 'leach other in respect of discipline and revenues ; 
and there are only five cases in which they act as a 
conjunct body, viz. in the elections of their chan- 
cellor, rector, and professor of medicine, in conferring 
degrees, and in the management of the university 
library. 

The funds in the Scottish universities, established 
for the assistance of poor students in the prosecution 
of their studies, are denominated bursaries. Of these 
there are, in ther united college of St Andrews, sixteen, 
properly called Jbundation-bttrsaries. Four of them 
at least fall vacant every year, and are determined by 
competition at the beginning of the session. Two 
Gray bursaries of L.10 each are likewise determined 
at the sametime by competition (vide list of bursaries). 
The candidates are tried with respect to Iheir skill 
in the Latin language, and he who discovers the great- 

* Now 91 years. 
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est knowledge of it, is entitled to obtain the bursary, 
which, when obtained, oon£era a right to Li.lO 
for four years, the duralion of the philosophy course. 
The change fixun diet to money was made at the re* 
quest of the bursars themselves. The Gray bwrsars 
are likewise examined in Greek. 

There was also kept in the college anodier table, 
for the accommodation of students of a diiler^it de- 
scription. These were not, like the foundatioii- 
bursars, entertained gratis ; but payed a certain sum 
for their board during the sessicm, usually about 
twelve guineas. At this table the number was not 
limited as in the former case, but consisted sometimes 
of more, sometimes of fewer, according to tiie nifinber 
and inclinations of the students at the time. • 

At each of these tables a professor constantly pre- 
sided, and as tiie duty of thus presiding was circulated 
in rotation through all the different professors, from 
week to week, the person presiding for the time is 
named the hebdomader, from a Greek word which 
signifies a week. 

Formerly tiiere were at this college three descrip- 
tions of students, distinguished by the quality of the 
gowns which they wore, and by the amount of the 
fees which they paid to the professors. 

The first of these were called Primert. They wore 
gowns of a superior quality of doth, trimmed in an 
elegant style, and paid on entering to a dass six 
guineas of fees. The second description were turned 
Seconders. These were furnished with gowns of an 
equally fine quality, but not so richly trimmed, and 
paid at their entrance to a class three guineas. And 
the third description were named Temere^ who had 
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gowns of an inferior sort of cloth, without trimmings 
and paid one guinea and a jjialf of fees* 

The denomination of Primersy however, has been 
long unknown, no student having entered as one for 
many years past; Seconders and Temers therefore 
are the only distinctions now in use. These continue 
to wear their gowns as above described, and to pay 
on their entering to a class, the above specified fees. 
The gowns worn by the students at this college, as in 
all the other colleges of Scotland where such academi.^ 
cal badges of distinction are in use, are made of 
red frieze, and are here without sleeves.* The stu- 
dents of the college of Edinburgh and of St Mary's 
college, St Andrews, wear no particular badge of dis- 
tinction. 

Besides the sixteen foundationAmT^Sij\e» belonging 
to the college, there are fifty-five others, established 
at different times by different benefactors, and in the 
gift of different patrons. Of these there are six in the 
gift of Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart, of Balmain, very 
considerably superior in value to the rest. They are 
twenty-five guineas each per annum, and may be held 
for nine years, the holder having it besides in his op- 
tion, for the last four years, to study at any of the 
Scottish universities he may find most convenient, 
provided he continue to pursue one of the three learned 
professions, divinity, law, or physic. 

The following list exhibits at one view all the bur- 

* All this is now changed — only one gown and one fe« 
(L.3, 3s). A new gown, with sleeves and a velvet neck, was 
introduced, under sanction of the college, last session (1837-8), 
and promises, if adopted, to be both useful and omamental» 
which the old gown never was. 
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saries belonging to this college, with their names, pa* ' 
trons, value of each, and number of years. 
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The classes at present taught in thu college, with 
the days and hours of their meeting, are as follows, 
▼iz. : — The first or public Greek class meets every 
lawftd day^ except Saturday, at eight in the morning 
and at eleven in the forenoon; and on Saturday it 
meets at eight in the morning only. The second or 
privttte Greek meets every lawful day, except Satur- 
day, at one in the afternoon. The first or public 
Latin meets at ten forenoon and one afternoon, every 
lawful day, except Saturday, on which it meets at 10 
forenoon. The second or public Latin meets every 
lawful day, except Saturday, at eight in the morning. 
The Logic and Rhetoric class, every lawful day, ex- 
cept Saturday, at eleven ; and the Natural Philosophy att 
the same hour. The Moral Philosophy meets at twenty 
minutes past nine, for lecturing on political economy, 
three times a week, and at the same hour on another 
di^, for hearing answers by the students to written 
questions presoribed to them, upon snh|ects connected 
with moral philos<^hy. There are two public Ma- 
thematical classes, and a private one. The first 
meets at twelve, the second at ten in the morning, 
and the* third or private, or^ as it is frequently called 
from the object of it, the practical, act three in the af- 
ternoon, every lawful day except Saturday.* The 
Professor of Medicine teaches a class of Chemistry at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. French was formerly 
taught within the walls of the United College, beet 

* Such are the hours and days of meeting in Sessions 1838, 
but changes are sometimes made to accommodate different 
prcrfessors. 
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now discontinued since the Madras College was esta- 
blished. 

The session lasts about six months, commencing 
towards the end of October, and terminating in the 
last week of ApriL 

The students have obtained different names, accord- 
ing to the number of seasons they have attended, and 
the studies in which they have been employed. Those 
of the first year who usually attend the first Greek 
and Liatin, or these and the mathematics, are termed 
Sigents, which may be a corruption of the French 
Bas gens. Those of the second year, who usually 
attend the second Greek, second Latin, second ma- 
thematics and logic, are termed Semiesy probably from 
their being considered, as it were, half through with 
their course, this being four years. Those of the third 
year, who commonly attend most of the last men- 
tioned classes again, and the Moral Philosophy, are 
called Satchelorsy i. e. Stis Chevaliers^ Inferior 
Knights, as being just inferior to those of the highest 
class ; and those of the fourth year, who conmionly 
attend the Natural Philosophy, and what other classes 
they please, are termed Magistrands, probably from 
a. barbarous Latin word, magistrandusy put for a per- 
son who is about to be made Artium Magister, or 
Master of Arts. 

The following are the present members, classes 
taught, and patrons of this college : — 
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Sir Datid Baewsteb, K.H. LL.D. F.R.S. Principal. Crown. 
Profesaon. C l ai m . Patrons. 

Thomas Gillespie, LL.D. Humanity, Duchess of Portland. 
Andrew Alexander, A.M. Greek, 
James Hunter, LL.D. Logic & Rhetoric, 

George Cook,D.D.F.R.S.B. Moral Philosophy I United College. 

k Polit. Economy, 
A. Anderson, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Nat. Philosophy, 
Thomas Duncan, A.M. Mathematics, Crown. 

William Ferrie, D.D. Civil History, Earl of Cassilis. 

Robert Briggs, M.D. Medicine, University. 

Subjoined are also the names of the professors, 
classes, and patrons of St Mary's College : — 

Robert Haldane, D.D. Principal. Crown. 
Profeison. Ctftuei. Patroni. 

George Buist, D.D. Church History, 

Thomas T. Jackson, Divinity, ► Crown. 

William Tennant, Oriental Languages,^ 

Dr Haldane and Dr Buist are the two ministers of 
the city and parish of St Andrews, a collegiate charge ; 
and Dr James Hunter is the minister of the parish of 
St Leonard. 



ON THE STATE OP INSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED COLLEGE. 

The system of classical, mathematical, and philoso- 
phical instruction carried on in this college is not sur- 
passed by any university in Europe. The great zeal and 
industry of the Professors is seconded by a system of 
rigorous examination, which ensures the progress of 

p 
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the piqnls, and cannot fail to develope the talents whichr 
they possess. The nurnb^ of exerdses which are 
required of them call forth their powers of thinking 
and composition, and the serere examination which 
precedes the granting of the degrees of B.A. and 
M.A. give a real value to these literary distinctions. 

Owing to the smalbiess of the number of students 
that frequent the university, every individual is known 
to the professors, both with respect to his moral and 
iiterary habits; and from the peculiar character of 
the city, in reference to the smallness of the popular 
tion, and the absence of all manufacturing establish- 
ments, the youth who resort to it are better protected 
against the formation of idle and vicious habits than 
in any other part of the island. 

As the system of education, which prevails in the 
United College, was suited to an age, when the only 
professions connected with knowledge were the three 
learned ones, no provision was made, either in this or 
in the other universities of the empire, for that singu- 
lar change in the state of society which has since ta- 
ken place. Out of a hundred young men, with a 
good elementary education, there are perhaps not ten 
who enter any of the learned professions, so that the 
other ninety are, as it were, excluded from our univer- 
sities ; or rather our universities do not afford them 
any instruction peculiarly adapted to their profession- 
al pursuits. Our bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
agriculturists, and civil engineers, including railway 
engineers, coal and mineral engineers, steam-boat en- 
gineers, lighthouse engineers, gas-light engineers, and 
engineers o£ roads, harbours, and bridges, enter upon 
their respective professions without attending any 
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lectures or going through any scientific system of in« 
Mruction bearing directly on their pursuits. 

Persons often unqualified, not only in point of ta- 
lent, but by the want of previous education and expe- 
rience, are thus allowed to undertake expensive and 
pablic wtxrka which involve the interests of numerous 
classes of the community, and to erect buildings, ma* 
diinery, and other structures, in the use and applica- 
tion of which life and property are largely at stake. 

A change must, therefore, sooner or later take 
place in our universities, so as to adapt them to the 
various professional wants of the public ; and as the 
United College of St Andrews is well fitted, from the 
limited number of its students and from other causes, 
for making such an experiment, some of the Profes- 
sors have resolved, without altering the present sys- 
tem, to make such additions as may, to a certain ex- 
tent, supply the great desidaratum which we have 
mentioned. 

With this view, we understand, that Dr Anderson, 
Professor of natural philosophy, and himself eminent 
as a civil engineer, will next winter deliver a practical 
eow«e of lectures on all the branches of civil engi- 
neering ; and Dr Cook, Professor of moral philosophy 
and political economy, will accommodate his second 
course to bankers, merchants, and manufacturers ; 
and, it is to be hoped, that the professor of chemistry 
may soon be able, a prop^ apparatus having been 
provided, to give a course of lectures on the chemical 
arts, viz. : bleaching, calico printing, dyeing, agricul- 
tural chemistry, &c.* 

• Vide Appendix. 
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If these arrangements should be completed, St An- 
drews, with the advantage of its salubrious climate, its 
secluded position, its cheap living, its numerous bur- 
saries, and its splendid and well endowed library) to 
which respectable families in the city have free i^c* 
cess, will afford facilities for general education of which 
no other city can boast. 



UNITED COLLEGE. 
INDUCTION OF PBOFESSOBS. 

In regard to the admission of professors, or, as they 
are termed, masters^ into the United College, the cus- 
tom was in former times, and even till of late, to affix 
a challenge upon the gate of the college stating, that 
such or such a one was proposed as professor, but that if 
any one, by a disputation, would prove himself better 
qualified than the person proposed, he should be elected** 

* Paogeamma. 
" Q. F. F. Q. S. 
** Monet hoc programraa Principalem et Professoies acade- 
mis conjunct® Salvatorians et Leonardinie, deliberatione ha- 
bita de ProfessoriB linguse Graecse Cathedra jam vacua sup-. 
plenda, statuisse Gualterum Wilson, A.M. huic muneri satis 
idoneum, prout nobis compertum est, in numerum Professorum 
cooptare. Ne quis tamen sibi injuriam fieri ezistimet, ret 
academiie Moderatores legibus minus obtempefare censeat — 
SciANT Omnes quibusvis artium magistris debitb teatimoniis 
ornatis, Ucetum esse cum prsdicto Candidato certaroen inire de 
linguae Grsecie peritia. Adsint ideo omnes tales in publica 
collegii Leonardini schola yigesimo octavo die Junii, sub 
boram dedmam ante meridiem, ut ibi nomina profiteantur 
audeantque de prsestitttendo tempone in quo ingenii specimen 
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As the colleges of St Leonard aad St Salvator were 
formed afler that of Paris, this custom may be traced to 
the time when the admirable Chriditon perambulated 
Europe, accepting of the different challenges at the Ta- . 
rioos uniyersities which he passed. Even in tibe pres^it 
time, every Professor who is appointed, whether by 
the crown or by private patronage, to a chair, has to 
undergo an examination ; and there have been instances, 
within these fi£ty years, where presentees were induced 

ezhibitari siirt ; lit tandem is qui, doctrinae ac virtutum habita 
ratione, piw ceteris dignus habebitur palmam obdneat. 
'* Datum Andreapoli, 13th die Junii, 1748." 

In English. 

" Itlay which thing be happy and fortunate.'* 
« This prognumne gives public intimation, that the Princi- 
pal and Professors of the United College of St Salvator and 
.St Leonard, having deliberated about the election of a Pro- 
fessor to occupy the Greek chair now vacant, have come to 
the resolution to adopt Walter Wilson, Master of Arts, a per- 
son found by us, upon a private examination, to be sufficient- 
ly well qualified, into the number of Professors. That no one, 
however, may imagine that he has not had justice done him, . 
or may think that the patrons have not acted in consistency 
with the laws of the college, * this know all whom it concerns,' 
that every Master of Arts properly certified may enter into a com- 
petitien with the fore*named candidate concerning their respec- 
tive skill in Greek. Let all such, therefore, assemble in the public ^ 
schools of St Leonards, on the 28th day of June, at 10 o'clock 
A.M., that there they may give in their names, and have a 
time fixed when they may have an opportunity of exhibiting 
their knowledge of Greek, in order that he who — ^learnin^ 
and morals being taken into 'account — ^sfaall be found the best 
quslified, «»y bear away the palm of victory.** 

p2 
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to withdraw, because they were a&aid of the exami-* 
nation. 

The method of induction into a. chair has of itself 
something which speaks of antiquity. The whole pro- 
cess is conducted in Latin, and, at the conclusion, a 
book is delivered into the hands of a professor, and a 
book and a key into the hands of a principal, these 
speaking in the symbolical language of ai^iquity of 
the time when infeftment of land was taken by the deli« 
very of earth and stones. The book in the case of a Mas- 
ter, and the additional key in that of a Principal, speak 
equally plainly of employment and authority* 

ATTENDANCE AT THE UNITED COIXEGE. 

The maximum of attendance at this college took 
place in session 1824-6, when there were 220 students. 
Previous to that period the attendance had averaged 
about 70, and had occasionally sunk so low as 50. 
After 1824-5 the numbers began gradually to de- 
crease, and upon the raising of the fees from £1 1 Is. 6d. 
to £3 3s. as the only gratuity, the numbers have still 
further declined, but still they are far above what they 
were in former times. The spirit of the times is well 
known to be inimical to collegiate education, nor has 
the venerable university and college of St Andrews 
suffered perhaps so much from that spirit as some 
other institutions of a similar character. 

ON COIXEGE DISCIPLINE. 

The system of fining in the United College was 
persevered in till very lately. Now, however, a bet- 
ter system prevails. If a student was absent for an 
hour he used to be fined sixpence, (9ex asnbuSf) and if 
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he was late, twopence, and this money was collected at 
the desk by the professor himself. The propriety of 
this method was at the least questionable. When a 
student had paid his fine, whether for absence or late- 
ness, he bad wiped off as he thought his crime, and 
was a free agent to trespass anew. Besides, it was 
not he who suffered by the fine, it was his father or 
his tutors, and he cared not a rush about the matter. 
The following plan, however, has of late been intro* 
duced in the humanity class in particular. Instead of 
fines there are stigmas ; a boy, for example, who is 
five times absent without a proper excuse, incurs a 
stigma, and three of these stigmas exclude from ho- 
nours, and imply a distinct statement of the fact in his 
certificate at the end of the session. Ten times late with* 
out a sustained apology implies a stigma, and three of 
these excludes from honours, and implies a modified cer* 
tificate. By this means regular attendance is enforced, 
and the opprobium of taking money far «tn, in other 
words of indulgencey is avoided. Lateness and ab- 
sence from church on Sabbath are still punished by 
fines, but this ancient custom can not long remain, one 
would tliiuk, unchanged. In cases of obstinacy or 
impertinence, the individual is instantly ordered out 
of the class room, nor re-admitted till a satisfactory 
apology be made. Should he remain obstinate, the 
matter is brought before the next college meeting, 
from which, however, an appeal lies to the rectorial 
court, and even to the court of session. But these 
extreme cases have seldom occurred in the history of 
the college.* 

* The last case which occurred was that of a Mr Riddel, in 
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ST LEONARD'S COLLEGE. 

Tri8 college ms fonnded in 1512 by Prior John 
Hepbum, assisted by Archbishop Stuart, natund son 
of James IV^ and who fell at the balAle of Flowden» 
next year, with his royal father. 

Hepburn appears to have been a character of com- 
mendable enterprise and public spuit. He erected, as 
we have already seen, the elegant wall of the monas- 
tery which still remains, and he was the author of 
other imi»^Tements of considerable importance. He 
was, on the deatii of his friend Stuart, competitor for 
the archlnshopric, with the celebrated <Sawin Douglas, 
bishop of Dmikeld, and Andrew Foreman, bishop of 
Hurray. But though he made every possible exertion 
to obtain this dignity, he was ultimately unsuccessful, 
for Foreman's interest prevailed, even afber Hepburn 
had been elected by his own canons, and had gone to 
Rome for confirmation. He had influence, however, 
to obtain from the pope, through the intercession oi 
the regent, Albany, a pension of« three thousand 
crowns out of the archbishopric. 

The following account of Hepburn is taken from 
an old manuscript : ^' This prior being solicitous to 
have proper education for the members of his convent, 
and desirous by the same means to benefit both the 
churdi and state of Scotland, founded and endowed 
this college out of the revenues of the hoi^ital, whidi 
had been built £ot the reception of pilgrims, who for- 

1775. The court of session referred the business back to the 
rectorial court. — Vide App^HtUx, 
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merly repaired hither in great numbers to see and kiss 
the relics of St Andrew, and from the funds of the 
parish of St Leonard, and other private property of 
his own. Alexander Stuart, the archbishop, approv- 
ed of the institution, and confirmed it by his letters 
and seal." 

The college obtained its name from its vicinity to 
St Leonard's church. " It appears," says a modem 
author, <<firom the foundation-charter, that there had 
been an hospital in the same plaCe for the reception 
and entertainment of pilgrims of different nations^, 
who crowded to St Andrews to pay their devotions 
to the arm of St Andrew, which wrought a great 
many miracles. At length, however, the saint's arm 
proving, in the opinion of the votaries, inefficient, the 
miracles and the conflux of pilgrims ceased, and the 
hospital was deserted. The prior and convent, who 
had been the founders and were the patrons of the 
hospital, then filled it with old women. But these old 
women, somehow or other, produced little or no fruit 
of devotion, and were turned out. The prior and 
convent, having repaired the church and hospital of 
St Leonard, resolved to convert them into a college, 
to consist of a master or principal, four chaplains, two 
of which were to be regents, and twenty scholars, who 
were first to be taught the languages, and then the li- 
beral arts and sciences ; and six of them, who were 
thought most fit, should then apply, with great ardour 
and vehement readiQg, to the study of theology under 
the principal. Such of these scholars as were found 
fittest for it, were to be taught music, both plain song 
and descant. The foundation-charter to this piupose 
was executed by the archbishop, the prior, and chap* 
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ter, at St Andrews, August 20, 1512. By anotlier 
charter, the prior and chapter endowed this college 
with all the houses, lands, and revenues which had be* 
longed to St Leonard's hospital. Both these charters 
were confirmed by royal charter, dated at Edinburgh^ 
February 20, 15 la.** 

That the reader may form some idea of the manners 
and method of living at the period immediately pre- 
vious to the union of the two colleges, St Leonard's 
and St Salvator's, we extract the following particulars 
from the minutes of St Leonard's college : — 

" IHe Ven. 18 Jan. 1740. — Sederunt ut supra* 
^ The prin. and regents having maturely considered 
the proposals laid before ye meeting on ye 31st of 
December, concerning the diet at ye sett tables of this 
college, and ye servants' fees, and found that, after .de- 
ducing the additional sallaries to ye first and second 
cooks and to ye Foricarius,* and ye entry money in use 
to be paid formerly by the foundation and Wilkie 
bursars, there will be saved to ye college £48, 8s. 9d. 
Scotts, and that ye diet will be put upon a better foot- 
ing, for the advantage of the students, approved of 
them, and appointed as follows : — 

" That each boarder at ye high table shall have for 
breakfast one-third of a loaf and one mutchkin of 
milk, to be carried to his chamber by the table-servers, 
amongst whom this service shall be divided according 
to ye principal's order (his owen server being ex- 
empted therefrom); and each boarder shall have of 
bread and ale at (Unner and supper as formerly. 

• The scavenger J 
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<< That each burser shall have for break&st one- 
third of a scone and a mutchkin of milk or ale, for 
which he shall go to the pantry himself, and carry it 
to his own chamber, and eat it there ; that he shall ' 
have at dinner one-hsJf of a scone and one mutchkin 
of ale, and at supper one-half of a loaf and one 
mutchkin and a half of milk or ale ; and that their 
server shall have one scone and one chopin of ale per 
day. 

^< That each portioner shall have for breakfast one- 
fourth of a loaf and' one mutchkin of milk or ale, for 
which he shall go to the pantry himself, and carry it 
to his own chamber, and eat it there ; that he shall have 
at <tinner one-fourth of a loaf and a mutchkin of ale, 
and at supper one-half of a loaf and a mutchkin of 
niiik or ale ; and that their server shaU have one scone 
and three half-mutchkins of ale per day. 

^^ That the milk which is brought to ye college be 
applyed first to the boarders (if they require it), then 
to. ye bursars, and lastly to ye portioners. 

^^ That each server shall have jne-third of a scone 
and one half-mutchkin of ale for breakfast, one half of 
a scone and a mutchkin of ale at dinner, and one half 
of a scone and a mutchkin of ale at supper ; and 
the principal's server, as being also precentor, shall 
have one-third of a scone and one mutchkin of ale for 
break£E»t, one-half of a scone and one mutchkin of ale 
at dinner, and one half of a scone and one mutchkin of 
ale for supper. 

" That ye -table-servers shall cover and uncover the 
taUe at dinner and at supper, except the principars, 
who is exempted from this service. 

<< That while ye first cook has ye emoluments of ye 
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pantry and cellar, he shall have only one scone and a 
half and one pint of ale per day ; and if it shall be 
found needful! hereafter to seperate these offices, then 
each servant in those several offices shall have diet as 
formerly, or as ye principal and regents shall then de- 
termine. 

" That ye provisor, second cook, and sobrise, shall 
have their diet as formerly. 

" That ye Foricarius, in lieu of ye bread and ale 
formerly allowed on Sundays and Thursdays, and an- 
nual collection, shall have six shillings Scots per week 
during the session of the college, and half-a-boll meal 
during the vacation ; for which he shall come every 
morning during the session of the college with a wheel- 
barrow (to be provided by himself), and carry off the 
ashes from the area, and once a-week clean the lattrins ; 
and if he fail on any one day of the week (Sunday 
excepted) to carry of ye ashes, he shall forfeit one shil- 
ling Scots ; and if he fail to clean the lattrins any one 
week, he shall forfeit two shillings Scots ; and he shaQ 
be oblidged throughout the year to carry out of the 
area all ye rubish occasioned by repairing the roo& 
or other work within walls, and shall take care of ye 
servers, under penalty of losing his half-boll of meal. 

<< That ye diet shall be ye same on fast-days as on 
any other day. 

" That on Sundays the bursars and portioners shall 
have only one-third of a loaf to supper, seeing they 
have flesh then ; and on the same account the servers 
shall have only one-third of a scone. 

" That ye porter shall exact no fees from the stu- 
dents at their first coming to the college, nor at no 
time after during the session of ye college, except his 
yearly collection, which is hereby declared to be twelve 
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ebiliings Scots (Is. sterling) from each seconds, and 
six shillings Scots (6d. sterling) from each terner (he 
not being a foundation bursar), but from the founda- 
tion bursar eighteen shillings Scots (Is. 6d. sterling), 
because he relieves them of the original burden of 
tending the gate per vices. 

" That the porter pay his own servant or under 
porter, without any cess from the students. 

^< That no hansel be asked or expected by the porter 
or his servant, or by any college servant, from any 
student whatsoever. 

" That each seconder shall pay quarterly to ye porter 
for dressing his chambers twelve shillings Scots (Is.), 
and each terner six shillings Scots (6d.), and no more. 

« That the first cook, in lieu of ye collection used to 
be levied from the master and students eating at the 
several college tables, shall have from the college se- 
venteen merks Scots, which, with the fee of ten merks 
Scots formerly allowed him, makes in all £18 Scots 
reserving to him his meal for the vacant quarter, and 
his other ancient perquisites, excepting as far as they 
are modified in ye above regulations, while this office 
is enjoyed by one that has other offices. 

" That the second cook, in lieu of ye collection used 
to be levied from ye masters and students eating at ye 
several college tables, shall have from ye college eight 
merks* and a half of Scots money, which, with the 
fee of five merks formerly allowed him, makes in all 
nine pounds Scots (15s.). reserving to him his ancient 
perquisites, and meal for vacant quarter, excepting so 

* A merk is 13d. and a plack, or a third of a penny, Scots. 
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far as his parquisites are modified in the above regida- 
tions. 

" That no cdleetioD liereaftcr be leriedfor deaning 
the lattrins, seeing that is proyided already, nor no 
collection for repairing the fatttts, bat in place thereof 
the college shall give three pounds Scots (5s.) yeariy." 

Contract from John Chregwy^ haker to ^prinegoai 
and profesfort of St JLeonat^a eoUegt^ to furnish 
the students^ bread* 

^ mh Oct. iHl^^Sederunt ut supra. 
'< It was represented this day that John Gregory, 
baker in St Andrews, was willing to iuniish the col- 
lege with one hundred and eighty loaves of the second 
sort of flour out of the boll of wheat, each loaf weigh- 
ing fourteen ounces baken bread, and witii one hun- 
dred and sixty scones out of the boll of oat meal, each 
scone weighing sixteen ounces baken br^ud; whidi 
offer the principal and regents accepted of and aj^Mro- 
Ted, the poutrey man to take head that the bread be 
in number and weight as above." 

On the union of this college with St Salvator^s, in 
1748, the buildii^ of it were sold and converted into 
dwelling-houses, to which purpose such of them as now 
remain are still af^ied. It stood on the south-east 
side of the town, adjoining to the monastery. Tiie 
books of 6t Leonardos library were removed on the 
flniflhittg of the present university library in 1764. 
The catalogues of the three libraries — St Salvator's, St 
Leonard's, and St Mary*s — still exist in MJS«, and ue 
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extremely curious. All the buildings are now in th6 
possession of Major Playfair, son of the late prin- 
cipal. 

The rains of the church of St Leonard are accounted 
a fine specimen of elegant Gothic architecture. Into 
this diurch, it seems^ Dr Johnson eoold not obtain 
admission. He was always^ he says, prevented by 
some civil excuse or 4>ther, and loudly complains of its 
having been i^iplied to the profane purpose of a green* 
house. It is now unroofed and desolate. Its walls 
and buttresses are covered with ivy, and a large ash 
tree, growing within its precincts and overtopping the 
walls, adorns them with its foliage.* The church is 
SO'feet long and 21 wide, inside measure, including a 
chancel, which communicated with a vaulted aisle, 
about 25 feet long by 21 wide, and with a long pas- 
sage 25 feet long by 3 feet wide, and about 7 feet 
high. This passage is included in the thickness of the 
eastern gable of the church, and is roofed with large 
stones, 5 feet 9 inches In length. Both the aisle and 
the passage constitute the cellar attached to a private 
house in St Leonard's. 

Within the chancel, and in its north wall, are placed 
three handsome monuments. The most eastern, which 
is about 15 feet high, is the largest, and seems to have 
contained a figure in the recumbent-posture. The fol- 
lowing hexameter inscription is on the architrave above 
the place for the figure ^-« 

* Some shrubs are growing in the chancel, which are douht- 
less the remains of the shrubbery which Dr Johnson refers to 
in a letter to Mrs Thrale. He says that an experiment had 
been tried of planting a ahrubbery in the area of the chapel, 
but that it fiiUedt and for a good reason — ^the want of air. 
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" In portu Flnctusque omnes dassemque relinquo. 
Me spectans mundumque omnem fascesque relinque." 

Which may be thus rendered, " In port I leave behind 
me the waves and the fleet — ^in other words, ' the troubles 
pf life and my colleagues.' Following my example, do 
you too leave the world and its honours*** This in- 
scription is upon the architrave above the place for the 
recumbent figure. Above this is a hollow square 
recess, which must have contained a tablet with the 
proper inscription. Above this, again, is a small 
square tablet, with a triangular pediment above it, with 
the following inscription : — 

R. S. 
Obiit Anno. 

86. Agu. 29. JEt 
atis Suae 63. 

This monument is that of Robert Stewart, Bishop 
of Caithness, and successively Earl of Lennox and 
Earl of March (vide Alton), who was commendat<Mr 
of the priory, which included St Leonard's college* 
He married a daughter of the Earl of Athol, and died 
at St Andrews, 1586. The adversity to whidi the in* 
scription refers was, no doubt, the forfeiture and 22 
years' exile which he endured, in consequence of hav- 
ing taken part with his brother, the Earl of Lennox, 
agiunst the Earl of Arran's government. 

The adjacent monument, which must have been 
very handsome, has had four columns, two of which 
only remain. It is in a state of active decay, all the 
sculpture and inscription having mouldered away. 

At the foot of this very handsome monument has 
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recently been discovered a fiat stone, in a high state 
of preservation, the inscription, from the circumstance 
of its having been so long covered over with earthy 
being stm distinctly legible. The stone is a hand- 
some one, and the letters are in high relief. First, 
round the four edges of the stone, we have the follow- 
ing words : — "Mr Jacobo Vilkie Rectori Academic 
primario CoUegii Leonard! ni. Positum Aug. 13, 
anno salutis 1590, setatis suae 78 ;*' which may be 
thus Englished : — " To Mr James Wilkie, primai'ius 
Rector (or Principal) of the College of St Leonards, 
erected August^ 13, in the year of grace 1590, of his 
age 78." In the centre is the Wilkie coat-of-arms, 
surrounded by the following inscription, given in a 
cu*cu]ar form : — " Intravi, exeo, redibo, nulli vertute 
secundus." " I have entered (viz. the world — ^life), 
I go out, I shall return, second to none in virtue." 
The above is a hexameter line. At the west and east 
ends of the stone, the following inscription in elegiac 
verse occurs ; — 

" Mora brevis s&ttnm, credenti, ja&ua vtt« est^ 
Decedo intranti qua via. prima fiut." 

" Death is a short passage to eternal life to the true be«* 
licver/' 

'* I depart by that way by which the first passage was to 
km who entered in^'* (vi«, Christ.) ^ 



Or, 



" I depart as I came, from dust to dust — 
Dust I am, and to dust I must return." 

Mige utrumhbet, 
2q 
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The fourth or most western monument is erected 
to the memory of Robert Wilkie, son and successor 
to the above James Wilkie, principal of St Leonard's 
college from 1579 to 1611. The following is the in- 
scription upon it in raised letters, which will soon be 
obliterated : — 

'* Memqel£ Sacrum. 
** Clariss. viri. Rob. Vilichii academise Rectoris qui hiiic 
gymnasio ann. 21 » summa cum laude praefuit. Aream ab 
Occidents aedlbus clausit. Ab oriente auxit ; testamento 420Q 
mercas pauperibes alendis legavit. Ob ann. setat. 63. Ann. 
Dom. 1611. men jun 26. DitaTi, ezcolui, ornavi, auxique, ly- 
ceum, doctrina, fama, sedibus, ac opibus ; testis doctrins est 
academia Scotianee stant sedes. opibus nutrio 6 inopes.** 

Which may be thus translated : — 

^' Sacred to the memory of a very renowned man, Robert 
Wilkie, principal of the college, who presided over thia insti-, 
tution for 21 years with the greatest credit. He enclosed the 
area on the west side with buildings ; on the east side he en- 
larged the buildings. He left by will 4200 merks (£233, 68. 
8d.) for supporting poor persons. He died in the year of his 
age 63, in tbe year of graee 1611, in the month of June, 26tb. 
I have enriched, I have greatly improved, I have adorned, I 
have enlarged, this college, by learning, by fame, by buildings, 
and by wealth. The present state of learning is evidence of 
this ; the buildings of this Scottish college stand too as evi- 
dence. And with my wealth I support six poor persons."* 

In the latter part of this inscription it is manifest 
that ditavi refers to opibus, excolui to doctrina, omavi 
to fama, and auxi to sedibus — a mode of expres- 
sion quite common in all languages ; «^^- 

* The six Wilkie bursaries. 
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" And sees and hears thee all the while, 

Sweetly speak and sweetly smile" 

** Pastor, arator, eques, pari, color, superavi. 
Capras, rus, hortes, froude, ligone, roanu/' * 

.About forty feet to the south of this church stands 
the private house above mentioned, which was occu- 
pied by George Buchanan, as principal of St Leo* 
nard's college,f between 1566 and 1570. It is now 
the property and residence of Sir David Brewster, 
and the room is still shewn in which George Bu- 
chanan studied. 

The carriage entrance to this house is through an 
arched gateway, above which are placed the coat-of- 
arms of the Duke' of Lennox, to whom James VL 
had given the priory as a temporal lordship. Those 
arms bear the date of 1 617* Above them is a large 
and deep square niche, in which an inscription has 
probably been placed. 

Some of the occupiers of this house had built up 
all the doors and windows of the church, in order to 
form it into a continuous wall for the reception of 
fruit trees. This unseemly disfiguration of an 
ancient and interesting building has been recent- 
ly removed by Sir David Brewster, and the ruins 
restored to the state in which they were seen by Dr 
Johnson. 

• Vide Appendix. 

t Long before the appointment to this office, this celebrated 
individual was one of the regents of the Pedagogium at St 
Andrews. He was imprisoned in the Castle in 1539, for com- 
ponng some satirical verses on the Franciscan Friars, but he . 
made his escape when his keepers were asleep, and went 
abroad. 



1 
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The arms of Prior Hepburn have been inserted in 
the south wall, with the initials ^« P.*L*H." (Prior 
John Hepburn), and his motto " Ad Vitam.** They 
have been built into the vorth wall, above the frag- 
ment of an old doorway.* 

It may be i»oper to observe, that the revenues of 
8t Leonards now principally support the establish- 
ment of the United College, the funds of St Salvator*s 
having been more exhausted by alienations, on ac- 
eount of their having consisted almost entirely of 
teinds. Of this college the celebrated George Bu- 
chanan was for many years principal. 

It is right to mention here, that the colleges of St 
Leonards and St Salv£^r were united by act of par- 
liament in 1747, and that, previous to the union, the 
college of St Salvator consisted of a provost, or prin- 
cipal mast^, three professors of philosophy, a pro- 
fessor of Greek, and a professor of humanity ; and 
that St Leonard's college at this time consisted of a 
prindpal master, three professors of philosophy, « a 
professor of Greek, and a professor of humanity ; 
and that, in consequence of the union, the following 
individuals were appointed to the chairs, and the fol- 
lowing superannuated upon salaries ; viz : — 

L Rev. Mr Thomas Tullidaph, principal of St Leonards, 
to be principal of the United College. 

2. Mr James Kemp, professor of Greek in St Salvators, to 
be so in United College. 

3. Mr Henry Khymer, professor of philosophy in St Leo- 
nards, to be professor of logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics, in 
United College. 

* It is not improbable that this monument already mention- 
ed, which is totally defaced, was that of Prior Hepburn* — 
Vide Appendix, 
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4. Mr John Young, professor of philosophy (ethics) in St 
Salvator*8 College, professor of ethics and pneumatics in 
United College. 

5. Mr David Young, professor of philosophy in St Leonard's 
College, to be professor of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy in United College. 

6. Mr William Vilant, professor of humanity in St Salva* 
tor's College, to be professor of dvil history in United Col- 
lege. 

7. Mr Ninian Young, professor of humanity in St Leonard's, 
to be professor of do. in United College. 

8. Mr David Gregory, professor of mathematics, to be pro- 
fessor of do. in United College. 

9. Dr Thomas Simpson, professor of medicine, to be pro- 
fessor of do. in United College. 

It ma}'^ likewise be mentioned, that, by a decision 
of the House of Lords, it was found that the princi- 
pal of the United College possesses both a vote and 
a casting vote, in the case of an equality in conse- 
quence of his vote. 



ST MARYS COLLEGE 

Seems to have been originally projected by Arch- 
bishop James Beaton, uncle and immediate predecessor 
to the famous cardinal of that name. We are in- 
formed by an ancient writ, that, in the year 1538, 
<' he augmented the seminary called the Pedagogy, 
by a variety of endowments, and afterwards converted 
it into St Mary's college : that he had determined to 
pull down the buildings of the above-mentioned se- 
minary, which were become old and iniirm, and in- 
convenient for the studies of the youth, and to erect 
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from the foundation others in a more magnificent 
style, bnt was prevented by death. He buUt, how- 
ever," says our authority, " several parts, and com- 
pleted some that had been begun by others." Hi» 
successor and nephew, the cardinal, proposed to foUow 
out his uncle's plans, and had made some progress in 
the undertaking when he was assassinated in the Cas- 
tle. Having demolished a set of old buildings, he 
laid the foundation of what was intended to be a 
handsome church, within the college, but this was 
never finished. 

His successor, Archbishop Hamilton, went on with 
the plan, and was ambitious to be thought and styled 
the founder of the college. He designs himself, in 
his presentation to John Rutherford, to be a supernu- 
merary master of it in 1557, "founder and endower 
of the college of scholastics and presbyters, erected in 
the place that was formerly called the Pedagogy, by 
the name of St Mary's college." The author of the 
panegyric on the benefactors of the University of St 
Andrews thus speaks of him : " The two Beatons 
having determined to adorn with edifices and supply 
with revenues the college of St Mary, he, in the same 
benevolent spirit, completed what they had begun, and 
was willing henceforth to be considered as the founder of 
that college. He invited to it John Rutherford, the 
most celebrated interpreter of the philosophy of Aris- 
totle at that time in Paris ; and Richard Smith, an 
English doctor in theology, and Richard Marshal, a 
licentiate in the same, having come to this place, were 
by him kindly received, and employed to teach in St 
Mary's c(dlege. As the discipline of the college be- 
fore his time was loose, and their studies not sufB- 
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ciently determkiate, he fixed the period for obtain- 
ing academioal degrees, and prescribed tbe times of 
study/' 

In 1S79> during tbe reign of James Vi«y this college 
underwent a reouirkable alteration. It was entirely 
new-modelled under die direction of the celebrated 
George Buchanan and Archbishop Adamson, and ap- 
propriated soldiy to the department of dieology. The 
change was afterwards confinned by an act of Parlia- 
ment, and is known in the annais of the University 
by the name of Buchanan's reformation. The re- 
formers seem to have been judicious in the plan of 
study which they adopted. It was appointed tiat 
there should be five lecturers in the college, and tiiat 
the course of a student^s attendance should be com- 
pleted in four years. Dttrin^ the &rst six months of 
the course, the first lecturer was to teach ^tte princi- 
ples of the Hebrew language, and their appHcaitton to 
practice in the reading of the Psahns of David, the 
books written by Solomon, ami the book of Job. 
And during the next six months, he was to teadi the 
principles of the Syriac and Chaldaic languages, to- 
gether with dieir appHeation to practice in the perusal 
of the books of Dsmiel and £zra, the <Qialdee para- 
phrases, and the Syriac New Testament. 

The second lecturer, during the second year and 
half of the course, was to translate out of the Hebrew, 
to explain the law of Moses, and the history of Ihe 
Old Testament, and to illustrate such passages of the 
books of Moses, and the other historical books of the 
Old Testament, as involved any difficulty, by compar* 
ing them with the Chaldee paraphrases, the Septaa- 
gint, and other learned versions. 
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The third lecturer, during the last year and half of 
the course, was to employ the same diligent assiduity 
in interpreting and illustrating the prophets. 

The fourth lecturer, during the whole course, iras 
to employ himself in translating and explaining the 
New Testament, and comparing it with the Syriac 
version. 

And the fifth lecturer, likewise, during the whole 
course, was to read the Common-places. 

Thus it appears that the students had every day 
three lectures, on the most important subjects in theo- 
logy, and were likely, under such tuition, to become 
familiar with the original of the sacred scriptures : a 
sort of knowledge, we believe, above all others neces- 
sary to form a true theologian, and which seems to 
have been coveted with peculiar earnestness, after the 
long period of its almost total extinction by the pre- 
posterous system of the church of Rome. 

The buildings of this college, which stand on the 
south side of South-street, form too sides of a quad- 
rangle. On the west is the teaching and dining halls, 
both upon the first fioor, and immediately below is 
t)ie prayer hall, in which the students assemble every 
day,* viz. at nine in the morning for public prayers : 

* The prayer ball most be of a very ancient date, for it 
seems to have undergone a repair so early as 1661. We are 
giTen to understand that it was built previous to the founda- 
tion of the other universities, (Pedagogium.) The library, 
along with this building, underwent a thorough repair in 
1829. To the former two rooms were at the same time add- 
ed, and the porters* houses, which was over the gateway, was^ 
removed. Altogether the buildings, both internally and ex- 
ternally, are decidedly improved. Near to St Mary's College 
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—A plan which ia- found to have the most beneficial 
effect in qualifying them for the discharge of that very 
important part of a clergyman's duty. At each meet- 
ing, the officiating student for the day begins by read- 
ing a passage of the sacred scriptures, and the wor- 
ship is concluded by singing a portion of a psalm. The 
hall on these occasions is open to all who choose to 
attend, except females, none of whom are, by the laws 
of the college, permitted to enter it, nor even to 
come within the outer court. But the latter part of 
this regulation is £ur from being rigorously enforced. 
No females, however, do at any time attend in the 
prayer hall. 

The north side of the quadrangle before mentioned 
is formed by the principal's house, supposed to have 
been erected in the reign of James V., on the front of 
which the royal arms of Scotland are very neatly 
carved. Contiguous, towards the east, is the Uni- 
versity library, forming, in continuation with these 
buildings, part of the south side of South-street. 

This college is believed to be the only one in 
Europe i^ppropriated solely to the study of theology, 
and, as now constituted, consists of a principal wd 
three professors, viz. of Divinity, of Church History, 
and of Oriental Languages. The principal also 
teaches as a professor of divinity, and is called PW- 
marius Professor Theologia, Primary Professor of 
Theology, giving lectures during four days of the 
week, and the professor of divinity during two. The 



18 an aged hawthorn, which, when covered with its hlossoms 
in summer as weU as with its red fruit in winter, attracts 
general attention. 

B 
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lectures on divinity are read betwixt the hours of 
twelve and one, and the Church history and Hebrew 
chisses meet betMrixt one and two, each of them twice 
a-week> viz. the Hebrew on Mondays and Wednes* 
days, and the Church history on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. The present professor of Oriental languages^ 
Mr Tennant (1838), lectures frequently on Jewish 
antiquities, manners, climate, political institutions^ 
&c. and teaches Arabic, Coptic, and Persic likewise* 

The session lasts only about four months, viz. from 
the end of November to the beginning of the follow* 
ing April, and the complete course of a studoafs at- 
tendance is, at t^e shortest, four sessions. But it is 
to be observed, that here, as at all the other divinity- 
haUs, as tjiey are termed, in Scotland, the students are 
of two descriptions, namely, such as attend regularly, 
or during the whde course of the session, and such as 
attend only occasionally, or during a part of it. For 
the case is not the same as at the United or philoso- 
phy college, where close attendance, during the whole 
course of the session, is indispensably required. In 
1803 an act of the General Assembly was passed re- 
gulating the Theological course in all the Divinity 
Halls in the Scottish Church as follows:— <' That if 
any student hath given regular attendance in the Di- 
vinity Hall during three years, his course shall be 
considered as completed in four Sessions ; and if he 
hath given regular attendance in the Hall during two • 
Sessions, his course shall be ccmsiderod as completed 
in five Sessions ; and he may be taken on trials by 
the presbytery during the currency of his last session." 
Nor can any one be admitted a student here nor in 
any other of the Divinity Halls in the kingdom^ till 
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after having produced certificates, not only of unex- 
ceptionable moral character, but of four years' pre* 
yions r^ular attendance in the United College, or in 
some other of the colleges of Scotland, on the classes 
usually there taught ; and the certificates must par- 
ticularly bear, that the student has attended the Greek, 
the Logic, the Natural Philosophy, and the Moral 
Philosophy, and that these three last have constituted 
a part of his studies for three different years. It is 
now no less indispensable that a student before being 
admitted to the Divinity Hall, stand an examination 
before the presbytery within the bounds of which he 
resides, on the usual subjects of a philosophical 
course, and present to the principal a certificate of 
approbation from the clerk of that presbytery. For- 
merly this was only necessary previous to his enter- 
ing; but by a law of Assembly, 1837, it is rendered 
imperative on every student to be examined on the 
subject of his last year's hall's studies before he can 
be re-admitted. 

Four discourses on theological subjects are pre- 
scribed to every student during the period of his at- 
tendance, all of which he must deliver with approba- 
tion, before the professors, previously to his being 
taken on trials for licence to preach by any of the 
presbyteries of the church of Scotland. Three of 
these discourses are sermons, or lectures on some 
passage of scripture, similar to those which are com- 
monly delivered from the Scottish pulpits, and the 
fourth is always a critical essay on some part of the 
original of the New Testament. 

Partial or occasional attendance is commonly con- 
ducted thus ; the student, during some part of the 
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session, comes, it may be^ from a considerable dis* 
tance, and delivers before the profess(n*s a discourse 
of which the subject had been previously prescribed 
to him. He stays perhaps a few weeks to hear the 
lectures and peruse books, but this is not absolutely 
necessary ; for he may ap|>ear one day, deliver, if con- 
venient for the professors, his discourse the next, and 
depart inunediately without losing the session. If he 
appear at all, have his name enrolled in the books of 
the college, and deliver his discourse with approba* 
tion, it is accounted a complete season of occasional 
attendance. 

On the delivery of these discourses, which is on 
Saturday at twelve o'clock, the principal and the three 
professors all give their attendance, and successively 
express their opinions with respect to the merits of 
the exercise. The student who delivers the discourse 
begins by singing a portion of a psalm and repeating 
a prayer. He also concludes with a prayer, and the 
apostolic benediction. 

The students of St Mary's do not, as at the other 
college, wear gowns ; nor is there any other distinc- 
tion among them except that of regular and occa- 
sional students. The classes at this college are all 
taught gratis. 

The practice <ff bursars boarding within the walls 
of the college is discontinued here, as well as at the 
other college. Each one holding a bursary now re- ' 
ceives the amount of it, and dines when and where he 
wills. In this college there are nine foundation bur- 
saries, which extend their benefit to about twenty in- 
dividuals. The annual amount of these is above 
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L.2OO1 but this U ▼ariable^ being dependent upon the 
fiars. There i 



2 at L.18. 

2 at L.15. 

12 between L. 10 and L.15. 

3 at L.10. 
1 at L.7. 

The average number of students attending St Mary's 
College is now thirty. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The chief magistrate in the university is the chan- 
cellor, an office which during the times of popery and 
episcopacy, was perpetually vested in the archbishop. 
But since the commencement of the present religious 
establishment of this country, the office of chancellor 
has been rendered elective, and the election is made 
by the prindpals and professors of the two colleges. 

The present chancellor (1838) is Lord Viscount 
Melville, who was elected in 1814 on the departure of 
the Duke of Cambridge for the continent. ' His Royal 
Highness was chosen chancellor in 1811, on the death 
of the late Henry Lord Mellville, who had filled the 
(^ce till then, from the death of the Earl of Kinnoul, 
in 1784. 

The next great officer in the university is the rec- 
tor, who is the guardian of its statutes, privileges, and 
diseipline. He is chosen annually on the first Monday 
of March. ; and the rector then in office, togedier with 
the principals and professora of both colleges, the stu- 

s2 
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dents of theology^ of moral and of natural philosophy^ 
are his electors. These masters and students compose 
the comitia of the university, and are upon this occa- 
sion distributed into four divisions called nations, viz. 
Fifans, Angusians, Lothians, and Albans, according 
as they happen to be natives of the county of Fife, of 
Angus, or of Lothian, or of none of these three dis- 
tricts ; for the denomination of Albans comprehends 
all those who belong to none of the other three classes. 
An Intrant is first chosen by each of the four nations, 
and these four intrants name the rector. But if the 
votes of the intrants happen to be equally divided, the 
last rector, as preses of the comitia^ has the casting 
voice. No person is considered eligible to the office 
of rector except the two principals and the professors 
of divinity. These are therefore called Viri rectoralesy 
or Viri majoris dignitatis ac nominis, Rectoral men, 
or men of superior dignity and name. The instal- 
ment of the rector is performed by his putting on the 
gown of office, a purple robe with a large hood, which 
hood, as well as the borders of the robe itself, are lined 
with crimson satin, and by his receiving the oath de 
JideU. 

Immediately after this he names deputes to himself 
from among the Viri rectortdesy and assessors from 
the Senatus Academictis, The ceremony is performed 
in the lai^e haU, and the former rector opens the meeting 
in the lower library by a Latin prayer. TTie rector is a 
civil judge in the university, and complaints can be 
brought before him against any of the masters, students, 
or supposts (suppositi) of it. An appeal also lies to his 
court from the judgment of either college^ in matters 
of discipline, and his sentence may in such cases be 
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considered as in a great measure final $ for the only court 
to which an appeal can be brought from him is the 
Court of Session, and they have always shewn them* 
selves very delicate in receiving such appeals. 

The assessors in the rectorial court have only a de- 
liberate voice, for the rector is not bound to be guided 
by their opinion or advice. He has the power of de- 
dsion entirely vested in himself. 

A SencUus Academicust or University Meeting, is 
commonly held on the second Saturday of every month 
during the session, five a quorum, and is composed of 
the two principals and the professors of both colleges ; 
the rector, or ex-rector, or oldest professor, being al- 
ways the preses. 

At this meeting are conferred the higher academical 
degrees granted by the university. The rector con- 
fers the degree of master of arts on a recommendation 
from the Faculty of Arts in the United College, but 
the Dean and Faculty themselves confer the degree of 
batchelor of arts. 

The Faculty of Arts choose their Dean for one year> 
but he is usually re-elected once. 

The seal of tiie uniyersity represents St Andrew on 
a cross under a canopy. On his right hand, the rector 
in a chair, with a balance in his hand, and a canopy 
over him. On the left, the Senatus Academiciis, un- 
der a canopy, over which is the arms of Bishop Ward- 
law the founder. Below St Andrew is the Arch- 
heddely with the mace in his hand, stooping towards 
the rector. The crest is a rising sun. 

The seal of St Salvator's college represents in the 
middle, our Saviour standing within a church with 
the globe in his left hand topped with a cross. Be- 
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low are the arms of Bishop Kennedy, die founder of 
the college. 

St Leonard's seal is Prior Hqpbum's arms. The 
prior, namely, sitting in a chair with a croisier in his 
left hand. 

The three coU^es which once constituted this uni- 
versity, and of each of which we have given a short 
account, all underwent from time to time considerable 
alterations, both in their government and mode of 
teaching. Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the plan was for each to have three teachers of 
theology, (of whom the principal was one,) and four 
professors of philosophy. These professors of philo- 
sophy began each a class, and carried it on successively 
for four years through all the languages and sciences 
taught; and matters were regulated in such a way, 
that some one of the professors had to begin a clasr 
every year ; so that on the arrival of a new student 
he coidd always have the opportunity of entering the 
first year, on what was considered as the lowest branch 
of education taught at the college. 

After a student had been thus engaged for four 
years, under his professor, or regent, as he was like- 
wise called, he was qualified, on submitting to an 
examination before the members of the university, 
to obtain the degree of master of arts. The teachers 
of theology completed their course in three years. 

The arts, in the language of those times, were 
Greek, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, natural and moral 
philosophy. 

As, in the progress of sodety, a certain divisi<m of 
labour gradually establishes itself among the sciences 
as well as in the arts, so, on a vi&dtation of this uni- 
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Tersity by Parliament in the reign of William III. an 
act was made ordaining that the old plan of teaching 
should be henceforth discontinued, and that each pro- 
fessor should, for the future, be restricted to a par- 
ticular department of literature or science. One was 
appointed to teach Latin ; another, Greek ; a thirds 
rhetoric, logic, and metaphysics ; a fourth, ethics ; a 
fifth, physics ; a sixth, mathematics, in each of the 
two philosophy colleges : And in the New or Divi- 
nity college, the different departments were regulated 
as has been already stated. The arrangements of the 
college of St Salvator, both at and since its union with 
St Leonard's, have been formerly explained. 

Such are the various departments of literary and 
philosophic study as they are at present arranged in 
this university, and they are filled by men of most 
respectable and distinguished talents, indefatigable in 
their exertions for the interests of learning, and for 
the moral as well as intellectual improvement of their 
pupils. 

The editions of several of the Latin classics, by the 
late Dr John Hunter, are most valuable acquisitions 
to literature. They indisputably combine accuracy of 
text, with sound, judicious, luminous, concise, acute, 
and profound criticism beyond any others that have 
been offered to the public. Their neatness of typo- 
graphy, and, at the same time, modest unassuming 
form too, are no less commendable. Those of them 
which have been printed by Mr TuUis, the University 
Printer, are particularly distinguished for their accu- 
racy and elegance of type. Dr Hunter's editions, we 
are confident, will one day become exceedingly valu- 
able* His plan of editing seems to be the only proper 
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and rational one, namely, to ascertain, as far as it can 
be done, by means of ancient manuscripts, early edi^ 
tions or otherwise, what the author of any book actually 
wrote, and to preserve this entire and sacred in the 
text without the least regard to conjectures. If we 
cannot make out a consistent meaning from his words, 
no help for that ; future critics perhaps may. Let us 
by all means preserve the author^s composition. As 
the ancients made no use of points in their writings, 
the pointing of their books by means of commas, 
semi-colons, colons, periods, points of interrogation 
and admiration, is a modem invention, and conse- 
quently a fair and legitimate subject of criticism: 
and here Dr Hunter has displayed admirable acute- 
ness and taste. He has in innumerable instances, 
thrown more light and beauty over a passage by the 
insertion, abstraction, or alteration of a single point, 
than other editors have done by pages of laboured cri- 
ticism. Dr Hunter died January, 1836, aged ninety 
years. 

The following is a list of his editions : — 

Quinti Horatii Flacci oppera ad lectiones probatiores di- 
ligenter emendata et varietate lectionis et notulis instructa. 
AndreapoU ; in aedibus Academicis excudebat Jacobus Morison 
Academiae typograpbus, 1797. 

Publii Virgilii Maronis opera ad lectiones probatiores dill- 
genter emendata et interpunctione nova saepius illustrata. 
Andreapoli : in aedibus Academicis excudebat Jacobus Morison 
Academiae typograpbus, 1799. 

D. Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satirae ; ad lectiones 
probatiores diligenter emendatae et interpunctione nova 
saepius illustratae. Edinburgi : Excudebant J. Ballantyne et 
sociil806. 
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C. CrispSi Salastii quae supenunt opera. Cnpri in Fiia, 
typis Robert! Tullis, 1807. 

P. Yirgilii Maronia Opera, ad lectiones probatiores dili« 
genter emendata, et interpunctione nova saepius illustrata. 
Cupri Fi&norum : Excadebat R. Tullis, Academiae Andreanae 
tjpographus, 1817. 

Qointi HcN-atii Fkcci opera ad lectiones probatiores dili- 
genter emendacta et interpunctione nova saepius illustrata* 
Cupri Fifimoium: Excud. R. TuUis, Academise Andreanae 
tjpographus, 1813. Toinls II. 

C. Julii Caesaris de belle Galileo et Civili Commentarii. 
Accedunt libri de bello Alexandrine, Aincano et Hispani- 
iensi e recensione Frandsd Oudendorpii. Cupri : Excudebat 
R. Tullis, Academiae Andreanae typographus, 1614. Tomis 

n. 

Grammaticae Latinae Institutiones, £icili, et ad puerorum 
captum accommodata, methodo, prescriptae, Thomae Ruddi- 
mani. Cupri Fiianorum. Excudebat R. Tullis, Academiae 
AndreMiae typograpbus, 1818. 

T. Livii Historiarum Belli Punici Secundi Libri quin* 
que priores ad optimas editiones castigati. Cupri Fifanorum : 
Excud. R. Tullis, Academiae Andreanae typograpbus, 1814. 

Idem liber cum notulis, editio tertia, 1820. 

Ruddiman*s Latin Rudiments, with an appendix on the 
moods and tenses of the Greek and Latin verb. Cupar-Fife : 
Printed and Sold by R. Tullis, printer to the University of 
St Andrews, 1820. 

T. livii Historiarum libri quinque priores ad optimas edi- 
tiones castigati (with notes, critical and explanatory, in EngHsh.) 
Cupri Fifanorum: Excud. R. Tullis, Academiae Andreanae 
typographus, 1822. 



Dr Hunter's chief legacy to posterity are his notes 
to Livy and to Horace, together with his £ssay on the 
Subjunctive Mood, published, unfortunately, at the 
end of his edition of Ruddiman's Rudiments. It is 
in these notes and in the essay that the acute, philo- 
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tophical, and diacriminating character of Dr Hunter^s 
mind is evinced. ' 

The place is peculiarly favourable to study and 
education, as has been universally allowed by all judi- 
cious observers. The salubrious and exhilarating pu- 
rity of the air, the healthful and innocent nature of 
the exercises during the hours of recreation ; the sim- 
plicity and sobriety of the manners of the inhabitants 
in general ; the distance from a dissipated capital, or 
a large manufacturing town^ where vices, often no 
less dangerous than those of the capital, prevail — 
point out St Andrews as a most eligible retreat for 
youth. It is not easy to conceive that vice can ever 
here become prevalent, for the society is so small 
that no individual can escape notice ; and when a 
youth is found to be incorrigible, he is immediately 
dismissed. 

It may not be iminteresting to mention that on the 
front of this building are carved the arms of the fol- 
lowing individuals, who, at different periods, have held 
the chancellorship of the university : — 



1. Henry Wardlaw. 


16. 


James Sharp. 


2. James Kennedy. 


17. 


Alexander Burnett 


3. Patrick Graham. 


18. 


Arthur Ross. 


4. William Schives. 


19. 


John Murray, Earl Tul- 


5. James Stewart. 




lybardin. 


6. Alexander Stewart. 


20. 


James Brydges, Duke of 


7. Andrew Foreman. 




Chandos. 


8. James Beaton. 


21. 


Prince William Augustus, 


9. Cardinal Beaton. 




Duke of Cumberland. 


10. John Hamilton. 


22. 


Thomas Hay, Earl of Kin- 


11. John Douglas. 




noul. 


12. Patrick Adamson. 


23. 


Henry Dundas, Lord Mel- 


13. John Grabam. 




ville. 


14. George Gladstones. 


24. 


Prince Adolphns Frede- 


15. John Spotiswood. 




ric, Duke of Cambridge. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Stanbs on the south side of South-street, adjoining 
to the buildings of St Mary*s college. It was once 
but an incommodious mean looking house, though 
employed in former times as a place of meeting of the 
Scottish parliament, but was repaired, or rather re- 
built, in 1764, at the joint expense of the two col- 
leges, and is now a very pleasant, elegant, and light 
room, of about seventy-six feet long by twenty-eight 
wide, having five large arched windows to the south, 
-with an elegant gallery on the north side, supported 
by Doric columns fluted, and cost in the reparation 
upwards of one thousand pounds. Its breadth and 
heighth are nearly equal. 

The collection of books is extensive and well cho- 
sen, in all the different departments of literature and 
science, amounting to more than thirty-eight thousand 
volumes. Like all other institutions of the same sort 
in this country, the library was entitled to receive a 
copy of every book entered in Stationer's-hall, accord- 
ing to the statute for the encouragement of authors. 
A commutation has taken place, and the university 
bas been allowed, under the sanction of an act of 
Parliament, the very handsome sum of L.630 per 
annum, as a compensation for thus giving up their 
claims. The other sources of its support are, an 
annual contribution of five shillings by each student 
at the university, and a certain proportion of the mo- 
ney paid by those who obtain degrees. 

An admirable picture of the late Dr Hunter, by. 
Watson Gordon, is placed immediately over the en- 

s 
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trance to the principal room. It was painted at the 
request and expense of his old students ; but the best 
likeness of the original is that painted by Raebum in 
1^22, and now in the possession of* his daughter, Mrs 
Mushet of Milfield, near London. ** 

In the new western apartment is an admirable fuM- 
length picture, by Wilkie, of the present chancellor, 
LfOrd Melville, in his robes. This was painted at the 
request and expense of the professors. Besides these 
pictures, there is one of the Earl of Kinnoul, and ano« 
ther oi the late Earl of Buchan, presented, we beHeve, 
by himself. In the lower room of the library, in 
which were held two provincial parliaments, at one of 
which • Spottiswoode was tried, there still remains a 
chair, supposed to have been used on this occasion. 
It is made of oak, beautifully and curiously carved. 
In this room also there is a very old stone of darkish 
colour, on which candidates for degrees used to sit 
when bonneted. . This ceremony is now dropped. 

In the library are several large folio volumes of 
draughts and descriptions of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
which were presented to the university by the king of 
Naples, about sixty years ago, when that prince caused 
engravings of the chief of these antiquities to be made 
and printed, and sent a copy of this very splendid work 
to each of the principal universities of Europe. Here 
too is a very fine manuscript of the works of St Au- 
gustine, on beautiful vellum. This manuscript is of 
the thirteenth century, and was formerly the property 
of the monastery. Th^« is also a Romish missaly 
most beautifully illuminated. 

The library is open every lawful day during the^ses- 
sion of the United Cdlege, from nine to eleven A«]ir*y 
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juid every Wednesday for the same hours during the 
remaining part of the year. The most polite and care- 
ful attendance is always given by the librarian and his 
assistant. The present (1838) assistant, Rev. James 
M^Bean, has long and most acceptably filled the office, 
and been lately presented with a handsome piece of 
plate. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOB DEGREES FOB A.M. 

Candidates for A.M. at this university must be pre- 
pared to stand an examination upon the following 
subjects : — 

Latin — First five books of Livy, sixth book of Eneid of 
Virgil, and Horace's Treatise de Arte Poetica ad aperturaro. 

Greek — First six books of Illiad of Homer» the iBdepus 
Tyranpus of Sophocles, and the seventh book of Thucydides 
ad aperturam. 

Mathematics — Elements of plain and solid geometry, conic 
sections, and spherical trigonometry, as much as is sufficient 
for the solutions of all the cases, algebra, in as far as regards 
the doctrine of surds, and the solution of simple and quadra- 
tic equations, and the elements of the differential and intregal 
calculus. 

Natural PAi/osopAy— Statics, Dynamics, and astronomy, so 
hr 88 they are taught in the course. 

liOGIC, MOBAIi PHILOSOrHY, AN3> CHEMISTBT. 

The examinations on these subjects are upon the 
leading doctaines in the respective departments, and 
special or strict upon such parts as may have been pre- 
viously pointed out particularly to the candidate's at- 
tention* 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOB DEGREE OF M.P. 

Candidates for the degree of M.D. must be prepared 
to stand an examination upon the following subjects : — - 

1. Gregory's Conspectus, ad aperturam. 

2. Anatomy. 

3. Practical Anatomy. 

4. Chemistry. 

5. Theory of Physic and Physiology. 

6. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

7. Principles of Pathology and Practice of Physic. 

8. Surgery (each of the above courses to be of six months' 

duration). 

9. Practical Chemistry. 

10. Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children Xthree 

months' course). 

11. An Apprenticeship or six months' attendance in the 

Shop of an Apothecary, or in the Laboratory of a 
Public Hospital or Dispensary. 

12. Attendance at a Public Hospital, containing not less 

than eighty beds, for at least twelve months. 

13. For Degrees in Medicine Clinical Medical. 

14. For Degrees in Surgery. 

Two or three months courses of either of the above 
to be considered equivalent to one six months' course. 

If the candidate possess a surgeon's diploma from 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, or Dublin, 
have been in regular practice previous to the year 1 830, 
or have served as medical officer in the army, navy, or 
East India Company's service, three years' attendance 
on the above courses will be sustained. The Senatus 
Academicus have, in the meantime, appointed, as con- 
junct examinators with the professors of medicine^ J. 
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A. Robertson, M.D. fellow of the royal college of sur- 
geons, Edinburgh, and lecturer on surgery and materia 
medica; Alex. Lizars, M.D. lecturer on anatomy; 
W. Gregory, M.D. fellow of the royal college of phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh, and professor of chemistry, 
Anderson's institution, Glasgow. 

Periods for graduation — ^the first Tuesday in May, 
and first Tuesday in August. 

If the candidates be remitted to his studies he shall 
forfeit one-fifth of the deposit money, which, however, 
will be accounted for to him should he undergo his 
examinations successfully at a subsequent trial. 



LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

On Monday, l6th April, 1838, a number of gentle- 
men connected with the University and city of St 
Andrews, met in Uie University Library for the pur- 
pose of forming themselves into a Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, with the general object of promot- 
ing literary and philosophical researdii, and also of 
forming a museum in the university, to which it is 
expected that contributions will be sent by the Alum- 
ni of the imiversity, who may he settled in different 
parts of the world. On the motion of Sir David 
Brewster, the Rev. Principal Haldane was called to 
the chair, when the following gentlemen were elected 
ofiice^bearers for the easuii^ year :— 

Preudetit, The Right Hon. Lord W. R. K. Douglas, F.R.S. 

Vice-Prestdeme, Sir David Brewster, K»H., LL.D., and 
F.R.S. ; Rev. Principal Haldane j Rev. Dr George Cook, 
F,R,S.E. 

s 2 
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Council, Dr Anderson; Colonel JPlayfiiir ; Dr Govan ; Mr 
Duncan; Major Playiair; Dr Daun; Rev. Mr Lyon; Dr 
Briggs ; Mr Alexander. 

Treasurer^ John Bain, Esq. 

Secretary, Dr P. Mudie. 

Assistant Sec* Rev. Mr M'Bean. 

Curator of the Museum, Mr J. Adamson, Sorgeon. 



EMINENT MEN CONNECTED WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY OP ST ANDREWS. 

A meridian line was constructed some time be-^ 
twixt the years 1668 and 1675, by the. celebrated 
James Gregory, professor of philosophy in the col- 
lege of St Salvator, a man of the most distinguished 
abilities as a mathematician and astronomer, and 
who, being afterwards translated to a professorship 
in the university of Edinburgh, was unfortunately 
deprived of his sight, about the very time when he 
was engaged in shewing the satellites of Jupiter one 
evening to some Mends through his telescope, and 
died a few days after. This happened in 1675, he 
l)eing then only forty years of age. He was grand- 
uncle to the Mr David Gregory, professor of ma- 
thematics Jin the university of St Andrews, who died 
in l7&3r He invented the reflecting telescope, which 
bears his name, and which consisted of two concave 
specula, the largest of which had a hole in the middle 
of it, through which the rays reflected by the smaller 
speculum were transmitted to an eye-glass placed im- 
mediately behind the speculum. Sir Isaac Newton 
having read the " Optica promota/* in which Mr 
Gregory had described this telescope, conceived the 
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idea of altering the design of the instrument, by using 
a speculum without any perforation, and placing an 
eye-glass at the side of the tube, and near a small 
plane oval speculum, which reflected to the eye-glass 
the image formed by the large speculum. Mr Gre- 
gory has therefore the individual merit of having in- 
vented and flrst constructed the reflecting telescope. 
The celebrated Scottish artist, Mr Short, executed 
many expensive and magnificent Gregorian teles- 
copes ; but the largest reflecting telescopes of the 
form recommended by Sir Isaac Newton, have been 
.made in our own times by Sir William Herschel and 
Mr Ramage of Aberdeen. 

James Gregory was the author of several very in- 
genious and learned works, of which the principal 
were his " Optica promota ; Vera Circuit et Hyper^ 
holae Quadraturas aad EoFercitatianes Geometricae!* 

Robert RoUock, who was caUed to be the first prin- 
cipal of the college of Edinburgh, when that celebrat- 
ed institution was erected by James VI. in 1581, was 
bom in 1555, made professor of philosophy in St Sal- 
vator's college, St Andrews, as soon as he had obtained 
his degree of A. M. and translated to the principality 
of the college of Edinburgh in 1583. He seems to 
have been a man of no ordinary genius and endow- 
ments. And " when the patrons of the university of 
Edinburgh," to use the words of Mr Bower in his ex- 
cellent " History** of that institution, " were anxiously 
looking out for a person of the highest reputation for 
talents and literature, to preside over their infant aca- 
demy, they fortunately prevailed upon him to under- 
take the task. He had given the most substantial 
proofs of his ability in instructing the youth at St An- 
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drews, in consequence of the remai^able progress of 
his pupils, and the public applause he received at their 
Icmreation*' His writings that have been published 
consist of a few sermons, some parts of his Course of 
Lectures on Theology, and a treatise ^^ on Effectual 
Calling/' — ^the last of which is said to be a very able 
performance. 

The celebrated Buchanan, as has been before stated, 
was made principal of St Leonard's college in 1566, 
and died in 1582. He was bom in 1506, and conse- 
quently lived to the advanced age of 76. His truly 
^^sioBd Latin style, both as a poet and historian, has 
not been excelled, — ^perhaps not equalled by any mo- 
dem ; and his works are so well known to every body 
that we need not particularise ^em. 

Spottiswoode, the archbishop, was bom in 1565, 
raised to the primacy in 1614, and died in 1639- He 
wrote a valuable history of the church of Scotland, in 
one volume folio. 

Mr Samuel Rutherford, a native of Galloway, and 
well known as one of the ablest and most strenuous 
asserters of the liberties of the Scottish presbyterian 
church, was appointed professor of Divinity in the 
New College of St Andrews in 1638, and died there 
on the Ist March, 1661* He was the author of seve- 
ral learned treatises, both in Latin and in English. 
The three largest of them, in the former language, are 
Exercttatifmes Apologetics pro Divind Gracid con* 
ira Jesuitas ei Arminianos $ Dispwtatto ScholasHcOj 
de Divina ProvidenHa ; and ExofmenArnUmcmismi, 
His principal publications in English were his famous 
bo<^ entitied " Lex-rex,** which, during Ihe reign of 
Charles XL 1651, was burnt at the Cross of Edin- 
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burgh, and at the Gate of the Divinity College, St 
Andrews, by the hands of the common hangman ; and 
his << Letters." Mr Chalmers, in his excellent work 
** Scottish Biography," published in 1835, thus cha- 
racterizes Rutherford, << Mr Rutherford was unques- 
tionably one of the most able, learned, and consistent 
presbyterians of his age. 

Dr William Wilkie, author of the " Epigoniad," a 
poem, which, with all its defects, contains perhaps 
more of the manner and spirit of a Homer than any 
other modem composition, was minister of the parish 
of Ratho, near Edinburgh, and was admitted professor 
of natural philosophy in the united college of St An- 
drews the 12th of November 1759- He held this 
office for 13 years, and died in October 1772, in the 
52d year of his age. 

Dr Robert Watson, well known as the able and 
elegant historian of Philip II., was the son of Mr An- 
drew Watson, Provost of St Andrews. He was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and riietoric in the United 
College in June 1756, and on the death of Principal 
Tullidelph in 1778, was chosen to succeed him. He 
died the Ist of April 1781, in the 5l8t year of his 
age. Of this gentleman we are informed by Mr Bos- 
well, that Dr Johnson, after they were acquainted, 
said, <' I take great delight in him.*'* His history of 
Philip II. was first published in London in 1778. * 

Dr Hary Spens was admitted professor of divinity 
in St Mary's College 29th December 1779> and died 

* One gossip story may surely be admissible. Tbe late 
venerable Dr and Principal Hunter wa^ on the most friendly 
and affeetionate terms with Principal Watson ; in the words 
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the 27th Navember 1787, in the 74th year of his age^ 
and the 44th of his ministry in the Church of Scot- 
land. He published a quarto volume entitled the Re- 
public of Plato. 

Dr James Gillespie was, admitted principal of St 

Mary's College 14th September 1779, and held the 

office till the 2d of June 1791, when he died in the 

45th year of his ministry. He published a volome of 

^ very good sermons. 

Dr Joseph M^Cormick was admitted principal of 
the United College 18th July 1781, and died I7th 

of Dr Hanter's own reference, they might say of each other 

" Annuimus pariter vetuH notique Columbi." 
Wlien Principal Watson was on his deathbed, Dr Hunter's 
mind was exceedingly agitated about the state of his friend's 
healtb. One morning about daybreak, whilst the Doctor 
considered himself as broad awake, a voice seemed to him to 
pronounce, in the most distinct manner, ** Principal Watson 's 
dead I" The Doctor rose, opened his bedroom door, but all 
was dtill and silent— it was scarcely daylight. Again he be- 
took himself to his couch, and again the admonition was re- 
peated — '* Principal Watson 's dead 1" Somewhat startled, 
the Doctor again arose, and investigated the cause of the ad- 
monition unsuccessfully. At last the voice came a third time, 
when the Doctor resolved to rise, and learn from some of the 
Principars servants ** how it fared with him." But on his 
descending the stair, he heard the admonition repeated a 
fourth time, from the throat of the chanticleer, who, from a perch 
in an adjoining shed, was proclaiming, not " death," but the 
** coming day" in his well-known notes. " As the fool thinks 
the bell clinks," thought the Doctor — and upon further inquiry 
it was found that the Principal had had a good night, and was 
considerably better I" Had all sueh preternatural intimations 
been as coolly dealt with, our grandmothers would have had 
no occupation. 
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June 17999 in the 67th year of his age, and the 40th 
of his ministry. He was minister of the parish of 
Temple, and translated from thenoe to Prestonpans, . 
from which place he was called to the principality of 
the above college. He is known in the literary world 
as the learned and judicious editor of the ^^ State Pa^- 
ipen and Letters^ of his grand unde the distinguished 
Principal Carstares of Edinburgh. And he has pre- 
fixed to the publication (1774) a well written life of 
Carstares. He was uncle by the moth^s side to 
Principal HilL 

Mr William Barron, formerly minister of Whitburn, 
was admitted to the chair of the professorship of logic 
and rhetoric, in the United College, on the 2d of De- 
cember 1778, and filled it with much respectability 
and usdulness till December 1803, when he died. 
This was in the 41st year of his having been ordained 
a minister of the Church of Scotland. He published 
an able treatise on ^* the Colonization of the Free 
States of Antiquity," about the time of the American 
war, and his elegant ^* Lectures on Belles Lettres and 
Logic" were published after his death in London, 
1806. 

Mr Nicolas VUant was admitted professor of ma- 
thematics iii the United College October 8, 1765, and 
died the 25th May 1807. He published an ingenious 
work entitled << Mathematical Analysis." 

Dr Charles Wilson from Scone was admitted to the 
chair of the professor, of H<el»'ew and Oriental lan- 
guages in St Mary's, or the divinity college, St An- 
drews, on the 7th of December 1780, which he filled 
with great honour to himself, and benefit to the uni- 
versity and the community at large, till 19th Novem- 
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ber 1793, when he was promoted to the ecclesiastical 
history chair in the same college. He died at St An- 
drews on the 5th September 1810, in the 66th year 
of his age, and in the 36th year after he had been 
ordained a minister of the Church of Scotland. His 
elegant Hebrew grammar, which was first published in 
1782, and has now gone through several editions, will 
long remain a monument of his extensive and accurate 
erudition, ingenuity, and fine taste. He a^rwards 
published in 1801 an edition of the books of Apocry- 
pha, with learned and valuable <' Observations" pre- 
fixed to each book, and two admirable ^< Introductory 
discourses" prefixed to the whole — the first on the 
difference betwixt the canonical books of Scripture, 
and those books commonly called apocryphal; and 
the second on the <' Connection between the Old and 
New Testaments." Whilst the third edition of his 
grammar was in the press, Dr Wilson died, and the 
whole charge of superintending the publication de- 
volved on the late Dr William Moodie, professor of 
oriental languages in the University of Edinburgh, a 
gentleman well known for his truly classical taste and 
extensive knowledge of Hebrew and its cognate lan- 
guages. He says in his preface that he had always 
used Wilson's grammar as a class-book, and speaks of 
its merits as an elementary work in the highest terms 
of commendation. A fourth edition of it was pub- 
lished in 1818, printed at the ofiice of the London 
Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews. 

Dr James Playfair, formerly minister of the parish 
of Meigle, in Forfarshire, was appointed Principal of 
the United College, St Andrews, in 1801, and died at 
Glasgow, 26th May, 1819, aged about 80 years. His 
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two great works on chronology and geography are 
magnillcenty and striking specimens of his industry 
and talents. His Chronology was published many 
years ago (1784) in a folio volume, and his Geography 
was printed in 1812, in six volumes quarto, accompa- 
nied by a correct and valuable atlas. << A Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Account of Scotland," written by 
him, has been published since his death. 

Dr Gieorge Hill, son of the Rev. John Hill, one of 
&e ministers of St Andrews, was bom there in 1750, 
and was admitted principal of St Mary's college, 27th 
July 1791. He died on the 19th of December 1819> 
in the 70th year of his age. He may be said to have 
stood unrivalled among his brethren of the Scottish 
church for propriety of manner in the pulpit, correct- 
ness of elocution, and excellence of voice. As a lead- 
ing member in the General Assembly of that church, 
he was a worthy successor to the celebrated Principal 
Robertson. His talent for business and eloquence in 
debate were such as to command universal admiration. 
He published " Theological Institutes," a work of very 
great merit, — a volume of sermons, — and " Lectures 
on Portions of the Old Testament, intended to illus- 
trate Jewish History and Scripture Characters." But 
what will probably contribute the most to his fame as 
an author is his Course of Theological Lectures as he 
delivered them to his students in St Mary's College, 
which have been published since his death by his son, 
the Rev. Alexander Hill, minister of Daily. For a 
particular account of Principal Hill, see his << Life " 
from the able and eloquent pen of his nephew, Dr 
George Cook. 

Dr Henry David Hill, younger brother of the Prin- 

T 
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cipaly was born in 1762» and transbited from the pariidi 
of Denino to the professorship of Greek in the United 
College g( St Andrews, on the 2l8t October 1789* 
He filled this office most respectably and usefully ; aod 
published in 181% in London, a valuable and wett 
written little volume entitled, " Essays on the Institu- 
tions, Govemm^it, and Manners of the States of an- 
cient Greece.'' HediedatSlAndrewBymiadiIaBiented» 
on the 14th Febraary 1820) only two months afier his 
brother the Principal, in the 58th year of his age^ and 
after he had been a minister of the church of Scotiand 
thirty-four "years, and a professor thirty-one years* 

Dr Cook, the eldest son of Mr Cook, who for many 
years was professor of Moral Philosophy ia the 
United College, was born in November 1771. He 
was settled for several years as minister of Xilmany* 
In 1802 he was appointed professor of Hebrew in Si 
Mary's College, and afterwards professor of divinity. 
He will long be held in veneration for his dignified 
and elevated character, for his eminent attainments in 
classical and polite literature, and for his profound 
theological knowledge. Of this he gave to the public 
a striking proof in his admirable work entitled *^ An 
Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament*" It 
is one of the most valuable im)ductions connected 
with the evidences of Christianity, and with the prin- 
ciples of Bibfieal criticism, and has been quoted as 
high authority by many succeeding writers* He was. 
cut off in 1824, at comparatively an early period of 
life, and died universally rei^ected and universally 
lamented. 

Dr Francis Nicoll was born at Lossiemouth, Mnr- 
rayshire, in the year 1770. The bent ai his mind 
was early turned to the sacred ministry. With this 
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view he prooecuted — ^first in King's College and Uni* 
vereity of Aberdeen, and subsequently in the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews — ^the usual course of study pre- 
scribed by the rules of the church, in literature, phi- 
losophy, and theology. Admitted a probationer €i 
the Church of Scotland, he was soon thereafter or- 
dfiuned to the pastoral office, in connection with the 
parish of Auchtertool, Fifeshire. Thence he was 
translated to the united parishes of Mains and Strath- 
martine, in the presbytery of Dundee. On the death 
of Dr Playfalr, he was appointed principal of the 
United College, and minister of St Lieonards. 

Dr NicoU lived <m terms of familiar intercourse 
and of mutual friendship with Dr Finlayson, Sir H. 
Moncrieffe, Principal Hill, and the most eminent men 
in the church. After the lamented death of Dr Hill, 
he became the admowiedged leader in the Grenerai 
Assembly of the ecclesiastical party which upheld a 
moderate and conservative policy in die church. The 
temper, sound discretion, and practical good sense 
with which during this period he guided the delibera- 
tions of the General Assembly was never perhaps 
tnrpassed. 

From an early period he had applied himself, with 
unwearied perseverance and untiring energy, to extend 
the benefit of the widows' fund of the Church of Got- 
land. On this field of Christian philanthropy his 
benevolent spirit found congenial employment ; and 
it may safely be averred, that to no individual, since 
tiie eminent founder, was this noble institution more 
indebted than to Dr NicoU. He mainly contributed, 
also, whilst principal, through his influence and exer- 
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tions with the Government, to the restoration of the 
College buildings, by the erection of the handsome 
structure which stands on the east side of the qua- 
drangle. He departed this life on the 8th October, 
1835, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Few men have lived more generally known and es- 
teemed in the church, or have died more universally 
and deservedly lamented. 

Dr John Hunter was bom in the upper district of the 
parish of Closebum, Dumfnes-shire. He was educated 
at the free school of Wallacehall,then most ably taught by 
Mr Alexander Mundell, the father of the present incum- 
bent, Dr Robert Mundell. He discovered an early and 
a great aptitude for learning, in so much that at four- 
teen years of age he was employed by Mr Mun- 
dell in assisting him in conducting the academy. 
Whilst yet very young he was employed as tutor in a 
family of the name of Wallace, in Ayrshire, from 
which bondage (as he used to call it !) he soon es- 
caped, and migrated, friendless as he was, to Edinburgh. 
There he engaged himself with a reputable merchant, 
stipulating with his employer for two hours at the col- 
lege. He soon made such progress at the college as 
to recommend himself to his teachers, and to be 
spoken of as an assistant to the then professor of 
Latin. In the meantime he was recommended to Lord 
Monboddo, with whom for many years he acted as 
Parliament House clerk, but principally as amanuen- 
sis, and something more, — in Lord Monboddo's philo- 
logical and philosophical compositions in particular. 
Lord Monboddo entertained to the hour of his death 
the greatest esteem and affection for Dr Hunter and 
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. all his family, and, in &ct, Recommended him to the 
attention of Scott of Scottstarvit on a vacancy occm*- 
ring in the humanity chair of St Andrews, a situation 
which he held and adorned for upwards of sixty 
years. 

In the year 1826, having then attained his fiftieth 
year as professor, he was entertained at dinner in the 
upper haU of the college library by upwards of two 
hundred of his old students. At tMs dinner Lord 
Elgin presided. He enjoyed his oHum cum dignitate 
for twelve years, and died in the winter of 1836, 
having been made Principal in the preceding year. 
A handsome marble monument has been erected by 
his children over his grave. The inscription is re- 
markable not less for its truth than for its classical 
purity and propriety of diction* It is as follows :-*- 

SACRED 

*0 THE MEMORY Of 

JOHN HUNTER, LL.D., 

For Sixty Years Professor of Humanity, 

And for the last year of bis life Prittdpal of the 

United College* St Andrewfe. 

Born 9th September, 1746, O.S. 

Died 18tb January, 1837. 

A profound and accurate Scholar, 

Distinguished for the depth of his researches into the 

Structure and Philosophy of Language, 

And for the fkultless purity of his Editions of various 

Classiciil Authors, 

A skilful, diligent^ and successful Teacher^ 

A man of primitive integrity. 

Firmness and simplicity of character, 

And of a benevolent 

And dieerful disposition. 

t2 
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He enjoyed till the close of a long life 

The affectionate respect 

And admiration of his pupils. 

The esteem and friendship of his associates. 

And the lore of the many descendants 

By whom his old age 

Was honoured and cheered. 

Dr Thomas Jackson was bom in the parish of 
Carspharin, in Kirkcudbrightshire} on the 16th De- 
cember, 1773. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation in the parish school of Tynron, Dumfriesdiire. 
He studied at the University of Glasgow^ where he 
prosecuted his studies for seven years (including three 
years at the Divinity Hall) with great vigour and 
success. He highly distinguished himself both in 
literature and science ; so much so, that at an early age 
he was employed to teach the natural philosophy class 
for two years, as substitute for the late Dr James 
Brown, at that time unfit for duty. In 1779 be was 
appointed rectcH* in the Ayr Academy, which, by his 
distinguished ability and success as a teacher, he soon 
raised to high fame. In 1805 he was elected profes- 
sor of natural philosophy in the University of St An- 
drews, but the election being disputed, was inducted 
only in 1809* He took greajt delight in the duties of 
his class. He was highly successful in simplifying 
the details of abstruse science ; and the specimen of 
his course and manner of teaching which he published 
in his Elements of Theoretic Mechanics, makes us 
regret that he did not live to reduce the rest into pro- 
per shape for publication. Besides this, he wrote the 
article Statics, and various others of a scientific na- 
ture, in Brewster's and other encyclopedias. But his 
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knowledge and studies were not confined to the stu- 
dies of his own class ; he was equally distinguished 
and enthusiastic as a classical scholar. He held this 
office twenty-eight years, and died in February 1837, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

The following is a list of the Principals of the 
several colleges of this University, with the years of 
their admission : — 



ST SALVATOR'S COLLAGE. 



1453 John Athilmer. 
1474 James Ogilvy. 
1479 John Ligton. 
1505 Hugh Spens. 
1529 John Muir. 
1551 William Cranston. 
1560 John Rutherford. 
1577 James Martine. 
1623 Qeorge Martine. 



1645 John Barron. 
1657 James Wood. 
1663 George Wemyss. 
1677 George PatuUo. 
1679 Alexander Skene. 
1694 Alexander Monro. 
1696. Robert Ramsay. 
1733 William Young. 



ST LEONARD'S COLLEGE. 



1512 Alexander Young. 

Gawin Logy. 
1537 Thomas Cunningham. 
1539 Alexander Young. 
1544 John Annand. 
1550 John Law. 
1553 John Duncanson. 
1566 George Buchanan. ' 
1570 James Wilkie. > ^ 
1589 Robert Wilkie. J 



1611 Peter Bruce. 
1630 Andrew Bruce. 
1647 George Wemyss. 
1666 James Wemyss. 
1692 William Tullideph. 
1696 George Hamilton. 
1696 George Anderson. 
1708 Joseph Drew. 
1740 Thomas Tullideph. 



* The tombstone of James and Robert Wilkie, unde and 
nephew, are to be seen m St Leonard's Chapel. — Vide Inscrip^^ 
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UNITED COLLEGE OF ST SALVATOR AND 
ST LEONARD. 

1747 Thomas Tullideph. 1819 Francis Nlcoll. 

177B Robert Watson. 18S5 John Hunter. 

1782 Joseph M*Cormick. 1837 John Lee. 

1800 James Play&ir. 1838 David Brewster. 

ST MARY'S COLLEGE. 

1516 David Melvill. 1688 Jamts Lorimer. 

1538 Robert Bannerman. 1691 William Vilant. 

1546 Archibidd lilay. 1698 Alexander Pitcairn. 

1547 John Douglas. 1698 Thomas Forrester. 
1574 Robert HamUton. 1710 James Hiidow. 
1580 Andrew Melville. 1748 James Murisoa. 
1608 Robert Howie. 1780 James Gillespie. 
1648 Samuel Rutherford. 1791 George HilL 
1662 Alexander ColviUe. 1820 Robert Haldane. 
1666 Walter Comrie. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE HARBOUR. 

Th^ harbour has within these few years undergone 
great and important improvements. It has been 
greatly deepened, and the reef of rocks upon which 
ihe pier is constructed has beei^ paired off, and thus 
the entrance has been greatly widened ; yet still sand 
is accumulated, and much remains to be done* 

The main pier, which is on the north side, was ori- 
ginally constructed of wooden branders, with great 
stones inlaid, and was built by the king. Being de<* 
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molished by a storm in 1655, it was rebuilt more suf- 
ficiently in 1668, of stones mostly taken from the 
castle and cathedral church. 



GENERAL EDUCATION IN ST ANDREWS. 

Perhaps in no other locality in Scotland, are the fa- 
cilities of a complete and comprehensive course of 
education so great as they are in St Andrews. 

So soon as the child can speak and walk, he may be 
subjected to a course jDf kind and interesting training, 
under the management of an experienced lady in an 
infant school. Here exercise, music, and elemental 
learning are so beautifully mixed and alternated, that 
the infant of four or five years of age is far happier 
than if set free from all instruction and management 
whatever. All this may be obtained by every parent 
for a mere trifle. The infant school forms a proper 
nursery for the Madras college : there English reading 
and spelling are admirably taught so low as one shilling 
per quarter, whilst TiTiting may be added for only 
threepence per quarter more. Another additional 
threepence gives the pupil the benefit of arithmetic, 
whilst Greek, Latin, French, and German, mathema- 
tics, drawing, chemistry, and natural philosophy may 
be had for seven shillings and sixpence each per quar- 
ter. When the Madras College leaves the now-well in- 
iprmed and properly prepared scholar, the United Col- 
lege takes him up, and at the rate of three guineas fee 
per session, he can in four terms finish his philosophy 
education, after which he may study divinity in the new 
college, or law or medicine in some other college, as 
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circumstances may detenhine. All this while he may 
continue to be resident in a parent's home, as there are 
ample accommodation in the town of St Andrews for 
families as well as for individual students. Large 
houses, self-contained, may be rented from £30 to 
£50 per annum, whilst rooms for the accommodation 
of single students may be had as low as £3 or £3, 10s. 
per session. If a separate bed room is required, 4he 
rent will range firom £6 to £7 or £8. These snug and 
clean and comfortable apartments are peculiarly well 
fitted for study, being placed in quiet and retired situa- 
tions, and all within five minutes walk of the college. 
Should boarding be preferred, this may be had from 
£15 to £30 per session of six months, and every atten-* 
tion at the same time paid to the comfort and morals 
of the individual. Provisions of all kinds are excel- 
lent and cheap in St Andrews — particularly the very 
best fish, on which two individuals may dine at lames 
for a single penny. But after all these advantages, 
, which are valuable and almost peculiar to this place, 
the respectable character of all those who keep lodg- 
ing or boarding accommodations, the fact that they 
are personally known to the professors, and that, every 
Saturday, they have an opportunity of stating, to tlie 
college meeting, any impropriety of conduct which 
their boarders or lodgers may have exhibited, — ^this, 
taken in connexion with a strict Sunday discipline, is 
the best guarantee against those vices and injurious 
habits which, in larger cities and midst a more numerous 
attendance of students, are but two apt to obtain. No 
student attending the classes in St Andrews can stay 
out beyond a reasonable time at night, or indulge in 
any open and known vice without coming under 
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eollege cenBure, and being apprised thai, if his con- 
duct is not corrected, his parents or tutors will be 
iafcvmed, and that even expulsion may take place. 



LIONS. 

The Lions of St Andrews may as well be enume- 
rated together^ although each of them may be, or may 
have been particularized under their resjf^ctive heads. 
And, in order that the stranger may comprehend the 
thing completely, we shall give them in the form of 
instmejtions. First, then^ let the stranger get a hold 
of Alesander Inglis, the new college porter, which he 
can do by ringing tke porter^s bell at the new college 
gate in the South Street, immediately opposite tke post- 
office. Alexand^ will, in the course of time, shew him 
the prayer hs^ with its two laughing feices, by the 
door-way, the lecture hall, the dining-room, and an 
old hawth<»rn tree. He will next transfer the stranger 
into the university library, which is well worth seeing^ 
and talk much of JParliaments and General Assemblies 
which were held here ; he will likewise, if required, 
exjdain the Greek inscription over the fire-place. 
Havmg ascended the stair, he will throw open the great 
upper gallery, ^th its pillars and imposing aspect. 
The picture over the door-way, he will describe as 
that of the late Principal Hunter ; that in the mid- 
dle of the room as that of Lord Kiimoul, at one time 
chancellor, and the one at the south corner as that of 
the Earl of Buchan. The stranger having gazed suf- 
ficiently at the backs of books and Wilkie's beautiful 
painting of Lord MelviUe, will be conveyed up stairs^ 
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and treated with a view of the skeleton of a murderer. 
Here the province of Alexander Inglis terminates^ 
and you are next handed over to John Ramsay, town 
kirk Beadle, who lives immediately opposite the 
church ; he will initiate you into a knowledge of a 
cure for scolding wives, a confessional chair, and the 
tomb of Archbishop Sharp. This last piece of work- 
manship is done in marble, and executed in a most 
striking and perfect manner. John will, again, re- 
commend you to the house, in the North Street, of 
Thomas Peattie, the old or United College Janitor ; 
under his guidance you will have a peep at the new 
but unfinished college buildings with their magnificent 
class rooms ; then you will have the old common schools, 
John Knox's pulpit, the silver arrows, with medals of the 
archer club, and a most splendid mace, said to have been 
found in Bishop Kennedy's tomb. To this tomb, in the 
college chapel, you will next be conveyed, which you 
can not possibly avoid admiring in silence for a few mi- 
nutes. Thomas will next convey you over to tl» 
South Street, and to the lately investigated ruins of 
St Leonard's church, where you will see and admire 
the very handsome tomb of Robert Stewart, Earl of 
Lennox and March, of the two Wilkies, uncle and ne- 
phew, and above all of John Winram, who died at the 
advanced age of 90, " rebus conversis," after witness- 
ing all the terrific movements of the reformation. 
You will likewise see other monuments of more diffi- 
cult interpretation and history, but all calculated to 
awaken reverence for those who lived during so inte- 
resting a period of Scottish history. You will next 
be handed over to John MacDonald, whose residence 
is in the Castle Wynd, north of the North Street, 
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Though a little lame, John moves with rapidity, and 
will introduce you into all the mysteries of Lady 
Buchan's Cave and of the old Castle. Lady Buchan's 
Cave is a curious one, in the rock overhanging the 
sea-beach, and forming the high shore betwixt the 
harbour and the castle of St Andrews. This lady, 
while residing with her family in St Andrews, about 
eighty years ago, had it elegantly fitted up and adorned 
with devices of shell-work, and used occasionally to 
resort to it fbr the purpose of enjoying the sublime 
prospect of the adjacent ocean, or as a romantic re- 
treat for a tea-party in a fine summer's evening. The 
cave consists of two apartments. The first, or outer- 
most, is circular, and the entrance is under an arch 
nine feet high. The excavation is itself nearly of the 
same height, and as much in diameter. The east 
side is evidently artificial, and is cut into the form of 
a table or altar ; so that it is probable the cave was 
once the retreat of some monk or hermit ; for this 
part of it was so formed prior to the decoration and 
repairs bestowed upon the excavation by the above 
mentiDned lady. In the south-west side of it, is an 
aperture in the rock of the size of an ordinary door, 
leading to the other apartment of the cave. To this 
the first serves as a kind of antichamber. The inner 
apartment is nearly in the form of a cube, of which 
the side is about eight feet. The opening betwixt the 
two apartments had a neat folding door upon it at the 
time when the cave was wont to be the occasional re- 
treat of the lady whose name it bears. Its mouth 
opens direcUy into the bay. The sea at high-water 
washes the bottom of the cliff perpendicularly below 
it, and its floor is then about twelve feet above the 

u 
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level of the water. The aeoesft to it u by a narroir 
track numing cft>liqQ6ly aloag the rock. In the eaade 
you will see the TuUiammi or fHriaon {Ht, into which 
state pnsoners were Ibrmeiiy throat > and John will 
^ve a short but graphic detail of the whole history of 
the reformation in Scotland* He will likewise ae* 
company yon to the Witch Hill and Witdi Lakey 
and should you be desirous of taking a lesscm in 
swimming in that fine opea bath, you can no where 
procure so apt a preceptor and so eaEperienced a per- 
former as John. K you are not disposed yet to hav«i 
your dinner, you may dismiss John, widch you will 
do with reluctance, and get immediately under the 
pilotage of David Scott. You are now on your way 
to the did Cathedral and the square Tow^, the wonder» 
of which, particularly if you ascend the Tower, may 
well occupy ycmr time for a whole hour. You must 
not pass over the tomb oi the worthy Samuel Ruther* 
ford unnoticed. A new day will pres^it you with 
new Hons ; but these will be found without the walls 
of this ancient city. The East Rocks are very fine^ 
with their Maiden Craig, Kinkell Cave, the Spiadles^ 
and other striking geological wonders. This excurmon 
wiE occupy a whole forenoon, and you can make and 
^oy it by yourself. If yon are a hammer maA 
these rocks are to you invaluable. Next day you 
must visit Magus Muir, with the scene of ArchlHsiM^ 
Sharp's death, and, after your return, you most com- 
pare what you have seen with the monument in the 
town church* This last expedition, however, must 
be conducted under the direction- of John Macdonald 
or David Laing, who will point out the localities with 
sufficient precision. You have now seen St Andrews, 
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latid baring discbai^ied a rery reasonable bill at the 
Black Bull Ino, aMd lifted your cigar^ off you go 
Htxir Cupar, Crail, Anstmther, or Dundee, ruminating 
on all the decayed magnificence which you have 
surveyed. 



THE TOWN HOUSE. 

Is the Town House, or Tolbooth, wfaidi stands in 
the middle of Market Street, is preserved an original 
eharter of Malcolm II. written on a slip of parchment, 
Kttle more than three inches long and one and a half 
broad, and of which the following is a copy: — 

<* Malcolmus Rex Scotorum, omnibus suis probls 
bominibus salutem. Sciatis, me concessisse, et hac 
carta confirmasse, burgensibus £pisc<^ Sancti An- 
dreee, omnes libertates et consuetudines, quas mei 
bm^^^es communes habeat par totam terram meam 
«t quibuscunque portibus applicuerint Qua de re 
▼olo, et super meum plenaiium prohibeo forisfactum, 
ne quis ab illis aliquid injuste engat Testibus, Wal- 
tero Cancellario, Hugone de Moriville, Waltero filio 
Alani, Waltero de Lindysay, Roberto Avenei. Apud 
Sanctum Andream,** 

Malcolm King of Scots, to all his faithful subjects 
wishes health. Be it known to you, that I have 
granted, and by this charter confirmed, to the bur- 
gesses of the Bishop of St Andrews all the liberties 
and privileges which my burgesses have in common 
over the whole of my dominions, and at whatever 
ports they may land. Wherefore my will is, and of 
my plenary power of amercement I command, that no 
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person exact from them any tMng unjustly. Wit* 
nesseSy Walter Chancellor, Hugh de Moriville, Walter 
son of Alan, Walter Lyndysay, Robert Avenel. At 
St Andrews, 

This charter is written in a fair and good hand, and 
has the king's seal appended to it. The ink is still 
excellent, and the contractions, or abbreviations of 
letters and of words, which were usual in those days, 
are employed. 

Malcolm II. began his reign in one thousand and 
four, and having filled the throne of Scotland for up- 
wards of thirty years, was slain, as is commonly re- 
ported, in the castle of Glammis, in one thousand and 
thirty *four. His death is said to have been occasioned 
by a conspiracy formed against him by his nobles, 
whom he had provoked, toward the latter part of his 
reign, by some unpopular acts of innovation. The 
perpetrators of the deed are said to have perished 
miserably, and in a manner which seemed to indicate 
a singular visitation of Divine Providence. For 
whilst they were affecting a precipitate retreat from 
the scene of the assassination, tliey mistook their 
way across the fields, which were at that time co- 
vered with snow, and coming inadvertently upon 
the lake of Forfar, made an attempt to cross over 
it on the ice. But this proving too weak to sup- 
port so great a load of guilt, they were all drowned 
by its giving way under them. Their bodies were 
found cast out by the lake on the dissolution of th^ 
ice.* 

In the Town House are kept the keys of the gates 

* Bachaoaii. 
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of the city, which, fop fotrm's sake, would be deUvcred 
to the king were he to honour it with a visit, or to a 
victorious army, in token of submission. Here is 
also to be seen the monstrous axe, which, in 1645, 
cut off the heads of Sir Robert Spots wood, son to the 
ardibishop of that name, and the three other dis- 
tinguished royalists who perished with him in the 
same cause. Spotswood, the Earl of Hartfield, Lord 
Ogilvy, Murray, brother to the Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine. Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, and Andrew Mur- 
ray, son to the bishop of Murray, having joined the 
Earl of Montrose, were made prisoners at the battle 
of Philiphaugh, and conducted hither for triaL Four 
of them, Spotswood, Gordon, and the two Murrays, 
were executed. Ogilvy made his escape on the night 
before he was to have been brought to the scaffold, by 
exchanging clothes with his sister, who had been per- 
mitted to visit him. Hartiield obtained a pardon. 

The Parliament which tried and condemned these 
offenders, met in the large hall below the University 
library, and it still bears the name of the Parliament- 
halL 



THE TOWN CHURCH 

ArrEAKS to have been Urst erected in 1112, but 
was repaired, or rather rebuilt, in 1797. It stands 
exactly on the old foundation, and is a large edifice, 
one hundred and sixty-two feet in length by sixty- 
three in breadth, with a spire on the west end. It is 
elegantly fitted up within, and capable to contain an 
audience of 2500« In the south part of the. aisle, and 

u2 
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on the east side-wall of it, is the elegant monument of 
Archbishop Sharp, erected by his s<mi after the bar- 
barous murder of that prelate in 1679* The monu^ 
ment is of white marble, and exhibits a representation 
of the murder. On his knees is seen the archbishop> 
as large as life, with an angel placing a crown of mar- 
tyrdom on his head. The same archbishop is repre* 
sented at the bottom of the monument in a grand bas- 
relief, overpowered by a band of assassins, who are 
in the act of cruelly putting him to death.* Hia 
daughter, a young lady, is detained beside a stopped 
carriage by some persons, at a little distance, and is 
struggling with the greatest violence to disengage 
herself from their hold, and to fly with precipitation to 
the assistance of her father. She is weeping bitterly, 
and despair is pictured in her attitude and gestures. 
The sculptiu^ of this monument was executed in 
Holland, and a certain yearly sum was appropriated 
for keeping it in repair. 

The folloiNdng is a copy of the long and flattering 
epitaph. 

* There are two different instants seized upon and repre- 
sented («e« plate). In the one you have the pursuit, and in 
the other the accomplishment of the object of pursuit— Gullen 
holding the horses— Rathillet lingering aside on horseback— 
the unhappy prelate, already severely cut and mangled, in an 
imploring attitude, and receiving at the same time the contents 
of a pistol into his heart. 



i 
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D. O.^M. 

fitacratigsiiiii antistitlg, prudentiflsimi senatoris, nuicdssimi martyris, 

cineres pretiosigsimos 

Sublime hoc tegit mausoleum. 

Hie namque jacet 

Quod sub sole reliquum est reyerendissimi in Christo patris, 

D. D. Jacob! Sharp, Sti. Andres archiepisoopi, totius Scotia 

primatis, kc 

QUEM 

Philosophic et tbeologis professorum, academia; 

Presbjrterum, doctorem, prsesulem, ecdesia; 

Tum ecdesiastid, turn dvilis status ministrum primarium, Scotia ; 

Serenissimi Caroli Secundi monarchicique imperii 

restitutionis suasorem, 

Britannia ; 

Episcopatus et ordinis in Scotia instauratorem, CEhristianus orbis; 

Fietatis exemplum ; pacis angelum ; sapientis oraculum ; gra- 

yitatis imaginem, boni et fideles subditi ; 

Impietatis, perdueUionis, et schismatis hostem acerrimum ; 

Dei, regisy et ecdesiae inimici viderunt, agnoverunt, admirabantur. 

QUEMQ. 

Talis et tantus eum esset, novem oonjurati parricide, pfaanti* 

CO furore perdti, in metropoHtice civitatis suae vidnia, 

lucehte meridiano sole, charissima filia primogen- 

ita et domestids fiunuUs vulneratis, lachry- 

mantibus, redamantibus, in genua, ut 

pro ipsis etiam oraret, prolapsum, 

quam plurimis vulnerlbus con- 

fossum, sdopetis, gladiis, pu- 

gionibtts, horrendum in 

modum truddarunt, 

3. Mui 1679, ». 

tatissuaOl. ' 
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TranstatiiM. 



To God, the greatest and best. 

The most precious remains 

Of a most pious prekte, most prudent senator, and most 

holy martyr. 

Are deposited under this lofty tomb. 

For here lies 

All that is left beneath the sun of the most reverend father 

in Christ, 

James Sharp, D.D. archbishop of St Andrews, primate of 

all Scotland, &c. 

WHOM 

The university, as a professor of philosophy and theology ; 

The church, as an elder, a teacher, and a rulef ; 
Scotland, as a prime minister, both of her civil and eccle- 
siastical affiiirs; 
Britain, 
As the adviser of the restoration of King Charles II. and 

of monarchy ; 
The Christian world, as the restorer of the episcopal re- 
ligion and good order in Scotland ; — 
Saw, acknowledged, and admired. 
Whom all good and &itfaful subjects perceived to be 
A patron of piety ; an angel of peace ; an oracle of wisdom ; 

All example of dignity ; 

And all the enemies of God, of the king, and of the churcb. 

Found the implacable foe of impiety, of treason, and of schism. 

AND WHOM, 

Notwithstanding he was endowed with such great and excel- 
lent qualities, a band of nine a ssa s si ns, through the fiiry of &. 
natidsm, in the light of noon-day, and in the dose vicinity of 
his own metropolitan city, pat to death cruelly, after they had • 
wounded his eldest daughter and domestics, weeping and im* 
ploring mercy, and whilst he himself had fallen on his knees 
to implore mercy for them also— covered with many wounds. 
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from pistols, swords, aod daggers, on the dd of Blay, 1679, 
and in the 61st year of his age.* 



COMPANY OP GOLFERS. 

This society was instituted in 1754, and consists 
of such noblemen and gentlemen of Fife, and the 
neighbouring counties chiefly as are fond of the game 
of golf. They hold a meeting at St Andrews once 
erery month, and play once erery year for a silver 
dub belonging to them, which, when won, confers 
upon the victor the dignity of captain of the golfers 
for the ensuing year. As a memorial of his prowess, 
he appends to the club a ball of the same metal with 
itself, and inscribed with his name, his arms, and the 
date of his victory. The first of these balls, from the 
inscription, appears to have been appended on the 14th 
of May, 1754, by William Landale, merchant in St 
Andrews. The silver club and balls are of the same 
size with the common clubs and balls used in playing 
the game, viz. the club four feet long and the balls 

* An effort has lately heen made to relieve the memory of 
Archbishop Sharp from the allegations brought against him by 
almost all contemporary historians. This has been done 
chiefly on the authority of an anonymous pamphlet, containing 
several anonymous documents, and published by a friend, as 
is supposed, of the archbishop's feunUy, in 1723. These alle- 
gations '* treachety and cruelty,** are indelible. Nor wiU the 
violence which accompanied his death ever disguise or obli- 
terate from the memory of presbyterians his real character as 
*a councillor, a judge, and an ambassador for presbyteiy at the 
court of Breda. 
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eadi j^MRit five qnarten of an inch in diameter. ' 
The dub with its balls wei^is twdve pounds avoir- 
diqwis. 

Since the institution of the sodetj, upwards of five 
hundred members have been admitted into it, and at 
present it consists of about half that number. 

From the inscriptions on the first balls, the society, 
during the early part of their institution, appears to 
have met in the month of Bfay to play for the silver 
dub ; but they now bold this annual competition in 
October. It seems to have been instituted soon after 
the discontinuance of the competition for the silver 
arrow, for the last medal affixed to the arrow, as before 
noticed, is dated in 1751. 

But though the silver club be played for apparently 
every year on the links of St Andrews, yet the dig- 
nity of captain of the company is really dective. 
For as regular attendance on all the meetings of the 
sodety, a duty indispensably incumbent on the Cap- 
tain, might be highly inconvenient, or even impossible 
for some gentiemen, who might win the club, it is 
always fixed before proceeding to the field who is to 
return victorious in the contest for this honour. And 
though it is entered on the records of the society that 
such a gentieman on such a day, and in such a party, 
won the silver dub by striking the ball into the hde 
at a certun number of strokes, this part of the re- 
cord is fictitious, and well known to be no test of 
good play. 

The society, therefore, that they might have such 
a test, and a real record of the best players in their 
number, purchased, in 1806, an elegant gold medal, 
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to be played for animally on the links of St Andrews, 
and on which medal the winner* gets inscribed his 
name and the date of his victory. 

He is medalist for the year, and retains the badge 
of such honourable distinction till such time as it can 
be taken from him by real superiority of play. He is 
obliged to wear his medal at all golf-meetings, at St 
Andrews, and no other golfer, in the presence of the 
medalist, can be allowed to boast of his play or the 
superiority of his prowess on the links. 

When the medal shall be filled up with names, it 
will be deposited, along with the silver club and balls, 
as a real record of the best players in the society, 
and a new medal provided. The medal was first 
played for on the 3d of October 1806, and won by 
Walter Cook, Esq. writer to the signet, Edinburgh, 
and has since been held by the following gentlemen, 
viz.: — 



1807 Walter Cook, Esq. W.S. Edinburgh. 
1806 William Oliphant, Esq. merchant in Leith. 

1809 Ditto do. do. 

1810 Dr James Hmiter, Professor of Logic in the United 

College of St Andrews. 

1811 Ditto do. do. 

1812 Robert Pattnllo, Esq. of Balhouffie. 

1813 Ditto do. do. 

1814 Ditto do. do. 

1815 Dr James Hunter, Professor of Lpgic in the United 

College of St Andrews. 

1816 David Moncrieff, Esq. younger of Moncrieff. 

1817 Walter Cook, Esq. W.S. Edinburgh. 

1818 Captain Hugh Lyon Playfair, of the Hon. East India 

Company's Bengal Artillery. 
1810 Sir David Moncrieff of Moncrieff, Bart. 
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1820 Edvrard D*Oyly, Esq. 

1821 Henry Malcolm Low, Esq. W.S. Edinburgh. 
1^22 Charles Shaw, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

1823 Henry M. Low, Esq. W.S. 

1824 Do. do 

1825 S. Messieux, Esq. 

1826 Robert PattuUo, Esq. H.E.LC.S. 

1827 S. Messieux, Esq. 

1828 Robert PattuUo, Esq. H.E.LC.S. 

1829 Major William Holcroft, R.A. 

1830 Do. do. 

1831 David Duncan, Esq. Rosemount. 

1832 John Henry Wood, Esq. Leitb. 

1833 Major WflUam Holcroft, R.A. 

183* Robert Oliphant, younger of Rossie, W.S. 

1835 Do. do. 

1836 Major W. Wcmyss. 

1837 James Condie, Esq. writer, Perth. 

James S. Oliphant, jun. Rossie, Holder of the Hoyal 
Medal. 



The following is a copy of the letter which accom- 
panied a medal given by our late lamented king, 
William the Fourth^ to this society, of which he was 
the patron : — 

St James Palace, January 6, 1837. 

SiB^ — I have the honour to transmit, by the King's 
command, a gold medal with green ribband, which 
his Majesty desires you will present, in his name, to 
the royal and ancient Grolf Club of St Andrews, and 
whidi his Majesty wishes should be challenged and 
played for annually by that society. The King 
orders me to add that his Majesty has great satisfac- 
tion in availing himself of this opportunity to ^vince 
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kiB appirobation of that ancient institution^i — I have the 
honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. Wheatly* 

To Major Murray Belshes/' 

As golf is believed to be a game peculiar to the 
Scots, and, on accoimt of the particular nature 
of the ground required in playing it, not generally 
understood even among them, it may be proper, in 
fipeaking of such a place as St Andrews, where the 
sport is admitted to have been long found in great 
perfection, to give an idea of the nature of this elegant 
amusement. 

When it was first introduced is not known, but it 
Is undoubtedly ancient ; for in the fifteenth century 
we fipd it to have been so much in vogue as. to be an 
object of attention to the legislature. The parliament 
of Scotland, assembled under James II. in 1457, passed 
an act prohibiting golf, as being found to interfere too 
much with the acquisition of dexterity in archery, an 
accomplishment in those days of mudi consequence to 
the safety of the state. 

The ground over which golf is played is in Scot- 
land called links, and is usually a particular sort of 
sandy soil in the neighbourhood of the sea-shore, its 
surface mostly covered with short close grass, here 
and there interrupted by breaks, pits, and inequalities. 
These interruptions are necessary to impart interest 
to the game, for where the ground is completely 
smooth, £md nothing of that sort in it, the sport be- 
comes insipid, there being then little opportunity of 
exhibiting dexterity of play. Good golfing-ground, 
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therefore, mudt be of a variegated adpect, Hfid, to be 
in much estimation, a mile of more in extent. . 

The track along which the players proceed is deno- 
minated the course, and may be either rectilbtear, or a 
figure of any number of sides. Holes are made in 
the ground of about four inched ifiiaineter> «!id at the 
distance of four hundred yards or a quarter of a mile 
from each other, and the deject of the game is to 
strike a ball &om one of these holes into the n&Kl with 
as few strokes as possible* A game may hh daid to 
terminate at each of these holes, and their numbeir id 
not limited, but depends on the nature of the ground. 

Balls are used of about five quarters of bA iftch la 
diameter, and weighing from twenty-six to thirty 
drams avoirdupms. They are made of strong aliimed 
leather, and stuffed with feathers. The feathers are 
forced in at a small .hole left in the covering, by a 
blunt pointed iron instrument, which the maker ap<>> 
plies to his shoulder, and the operation is continued 
till the ball acquires a degree of hardness and elas- 
ticity scarcely credible to those who have not seen it* 
The balls, when sufficiently dry, are painted with 
white oil paint to exclude the water and render them 
easily seen. In playing they are struck with a bat or 
club of about four feet in length, having a small, ta- 
pering, elastic shaft, with a crooked head, into which 
is run a quantity of lead to render it heavy, and it is 
fortified by a piece of horn before. A good player, 
with one of these dubs, will strike a ball to the dis- 
tance of one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
yards. Every golfer has a variety of chibs di^ereutly 
formed, and adapted for playing in different situations 
of the ball, and in different stages of the game. A set 
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consists of four at least, viz. the common, or play club, 
the spoon, the putter, and the iron ; but most golfers 
have ten or a dozen difierent sorts. The common 
club is used when the ball lies fair on the ground, the 
spoon when in a hollow, the iron when among sand 
or gravel, and the putter when near the hole. 

A match may consist of two or more players, but 
no proficient at golf ever plays in one exceeding four, 
that number being allowed to be the most elegant and 
convenient. £ach side has a ball, and the rule is, 
that at the beginning of a hole or game, the player 
may elevate his ball to what height he chuses for the 
convenience of striking, and this is done by means of 
a little sand or earth, and is called teeing i but after 
the first stroke has been made the ball must be played 
from the spot where it chances to lie ; and whichso- 
ever of the balls lies farthest back, or at the greatest 
distance from the hole to which the party are proceeds 
ifi^, must be always played till it get before the other. 
For ease to the memory in counting, those strokes 
only are regarded by which the one party in playing 
has exceeded the othen 

Thus, iiuppose A and B to be engaged in a match. 
A plays off, and then B. A's ball lies farthest behind^ 
and therefore, by the rules of the game, he is obliged 
to play again. This is called playing ^me more, or 
the oddi. But A misses his ball, or sends it only to 
so short a distance that it is not yet so near the mark 
as B's. A must therefore play a third time, and this 
is called playing two more ; and should it so happen 
that, even at this stroke, he does not get his ball laid 
nearer to the hole than that of B, he must then play 
three more, and so on* 
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When B then plays, he is said to play one off threes 
and if lie plays a second time, in order to get befwre 
it, he is said to play one off two j and if a third tirne^ 
one off one, or the like. Then whichsoever of the two 
plays first again, plays the odds. But if, when B 
played one off two or one off three, A had been to 
play next, he would have then played two more, or 
three more respectively. If the party consist of four, 
the rule is the same, except that the two partners ob 
each side play alternately. If the ball be struck into 
the hole at the likey or an equal number of strokes on 
both sides, the bole is said to be halved, and goes for 
nothing. 

To play this game well requires more dexterity and 
practise than is commonly imagined. But an idea of 
its difficulty may be formed by considering the sssali- 
ness of the object struck, compared with the largeness 
of the circle described in the swing round with the 
club ; the accuracy required to keep the course, and 
to measure the force appbed in such a manner as to 
avoid hazards and over-driving the ball when ap- 
proaching the end of the range ; also the judgment re- 
quisite to determine the most advantageous club to be 
used in any given situation of the bally as well as the 
allowance to be made for the force and direction of 
the wind, when there happens to be any, and the na- 
ture and bias of the ground. 

From its calm and placid aspect, this game at first 
appears to some less amusing than others of more bus- 
tle ; but to most who have once obtained a knowledge 
of its natui^, it is interesting in the highest degree. 

It is an elegant amusement, and eminently condu- 
cive to health. The exercise is in the open air, and 
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&B mode in which the dub is swung round is by 
9<Hne thought to be favourable to the free play of the 
lungs. The ground over which it is played is gene- 
rally dry and wholesome ; and it possesses this emi- 
n^it advantage over most other athletic games, that 
we can always propcHtion our exertion to our inclina- 
tion and the state of the weather, for in no part of the 
game is there any struggle Instituted which depends 
upon agility or rapidity of motion. Whether it be a 
violent or a gentle exercise entirely depends on the 
quickness with which we walk. Nor are we, as at 
the game of cricket and others of a similar nature, 
under the necessity of over-heating ourselves at one 
time, and then condemned to idleness and inactivity 
at anotJier. The exertiiMa at golf is nearly uniform 
throughout. 

The links of St Andrews are peiiiaps superior to 
any in the kingdom, both in point of extensiveness 
and adaptation of surface to the game. Their extent 
from the W08t end of the town to the t^rBoination of 
tibe course near the river Eden, is little short of two 
miles ; and there is all ike variety of ground which 
an adept in the f^ort could desire. The whole of 
tiuis track seems to have been gradually formed and 
abandoned by th« sea. It is^ p^haps curious to re- 
§ect, idiat it should be made up diiefly of the debris 
«f the rock on which the city and castle stand, and 
^t there can be hiile doubt that this is actnally the 
oaae. The observations formerly made shew that thi« 
rock is rapidly wearing away, and that it has been 
surprisingly wasted during the lapse of two centuries 
nor does it require any thing but to look at the mate- 
riida eompeeing Hie links, the saAd-hills thl^own up by 

x2 
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the winds betwixt them and the sea, and the West 
sands of St Andrews, to recognize the free-stone and 
coaly matter detached from the rock, and pulverized 
by the agitation of the waves. This is, however, no- 
thing more than a particular applicaticm of a general 
law of nature, which is, that the high shores of the 
ocean usually lose, and the low ones gain. — On the 
other si<Je of the town is a collection of materials of 
the same sort, called the East sands ; and on these, 
after a storm from the sea, are frequently picked up 
some very fine agates, or Scotch pebbles* 

The manufacture of golf balls at St Andrews affords 
employment to about six men, constantly at work ; 
and besides the consumption of the place, which is 
about three hundred dozen annually, they find means 
to export every year to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, Perth, and other places, upwards of sixty gross> 
or eight thousand six hundred and forty balls* A good 
workman makes about nine balls in a day. The mode 
of making them has been already described. The em- 
ployment is accounted unhealthy, and many of the 
ball-makers have been observed to fall sacrifices to 
consumption ; whether it be that the flue arising from 
the musty feathers they use being inhaled by the 
breath communicates a taint to the lungs, or that the 
mode of forcing in these feathers confines and injures 
the chest. It is likely, however, that the employ- 
ment is not so injurious to health as formerly ; for at 
one time their practice was to place the instrument by 
which they force in the feathers directly against the 
breast, but they now apply it to the shoulder. 
• These persons are generally great judges of the 
game of golf, and expert at playing it t and are ready. 
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for a trifling consideration, under the name of cadiesy 
to attend any gentleman who chuses to take the amuse- 
ment. Their business is to carry clubs and balls, and 
to place the ball upon the tesy as it is called, or in the 
best position for making a good stroke at the fij^t set- 
ting off from a hole. They are likewise commonly 
referred to, when a difference of opinion happens to 
take place, with respect to the laws of the game. 

Some time ago the links of St Andrews fell into the 
hands of a gentleman, who converted them into a rab- 
bit warren ; and as these animals, in the course of their 
burrowings and scraping up of the sand, were likely to 
be of essential detriment to the ground over which the 
golfers play, the society judged it expedient to lodge 
a complaint, against such an employment of the links, 
before the Court of Session, founded on a previous 
right which they maintain themselves to have, that the 
links should be preserved uninjured for the comfort 
and convenience of golfers. The cause was decided 
unanimously in favour of the society. 
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ST LEONARD'S CHURCH. 
(Vide Page 164 J 

During the summer of 1838, and since the remarks on this 
building were printed, the members of the literary and philo- 
sophical society, anxious to discover and preserve every mono* 
ment of our city's ancient grandeur, have cleared away the 
rubbish which encumbered the body of this fine ruin, and 
exposed to view several monuments sacred to the memory of 
men who rank among the benefactors not only of this locality, 
but of Scotland in general. 

Besides the mural monuments of Stewart and Wilkie, we 
have between them that of Prior Hepburn. This monument 
slightly noticed in the text as " probably that of Hepburn," 
is now proved to be so beyond all doubt, and we trust the 
reader will not think us too minute in giving a particular 
account of the monument of him whose liberality founded and 
endowed the college of St Leonard, fortified the abbey, and 
otherwise beautified the city. When entire it must have been 
placed against a ground of stained plasterwork in the form of 
a gothic window, forming a gigantic though slightly concave 
niche of about 20 feet by 8. The lower part must have con- 
sisted of a sarcophagus, raised on a basis a little above the 
level of the present floor, and surmounted by a projecting 
ornamental covering, which supported a base work for the main 
body of the monument. This consisted of a centre and two 
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Me pieces, whicli project a little beyond the centre, and form 
a kind of pilasters. The lower part of the centre haft con- 
tained a slightly indented niche, encircled and canopied with 
wing-shaped ornaments. This niche in all probability con- 
tained St Leonard's arms, viz. the prior sitting in his chair 
holding the crozier. In the upper part of the centre was the 
tablet for the proper inscription. The side pieces, where the 
tablet joins the niche, were divided by projecting plinths, and 
were in every respect similar. The lower divisions contained 
small niches, in which were the prior's arms, and on each side 
the initials J. H. The upper divisions contain likewise a niche, 
in which were St Andrew's cross, centred with the rose and 
bound by a ribband, which depended in a graceful knot. In 
front of the side pieces or pilasters, on each side, were two 
fine Corinthian pillars, with exquisitely florid capitals, sup- 
porting an entablature, the frieze of which had the prior's 
fovourite rose guarding his arms. The c(»mice, architrave, and 
plinth, were beautifully edged with foliaged tracery, as well 
as the covering of the sarcophagus and pilasters. The whole 
was surmounted by a globe-crowned pyramidal pediment, on 
which was St Andrew's cross, surrounded by the thistle. On 
each side of this were beautifully sculptured Mring-shaped 
volutes clasping the rose. The body of the monument was 
gilt, and several old people still alive remember of its being in 
perfect preservation. Well proportioned and exquisitely 
finished, ihe tout etuembk of the monument must have been at 
once chaste and elegant. Composed of a stone similar to that 
of Bishop Kennedy's, viz. Arbroath flagstone, containing mica 
in a great abundance, it is by no means durable. Exposed to 
the weather for 75 years, it is almost now de&ced, and in a 
very few years, if means are not taken to prevent it, not even 
its place will be known. Not a trace of the inscription re» 
mains, and were it not for the armorial bearings, the initials 
J. H., and the rose, and several other ornaments peculiar to 
the prior's erections, it would have been impossible to have 
determined to whom the monument belonged. 

The great wall built by Prior J. Hepburn commences at the 
north-east comer of the Cathedral. Over a xery handsome 
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dooNWiyor entnmce, at a few paces from the Cathedral, there 
is a nidi, with a rirgm and child. In almost every division, or 
intermediate space betwixt the Turrets (whidi are sixteen in 
all), there is still to be seen the Hepburn arms and its usual 
accompaniment, the rose. The wall, exdosive of the turrets, 
extends to about 870. yards, or very nearly half a mile. To« 
Wards the east and the sea it is exceedingly strong and well 
fortified, bot the south and western part is not quite so well 
appointed. The wall terminates «t the south east of Major 
Flayfair's garden, when the St Leonard's College grounds and 
walls oommence. The wall of Prior Hepburn seems to have 
been continued to the Penns, or prbdpal entrance to the en« 
dosed grounds and tenements^ extending over 16 acres, by the 
east wall of St Leonards, and the east wall of the Priory builds 
ings. These penns, or Gothic arches, are still magnificent i but 
their magnificence and comfort as to deanUness would be 
greatly mcreased by dearing out the contractions of the first 
or entrance arch, from the South Street, which has manifestly 
been Mocked up in more recent and in troublous times for pur* 
poses of defence. The wall is 22 feet high and about 4 thick« 
On the north-eastern division, and &dog towards the entrance 
into the river Tay, is the Dundee coat of arms, and a little fur- 
ther on, immediately over the harbour, there is a reference to 
the Port in large diaracters ; the Prior, in both cases, seeming . 
to recognise the importance of commerce towards the support 
of dvil and religious institutions. 

In Ihe floor of the chancel there are four plain gravestones, 
one to the memory of Rector Wilkie, already described, ano- 
tlief of sitnilar design, but inferior workmanship, to the memory 
of the famous Wynram, who died superintendent of Fife and 
Strathearn. He opened the proceedings against GeOrge 
Wishart by a sermon, and lived through all the interesting 
period of the reformation. — ( Vide Chambers.) Encompassing 
this stone, in Alto Relievo Roman letters, is the inscription.— 
** M. Johani Wynramo CoenobiHrcfaae, conversis rebus Fiftno- 
rum Spiscopo, anno aetatis suae 90 occumbenti pofitum." The 
centre of the stone is occupied with a rude and rather grotesque 
representation of the Wynram arms, guarded by the initials 
M. J. Wi, above which is the motto—** • • • 
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pietate * « • genere ampla, propioquis consilio I 
Banc tamuli repent acta modum." Under the arms is the 
date 1582, and the sentiment — '* Multa cum deambulaveris 
redeundum est. Hac conditione intra vi ut exirem." 

Wynram's character, as given by contemporary historians of 
both parties, partook somewhat of that of the famous *' Vicar 
of Bray." Before the reformation he was a priest and a prior 
(a coenobiarch, as he expresses it) ; after the reformation, and 
whilst the presbyterian form of church policy was in the act 
of being established, he was ** Fifanorum episcopus" (superin* 
tendent of Fife) ; and the transition from the old to the new 
order of things is characterized on his gravestone by the same 
worldly-minded prudence yhich marked his life. He does 
not deUver any opinion on the nature of the change which he 
had witnessed. He merely says *< conversis rebus ! !" 

Adjoining the stone of Wynram are two of an older date, 
the entire centre of the slabs is occupied by figures in flowing 
robes in the attitude of prayer. The inscriptions round the 
margin are in B. Believo, old English characters, very much 
effaced. 

The following are copies so far as yet discovered : — 
" Clariss. vir . . . . na . . . us Young 
quo ....;.. preces, magne ditatis amice, qui 

obiit anno dm ch." 

The corners are occupied by shields bearing the motto — 
** anima mea." 

The other is— . 

** Hie jacet in tumulo Gulielmus 

rte magister. Ex inopum 

. . ' Sacramenta ministrans, qui 

obiit anno dm. salutis. Memoriae sac." 

The motto^ 

" adnitor m . .• , ." . 

In the body of the chapel are numerous traces of graves 
over which are no monuments. Three monuments, however, 
occur. The first is in good preservation, and reads — 

** Hie jacet Johannes Archibaldus cum Margarita conjuge 
swa ...... et hujus olim coUegii 
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qui obierunt .... anno dm. 

Requiescant in pace." 

The second, lying in the passage of the church, is nearly 
effaced, but with considerable pains so much may be traced — 

^ I£c jacet egregius vir Robertus (seemingly) Seura 

olim «... hi^us cum conjuge sua 

juncta .... qui obiit anno dm." 
The third retains not a letter. 

The inscription on the monument of Robert Stewart, Earl 
of Lennox, given in the text, enables us to correct two mis- 
takes which even the accurate Keith has fallen into with re* 
gard to dates. Keith says that Stewart died at St Andrews 
on the 29th of March, in the seventieth year of his age, whereas 
the monument fixes his death, wifll infallible certainty, to the 
29th of August, and in the sixty-third year of his age. It is 
thus that the labours of the antiquarian correct and illustrate 
the page of the historian, and reclaim into light facts which 
had been buried in obscurity for the long period of two cen- 
turies and a half. 

In regard to the stones which are only partially legible, a 
more protracted and accurate observer may yet be able to 
establish a probable conjecture. The name Toung prevailed 
amongst the Professors of St Leonard's college from a period 
previous to the revolution down to the year 1750. 

The name John Archibald occurs on various documents in 
the charter chest of the United College, by which it appears, 
thai", in the year 1518, he feued from the college of St 
Leonards, a tenement east of the East Bum Wynd, apparently 
near where Professor Alexander's house is now situated. 



CHARTER BY WILLIAM THE LION, 1165 to 1214. 
(Vide Page 172.J 

One of the oldest charters in the possession of the United Col- 
lege of St Andrews contains a grant of pasturage made to the an- 
cient Hospitium of St Andrews by King William the JFirat, com- 
monly called William the Lion, who reigned from 1165 to 1214. 

T 
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It is without date, written upon a piec^ of pafchfnent meiisnr- 
iug about six inches long by one bi'oad, ahd had Bang William's 
seal appended in wax, — which is» William sitting on a dudr 
with a globe and crosier in one hand and a sword in the othef . 
Around the margin is *' Willelmus, Deo Rectore, Rejc Scoto- 
rum." On the obrerse is William on liorseback in fiill armour 
surrounded by the same inscription. The deed 6f grant runs 
thus — " W. Rex Scotorum omnibus probis hominibus suis de 
Fife tam Clerids quam Laids, salutem. Sciatis me concesdsse 
pro Dei amore et salute Antecessorum meorum et mea, qua- 
tenus pecora Hospitalis de Sancto Andrea habeant commanl- 
tatem in parcuis nobiscum et cum hominibus nostris, quare 
firmiter prohibeo ne aliqui% huic mese concessioni aliquid im- 
pedimentum fadat. Tastii>us Nicholo Camellario Oli&rd, apud 
Sarumenes.*' 

So that it would seem that at this time the grounds around 
St Andrews were common pasturage under a ro3ral grant 
This was considerably more than 200 years before the founda- 
tion of any college or university in St Andrews. 

There is likewise another grant of the same prince to the 
andent *' Hospitum" of St Andrews, of certain defined pri- 
vileges and possessions, dated the 14th day of January, but 
without any year. 

" Ad Bttstentationem Peregrioantium iltue convdnitatiotn.'' 

The seal appended to this is sewed up (evidently in more re- 
cent times) f in tanned ^eepskin leather, and is much worn. 
It is of course impressed upon white wax, as coloured wax 
was not used till some time after. Indeed, the relative anti- 
quity of old deeds may always be ascertained by the colour of 
the sealed wax. 

William the Lion was buried in the Abbey of Aberbrothwick 
founded by himself, as also his wife, Ermangarda, whose marble 
tomb and bones are still exhibited by the keeper of the ruins. 
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A EBTUBN OF THS NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT THE DITINITT 
BALL IN 8t If AKY's COLLEGE, ST ANDREWS, THAT ATTENDED 
BEGULAE, FROM THOSE WHOSE ATTENDANCE WAS lE&SGULAB, 
FOB THE LAST FIFTY-FIVE TEAB8. 

CVide Page 196.J 
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23 
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27 
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31 
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26 
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32 
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30 
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27 


1820 


29 
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35 
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HISTORY OF ST ANBBEWS. 



A KETCJRN OP THE NUMBER OP STUDENTS MATRICULATED AT 
THE UNITED COLLEGE POR THE LAST SIXTY-TWO YEARS, 
SPECIPYIN6 THE NUMBER POR EACH YEAR. 



( Vide Page 168.J 
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43 
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Bisbop of St Andrews, extent of his jurisdiction, 
Boar's Chase, .... 

Buchanan, the famous George, imprisoned, 

account of. 
Bursaries, United College, 
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Campbell, Alexander, the friar. 
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description of, . , 
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description of, 
tradition concerning, 
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Degrees— qualifications for M.D., 


. 206 


Dontnicaus convent founded. 


11 


E. 
Edward the First 


11 


the Third, .... 


. ib. 


Education, state of, in St Andrews, 


225 


P. 
Fac-simile of an inscription. 


105 


Fairs, 


80 


Fife, origin of the name of, , 


5 


Forrest, Henry, burned. 


16 


G. 

Gas introduced, .... 


77 


Gwlogyof, 


80 


Gillespie, Dr James, account of, 
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Dr Thomas, Bell's deed respecting, 


139 


Golfers, royal and ancient society of. 


. 237 


list of medal holders. 


239 


gold medal, presented by William IV., 


. 240 


Granaiy, Monastery, . . . . 


111 


Gregory, James, account of, . 


. 210 


Guard or Gair Bridge, antiquity of, 


149 


Guest hall, ..... 


. 110 


H. 




Hamilton, Patrick, burned. 


15 


Harbour, account of, . 
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Hawr^ easterly, . . . . . 


83 


Hepburn, Prior, account of, . 
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Hergus, king of the Picts, converted, 
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account of, from Fordun, 
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Hill, Dr George, account of, ... 
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Hill, Dr Henry, account of, . 
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Honey, surprising effort of, 
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Hunter, Dr John, list of his works, 
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Martinets account of, . . .. 114 
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account of, 
mode of living in, 
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Madras College trustees, patrons, teachers, &c., 


Page. 
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38 
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Manufiictures, state of, . 


79 


Martyrs, ..... 


16, 17, 22 


Mary's, St, repairs on, . . . 


156 


account of. 
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appropriated to theology. 
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course of lectures delivered in. 


. ib. 


general discipline of. 


194 


bursaries belonging to, . . . 


. 196 


M'Cormick, Dr Joseph, account of. 


214 


Melvil, Andrew, first promoter of Presbyterianism in Scot- 


land, 


28 


imprisonment and death of. 


32 


Melyille, the femous General, 


74 


Meteorological observations, various, 


. 83, &c 


Monastery, description of, ... 


. 105 


Black and Grey Friars, account of. 


120 


destroyed. 


24, ib. 


Monk, General, letter of, . . . 


39 


Monuments in St Leonard's Chapel, accoant of, 


184 


N. 
New Inn (Novum Hospitium), i 


. 110 


Nicol, Dr Francis, 


218 


P. 

Pedagogy repaired and enlarged,' 


17 


nature of, ... 


148 


Fitz- Stephen's account of, 


. ib. 


Picts, ..... 


, 


Playfair, Dr James, account of, 


. 216 


Population of the city. 


79 


Presbyterianism disseminated. 


29 


Professors, list of. 


169 


Priory, erection of, . 


10 


revenues of, 


64 
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Priors, account of» 
list of. 



R. 



Rector of Univergity, mode of election, 
Refectory, account of, 
Reformation, rapid progress of, 
Regulus, St, shipwreck and arri?al of, 

death of, 

founder of the Culdees, 

Chapel, account of. 

Tower of, 
Resby and Craw burned, 
Robert, Bishop, founds the Priory, 
Rollock, Robert, account of, 
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death of, 
Rutherford, Samuel, account of, 
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assassination of, 
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Shipwrecks, various. 

Society, literary and philosophical, account of, 
Spens, Dr Henry, account of, 
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made a capital, 
made a royal burgh, 
parliament held at, 
besieged by the Earl of Bfarch, 
0cene of a state trial. 
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St Andrews, James VL visits, 
description of, 
population of, . 
elective franchise of, 
preference Of, as a place of study, 
St Salvator's College founded, 

account of, . . 

constitution of, 
immunities and privileges of, 
new buildings of, 
union of, with St Leonard's, 
Students, different denominations, 
number of, . * . 



Teind Barn, .... 

Tennant's Papistry Storm'd, quotations from, 
Town House, description of, 

antiquities preserved in. 
Town Church, .... 

Trail, Bishop, supposed tomb of, 

U. 

University founded, 
account*of, 

constituted by Papal bull, 
flourished under James I., 
constitution and officers of, 
seals of, . • 

general discipline of, 
eminent men connected with. 



Paffe. 



V. 



Vicarage, account of, 
Vilant, Nicholas, account of. 
Virgin Mary, statue of. 



W. 



Walks, public — ^the Scores, 
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